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THE KEENEST OF SPORTS 


Shooting—once a livelihood—is now the keenest of sports. And it’s 
a sport which grows more thrilling as you hunt for bigger game. 

If you’ve had your fill of early-season wing shooting, therefore, why 
not go after bigger game? There’s plenty on this continent big enough 
to test your mettle and to give you the keen thrill of handling a true 
masterpiece in sporting rifles—the Winchester Model 54. 

This powerful yet simple rifle (shown below) marks a high spot in 
the development of bolt action firearms. Graceful in line, mighty in 
strength, beautiful in balance and in action—a supreme achievement in 
modern guncraft—it has won the hearts of all who love great rifles. 
Model 54, moreover, is chambered for .270 Winchester; .30 Gov’t. ‘06; 
-30 Winchester (the famous 30-30); 7 m/m; 7.65 m/m; and 9 m/m 
cartridges—a range of Center Fire sizes that meets practically all 
requirements of big game shooting. 

Shoot Winchester Staynless Cartridges in a Winchester Rifle—they 
are made for each other while the Staynless (non-corrosive) feature 
safeguards your rifle barrel and prolongs its accuracy. Write for our 
FREE booklets describing guns, ammunition, flashlights and all other 
products made by Winchester. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 
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great for sport» 
men. Fastens 
your head, lights 
and leaves your both 
hands free. 
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ARE COMING! 
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Who’s Whoin 
Salt Water 








Some day you'll meet the sporty 
gentlemen below—know them 
before you hook them! 





Size 6-0, 2% 
inch Pillar — 
4% inch Plate 


$7 5,00 
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Tarpon 


The Acrobat of the Antilles 
The Silver King, usually called, a gallop- 
ing, jumping, fighting fool—holding the e ue er 
record for violence, variety and duration 


of battle. If youdon’t havea good hook Pronounced FLEW-GER 
he’ll shake it, or break it off—for this 


fighter is as cunning as he is strong. Use 
a Pflueger Tarpon hook to be safe. 
**At Home’’ anywhere from Long 
Island to Brazil. While a fancier of 
mullet, he will accept with pleasure a 


Pflueger Spoon or Wobbler. Heaviest 


caught with tackle on record—232 Ibs. REEL 


: These 
Marlin Swordfish Fighters Require the Hardie Reel! 


Strikes First and Argues 
Afterwards 


A member of the Sailfish family—often 











Money cannot buy a finer, faster, or sturdier Salt Water 
Reel than the Pflueger ATLAPAC. It was designed and 


climbe Fight out of the water after the built by the Pfluegers to stand up under every extreme 

ait. “‘His strike is simply staggering’’, * 

says Zane Grey . .* Wow! What a fight of salt water fishing. : 

Pda mt Bagge inet a a a Only the finest materials for reel construction have 
eep in the water, then shooting rocket- 

like into the air. But don’t be afraid of been used. The ATLAPAC has an unbreakable spool— 

Se ean with rigid (non-freezing) Flanges. Star Wheel Drag with 
him—if you trust your skill to a Pflueger ball finger grips and reverse metal Side Plate Inserts. 
— eer tay beep ae The Emergency Drag—with adjustable tension stop, a 

striped—are natives of the Pacific. special feature of this reel, makes the playing and land- 
Heaviest on record caught with tackle . f bi fi sh ° 

weighed 372 Ibs. ing of a big a pleasure. See this remarkable reel and 


other Pflueger Reels and Tackle at your Dealers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F-11 E. A. PFLUEGER, President Akron, Ohio 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


TOUGH—and How! 





Great Barracuda FREE! 
Pocket Catalog 
Anyone who has played him will dub No. 149 


him ‘‘the Fighting Fool’’. Just as vicious 
as he looks—a raging, tearing “diehard’’. Sow: and Gocense 
He kills for the sake of killing—wreak- p F | Ul) 'G ER your free copy. The 
ing havocin Herring and Bluefish schools. book that tells you 

















In fact, he is a serious menace to the Tr who’s who in fresh 

welfare of other more valuable fish FISHING “TACKLE and salt water, and 

along the coasts of Florida and around Leaders Since J864 what ~~ “~_raaianat 

the Bermudas. Specimens 8 feet long ing tac 

Bait—O’Shaughnessy Hook with The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

Mullet, also Spoons and Wobblers. Troll Dept cen races _— : Name .....--cccccreeneeconasenenconenseonn== 
} deep. Largest caught on record with ; ‘ . Address 

fishing tackle—59 pounds. Gontlonen;+-Sammedmege a ea OR oe 
% IT i oy at a 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


FRESH FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS AND 
DECORATORS™ 


IT IS a fresh and comfort- 
able beauty —this of new 
Haddon Hall. Everything 
is here to delight your eye 
and your sense of comfort. 
Sports rooms, squash courts, 
gymnasium, sun-bathing 
rooms, Sandy Cove, a play- 
room for the children—and 
bedrooms of beautiful dec- 
orative schemes, the results 
of unstinted planning. 
Ocean breezes blow in 
through open windows, and 
out the windows there’s the 
broad ocean view. 


Relax and feel at home 
here. Both riding and golf- 
ing facilities. Write for 
literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





ELEPHANT. LION. 
BUFFALO. RHINO. 


and other Big Game Hunting 
throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 
tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 


Log Cabin Hunting Lodge 
Did you know= Fist yas oS irone 


—-is as large as Yellowstone, Grand Canyon and 
Glacier Parks combined—is larger than ALL 12 
of the other National Parks combined—that Game 
has finest Warden protective system in United States. 
That deer have no natural enemies here, no wolves, 
panther, wolverine, or mountain lions. That Game 
statistics show more deer per area than any other 
section in North America. 

All this within 5 hrs. of Grand Central and 
10,000,000 people. 

5 acres—new 7 room Log Cabin—running water 
and bath. Cobble fireplace—2,000 ft. elevation. Deer 
come to front porch, besides bear, fox, beaver, coon, 
lynx, otter, partridge and woodcock hunting. Trout 
and muskie fishing convenient. Price $3,300. $800 
cash. 6 years on balance. Other camps as low as 
$700. Booklet. 


EARL WOODWARD 
Hadley New York, N. Y. 








Duck and Goose Hunters 


Come to the Great South Bay for your duck 
and goose shooting. Now is the time to book 
up for your fall shooting. Stay right on the 
grounds aboard a comfortable house boat. 
Reasonable rates. 


Cc. E. WILCOX SPEONK, L. I. 








DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
jon in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 











SUNSET CAMP 


Adirondack, N. Y. 
Most delightful time to visit the woods. 
Open for hunting season. Comfortable 
cottages. Good meals. Fishing, Golf, 
MAURICE A. JONES ° 
Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


























SPORTSMEN 


T can accommodate a few gunning parties 
for goose and duck shooting, at my 
Gunning Lodge, Indian River, Dela- 
ware. 
Ss. E. CROWLEY 
23 So. So. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In heart of hunting section of Adirondack Mts., 40 
miles wild country. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadian Lynx, 
Bobcat, Beaver, Otter, varying Hare, Cottontail Rab- 
bits. Deer & Bear season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 800 
bucks killed in our county last season. Good home 
cooking. Own farm produce, ham & maple syrup. 
240 miles from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. 
by train, 2,000 ft. elevation. Gentiles only. Make 
reservations early 


ly. 
JAY WOODWARD, STONY CREEK, N. Y. 








For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—knowri as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 











BARNEGAT AND TUCKERTON 
BAY DUCKS 


Brant and Geese Shooting over large kit of 
stools with live decoys. Live on the grounds, no 
distance from blinds. All experienced gunners 
in charge. Write for rates and appointments. 
Equipped for women gunners. 


CHAS. F. DICKINSON, Phone 48 R 11, Tuckerton, N. J. 


BELL LODGE %j2Ny $85x" 
NEW YORK 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 

For your hunting trip. One of the best places 
in the Adirondack Park 40 miles wild country 
to hunt over: deer, bear, fox, lynx and bobcat. 
All modern improvements. Home cooking. Only 
20 accommodated. Write for booklet. Our motto 
is, “WE FEED THEM”. 








North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 


Cc. BE. GERHARD 

















NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigs and 
blinds. Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to satisfy 
sportsmen—further information. 


H. C. STURM *Phone 4-7308 
201 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 








GOOSE AND DUCK 
SHOOTING 


Over a Wonderful Rig of Live Goose and 
Duck Decoys 
Quail or Rabbit Shooting if Desired 
Best of Board and Accommodations 
Tel. East Quogue 39 
FRED MUHS EAST QUOGUE, L. I. 
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How. Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 





How well do you see? Are your eyes really 
as strong and accurate as you think? Have 
you ever tried this interesting Rabbit-Test? 
It is only one among thousands of valuable 
helps to the woodsman, hunter and outdoor 
mau—with which these books are crowded. 








? 








Scenes like these are the very essence of 


woodland fascination. 
Thompson 


This sketch by Ernest 
Seton himself shows a baby rac- ns 


coon being spanked up a tree by his mother. 
It is one of over 1450 drawings and photo 


ing every phase of outdoor life. 


graphs contained in this set of books cover- A}? 
t 


All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is contained 
in these six books. Here are definite instructions for finding natural foods. 
Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and animal tracks. Games 
to be played in camp. Pastimes for the campfire circle. Lists of necessary 
equipment for long or short excursions into wild country. First aid treat- 
ment. What to do if you lose your way. A veritable college course in the 


school of nature! 


OW good a woodsman are YOU? 

Are you at home in big timber, in 

the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire with- 
out matches? Can you tie all kinds of 
knots? Can you make a sun dial—quickly, 
with materials at hand? Can you lay a 
good cooking fire? Identify the birds? Tell 
the difference between edible mushrooms 
and toadstools? Recognize poison ivy? Erect 
a tepee? 

This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving the 
utmost comfort on the trail or stream to 
the handling of small craft over rapids, 





Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, we 
will gladly send the six volumes of the Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft, beautifully bound 
in National Blue Cloth and profusely illustrated 
with more than 1450 photographs and drawings 
by the author, for 5 days’ inspection. Return 
them at our expense if you choose, or send only 
$1 first payment, then $2 a month till a total of 
$11 has been paid, an astonishingly low price 
for books of such charm and worth. No risk. 
A world of pleasure awaits you. Mail the 
coupon NOW, 


etc., etc. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting with 
both gun and camera. Jndiancraft is full 
of the lore of the first and best of all 
woodsmen. Sign language, ceremonials, 
blazing trails, etc. Woodcraft, stories of 
adventure, instructions for erecting water- 
proof shelters, living on the land, seeing 
with both eyes everything that is before 
you. Earth and Sky, weather forecasting, 
romance of the flowers and shrubs and 
trees. How to find your way by natural 
signs, “compass-golden-rod,” moss on trees, 
the stars at night. Contains maps of the 
heavens, etc., etc. Wild Animals! 


Nature’s Own University 


No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one has 
studied the lives of Indians and pioneers 
more carefully. No one has a greater or 
more sympathetic knowledge of the beauties 
and wonders of nature—flowers, trees, birds, 
small winged creatures, wild and domestic 
animals. 

He wrested this knowledge from Nature 
herself, by living in the open and through 
years of intimate contact with the Amer- 
ican Indians. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Garden City 


Dept. S-5611 


New York 


> + 





Bo. 
. 
> 
Deer tracks!—another sketch from the 


LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Do you know the thrill of coming upon these 
marks in the wilds? Of recognizing them? 
Of following them with gun or camera? 


Let this master woodsman tell you how to 
behind them, 


wead the marks beasts leave 
for you to trail, 





Everyone who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman and 
master story teller, Ernest Thompson Seton 
always has something new and _interest- 
ing to tell you. Here are over 1700 pages 
of interesting information and entertain- 
ment: Woodland lore, adventure tales, 
animal stories, Indian songs, dances, cere- 
monies, pioneer tales and _ specific in- 
structions covering every phase of life 
in the open. 


r NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. S-5611 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me for free examina- 
tion, the Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
(6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus- 
trated with more than 1450 drawings and 
photographs by the author, and handsomely 
bound in National Blue Cloth. I shall either 
return the books within five days or send you 
only $1 as first payment, then $2 a month till 
the full price of $11 has been paid, 











You get 


better values, 
whatever 
type of room 
you preter, 


at@M@ecece 


HOTEL 
STATLER 


and 
you have 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


++. and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door 
—a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your 
own private bath—all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at 
no added cost. 


Restaurants, from lunch- 


counter or cafeteria to 


formal, 4 la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 


Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


there are 
Statlers in 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 
Sculptor—Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 
est and best-equipped taxidermy studios 
in the world. Write for our new catalogue, 


705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. NEW YORK 























ALASKA 


KODIAK BROWN BEAR 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with KODIAK 
BEAR, the world’s largest flesh eater. Found 
only in Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided by 
us, in Spring ’29 bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 

Now booking Spring ’50 Kodiak Bear Hunts, ang 
Polar Bear and Walrus expeditions to the Arctic, 
BSF Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai Moose, Chicka. 
loon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear, 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island 
Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, ‘Rainy Pass, Chicka- 
ean. Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska 

anges. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 


“ALASKA GUIDES” 
Headquarters, Anchorage, Alaska 



















PORTSMOUTH-MADISLAND HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 
Matagorda County, Texas 
Finest geese, brant, duck and quail shooting in the United States. We have a 
few memberships left for sale. Building is new. Electric lights, hot and cold running 
water in every room, shower baths and all modern improvements. For information, 
write for booklet. Telephone and telegraph address:— 
Collegeport, Texas 





DRY FLY FISHING 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Anglers may enjoy this engrossing sport in 
the inland streams and lakes of the province, 
March to November. All fishing grounds are 
easy of access by motor or rail. Salmon-fishing 
with fly or by trolling in coastal waters, early 
spring and at best July to October. Big game 
and game-birds abundant. Competent guides 
and outfitters at all points. Comfortable stop- 
ping-places. Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. An ideal resort for 
fisherman, hunter or vacationist. All partic- 
ulars from 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
Victoria, B. C. 


Canadian Fishing and Hunting Club 
MEMBERS WANTED 


A fishing and hunting club, composed of sixteen Amer- 
icans, organized under the laws of the Province of 
Quebec, controlling twenty-three square miles of terri- 
tory, with excellent and exclusive fishing and hunting, 
desires five or six additional members. For full infor- 
mation, address P. O. Box 562, Berlin, N. H. 

















MOOSE? DEER? BEAR? 


A Real Hunting Trip? 
Write PHIL MOORE 
White Point Inn, Hunt’s Point 


(Queens Co.), N. S. 
Wire via Liverpool 














REAL GOOSE SHOOTING 


At last we have made arrangements whereby we can 
give you real goose shooting. Particulars upon appli- 
cation. No party of less than four. Rate $150.00 
each per week. This is an entirely separate service 
from our duck shooting as we are completely booked 
on our house boat THE WALTER ADAMS, 


WRITE J. A. WILKIN WATSON, ARK. 

















MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Bear also very plentiful this season in the Meta- 
gama district. Many moose and bear seen by sum- 
mer campers right from their cabin door. Folder. 
Reserve by wire or letter. 


M. U. BATES 


Box 1, Metagama, Via Cartier, N. Ont. 








| QUAIL AND TROUT 


MOUNTAIN LION, DEER, TURKEY ‘“ 
Autumn 1929 









For particulars wire or write 


, 


| Experienced Guides, complete outfits—Results | 


ARIZONA GUIDES, INC., Box 454, Flagstaff, Ariz. 








MARSHALL WARREN, Field Manager 








DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoys and guidesat the 


DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinham, Maine 





Booklet on request 


DEER, BEAR, PARTRIDGE 


Owner of private camp in Maine wilderness is unable 
to use his camp during this fall. Can accommodate 
several parties for the hunting season under the care 
of experienced and well-known northern Maine 
guides. Tight camps, good food and game is 
definitely assured. Communicate with: 


ON 
Room 200, 17 East 42nd St., New York City 
Murray Hill 2891 











SPORTSMEN 


In the heart of the Allegheny Mountains, Bedford Co., 
Pa. Secluded but accessible. Premier squirrel and wild 
turkey country. Rabbits, grouse, some deer. Excellent 
buildings, furnace heat, Deleo light. House furnished. 
All ready to occupy. Will also make a wonderful sum- 
mer home. Can be farmed as part of the land, is well 
fenced and watered. Care-taker’s services in return 
for place to stay. A real bargain at $4000.00. Owner 
Dr. K. F. Weiter, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, 
Currituck Sound, North Carolina, 


ae 








Shooting on Pamlico Sound 


We guarantee the best Brant and Geese 
shooting to be got in state. Ducks also 
plentiful. We have all of the modern shoot- 
ing equipments. A 1 Accommodations. Live 
Canada Geese and Brant for sale. New 
York Reference. 


GARY BRAGG 


Ocracoke, N. C. 

















Hunting and Fishing Preserve 


3100 Acres in Sullivan County, Pa. Fifteen 
miles from Eaglesmere. 2300 feet above sea 
level. Deer, Bear, Rabbits, Grouse and Trout. 
Forty Acre Lake fed by Springs. Considerable 
heavy timber at sacrifice $28,000.00. Near 
9000 acre State Game preserve. 

CHAS. J. KRAUS, 


JR. 
2802 W. Girard Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE FLORENCE CLUB 


In the Heart of Louisiana’s Duck and Geese Grounds 


' Operated the past four years 
under State license 





Make your reservations now for the season’s shooting, Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st 
y - 





FISHING and HUNTING 
always dependable 





Fifteen dollars per day covers all charges 





K opportunity for investment, an assurance 
of sport for the future. This property is ideal 
for a private club and it will be offered for sale 
during this season. Forty-five hundred acres— 
twenty miles of large private canals, many lakes 
and ponds. Acreage increased if desired. 

This preperty is susceptible of a high state 
of development as a fish and game preserve and 


muskrat ranch-and can be made self sustaining 
and profitable. Accessible by good highway and 
directly connected with the great inland water- 
way system of Louisiana. 

Will make a splendid all year round club. 
Summer Climate tempered by gulf breezes. Club 
house steam heated, electric lights, private rooms, 


baths and artesian water. COME AND SEE. 


FLORENCE LAND ComPaAny, Gueydan, Louisiana 
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“Thousands of persons, believed 
to be dead, actually have been buried 
alive,’. declares W. H. Cameron, 
managing director of the National 
Safety Council, in the coming issue 
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A LF LORIDA ‘nan. 


Season opens November 20 











You will find no more comfortable and convenient 
headquarters adjacent to the game country than 





THE THE 

Hotel Melbourne ¢ Franklin Arms 
MELBOURNE 4 FORT MYERS 
Elton Hall, Mer. J. G. Campbell, Mer. 





Both operated under direction of Assocratep Horets, Inc. 
Paramount Hotel, New York City 
1210 State and City Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. Cortez Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
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Every provision for your winter vacation at the hotels directed by the company 


9 
Goose, Brant and Duck Shooting S - 0 RTS M AN S 
Live On Board Cruiser “Idle-On” 
Capt. John M. Dickinson 
James Styron Ben Williams PARADISE 
Milon Fulcher 


OCRACOKE, N. C. 


ON THE GULF IN SUNSHINE LAND ’ 
LUNCHEON ON THE PORCHES IN JANUARY A SPORTSMAN’S DREAMLAND thats what they call 


GULF SPRINGS LODGE is located on the Gulf of Mex- 1750 acres, Ocean and River frontage. Wonderful 
ico in an unexploited section abounding in fish and game. 


combination Quail and waterfowl preserve, also, plenty 
The best of salt water fishing—nearby and deep sea. || ‘Purkeys and Deer. Channel, Striped and Black Bass. 
Only short distance to fresh water lakes. Our own Fish North and South Inland Waterway. Best and gamiest 
and Game Preserve of over 1000 acres for exclusive use I know and a sacrifice price. Splendid all year climate. 
of our guests. Private oyster beds. We offer all modern High ground. Accessible by automobile. 
comforts, a bounteous table and old-fashioned hospitality. 5 
Rates as low as $15.00 per week—rooms with private WALDRON BAILY 
bath somewhat higher. Open all the year. Write us for full é 
information and references. Illustrated booklet free. Morehead City, N. C. 


Major C. J. EDGAR, Hudson, Pasco County, Florida 


Duck, Goose and Quail Shooting 









































} HY not, when rod and gun can bring such 
a wealth of pleasure? There’s game for the 
huntsman in Northwest Florida’s vast virgin tim- 
















































































My shooting lodge on the famous Currituck Sound in North Carolina for sale. Without exag- berlands, also the Everglades, and other famous 
geration there is no better location on the Sound; no better shooting to be had on the Atlantic hunting grounds. Modern highways literally lead 
Coast. A good house occupied by the guide and his family, who is experienced and competent, 
and farms the place during the summer. He can accommodate four at a time comfortably, has to the gates of hunt lands. Laws and fees are reas- 
full equipment of battery, battery boat with cabin, docking facilities, five hundred decoys, onable. The weather is glorious. Thousands of 
ete. Bush blind and battery shooting of geese, canvasbacks, redheads, bluebills, etc. Avail- lakes and rivers offer splendid sport to the fresh 
able for coming season beginning November Ist to February Ist. Quail shooting in the vicinity. Ssh d Gsh of th | 
About fifty miles from Norfolk, Virginia over a hard surface road to within a few miles, re- water fisherman, and game fish of the salt seas 
mainder good dirt road. Ideal for club purposes. Price $6,500.00 and a bargain to anyone abound everywhere on Florida’s coasts. Then, if 
> r 5 a 
ag ig hay ma sgooes and quail shooting. Address Box 10, % Field & Stream, 578 Madison you want to lay aside rod or gun for a day, you 
have your choice of golf and other sports almost 
anywhere you choose to go in Florida. Casting 
° Fishin tournaments, bass tournaments, tarpon tourna- 
Come to Currituck Sound September Fly-Fishing EY ed eee ee 
» e " pshooting and other sporting events 
for good battery shooting. Wild goose and Catch-That-Big-One _|| throughout the winter. Send for free booklets and 
2coys. set all guests at } x n : ‘ a 
Va., with closed car. Excellent cooking, com- & I JIMBY’S” complete information about fishing and hunting 
petent guides. Season looks good for Canvas- for game in Florida. 
backs, Redheads and geese. References. I 
grow, sell and will advise about the planting COLD SPRING CAMPS 
of wild and natural duck foods in ponds and x 
lakes. Write for booklet. Season Nov. ’29- Five Lakes in Border Forest \\t HT YY 
Feb. °30. TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS WW" Uy, 
ROBERTSGOOSING AND DUCKINGCLUB Saddle horses, bathing, ‘hiking ys a nee 
D. ROBERTS Main Camp—22 Cabins with eee sat com 
Waterlily P. O., N. C. fceo—Guideo=Goed Reade—the Bay Sever 
Wire or write for reservations on Cn a a DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
TALLAHASSEE 
ne For Sale—Knotts Island, N. C, Yachtsmen 
— Hunting Preserve on Currituck Sound O ig t RHEL 
n your way sou stop ai ia , en 
GEESE AIL é ‘ 5 eames Salita test oe BE # 
| SHORE BIRDS PUCK Good FISHING O’Neal’s Boat Works, Coinjock, N. ce 
af Attractive proposition open for group of Sportsmen for Duck Shooting on Currituc “ 
: desiring to organize PRIVATE CLUB. Located be- Sound. Goose Shooting over live de- ee 
. ween two of a Ry Fee preserves on coys. Season opens Nov. i. closes 
Address, F, L. Williams, Knotts fsland, N. C. Jan. 31. 
e 
— 
W. H. Walker Mus. W. H. WALKER ‘ 
CAROLAND FARM Goose and Duck Shooting 
| POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA NOAH OWENS 
‘ Ideal goose and duck, hunting. Located within a mile ANCH 
7 « > State Highway. 35 mites ong anager — N p POPLAR BR ? N. Cc. _ 
$ > miles f Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center o P it 
- the “Currituck ‘Sound. ok, Virsinls. sportsman’s chosen Finest Goove ag Macey en agg, ag ya 
hunting grounds. Experienced guides, live decoys, out- Sound. Especially Goose shooting oe 
. fits furnished. A quiet southern home with good conven- coys and good callers. Get the first of season 
‘ jences. Rates very reasonable—make reservations as far fore the game gets wild. Make reservations now. 
in advance as possihle. Season Nov. Ist—Jan. 3ist 
ae 
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Get that new 
cae gun FREE! 


‘ Whether you want a cheap .410 shotgun or .22 rifle or 

: whether you want a fine double for upland shooting, a 

“a pump for duck shooting, or a fine high power rifle for 
é big game shooting, you can 


Get it for nothing 


There is no need for you to pay a penny of your own 
good money for it. And as the hunting season will soon 
be in full swing, we say to you 


Get it NOW! 





Field & Stream will gladly give you any gun you desire to own if you will get the necessary 
number of subscriptions; and these subscriptions are easy to get if you are willing to devote some 
of your spare time to getting them. 


Hundreds of Field & Stream readers have earned valuable are fond of hunting and fishing and who would thoroughly 





















hunting and fishing equipment in this manner. Very few 
of them are salesmen by profession. What they have done 
you can do, just as well. Many of them have earned $50. 
guns in less than 10 hours. So can you. In your city there 
are hundreds, probably thousands, of men and boys who 





Parker, qrojen Hammerless, double 42 subscriptions 
ry og “ 67 * 
. C. Smith, Field Grade 46 as 
i Long Range 55 = 
Winchester Pump 39 = 
Rifle, PModei 53 24 - 
Savage, Model 99G 40 - 
= " 20 — . 36 an 
Marlin, Model 39, .22 Cal. 23 ” 






FISHING TACKLE 


Bristol steel rods 

True Temper steel rod 

Aluminum rod case 

Heddon split bamboo casting rod 

Heddon’s No. 25 Expert men | 

Shakespeare Kalamazoo level 
ruple reel 

South Bend level winding anti-back-lash-reel 

Steel tackle box 


4 subscriptions 
12 fo 
3 ” 


vf 2 
winding quad- 


“Rn om 


Any article of fishing equipment made by any con- 
cern advertising in Field & Stream may be obtained 
free for subscriptions. 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete supplies and directions for getting subscrip- 
tions. 









SHOTGUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS 


Any shotgun, rifle or pistol, made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream can be obtained free in return for subscriptions. 


enjoy Field & Stream. Many already buy it from news- 
dealers. You can easily get subscriptions from them— 
nearly always just for the asking. We list below some of 
the things you can get absolutely free in this manner, and 
the number of subscriptions required. 


.22 Automatic 
.22 Single Shot 
Stevens Favorite .22 i, 

Crosman Pneumatic .22 Cal. 
Colt = Automatic 


Winchester 


Smith . Wesson Sees - 





Remington Double 5 -41 Cal. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Eastman Kodak, value $25. 

Marble hunting knife and sheath 
Marble Compass seman 
Bean’s Maine Hunting. “Shoes ..... 
Duxbak Hunting Coat om 
Stanley Vacuum Bottle : 
Goodrich DuBois rubber hunting boot 
Evinrude Fastwin Outboard Motor mr saeco 


20 subscriptions 


” 


NM We wo 


” 


Any article of any character not mentioned above 
can be obtained free in return for subscriptions. 





IVE this a trial. You will be surprised at the 
ease with which you will get subscriptions if you 


just go at it with the right amount of determination, 
devoting a definite amount of time to it. For instance, 
make up your mind to give it one hour an evening 
for the next week, calling upon at least 5 people 
each evening. We repeat: you'll be surprised! 
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AXIDERMISTS | 
ANNERS _-— 
WORLD'S : 















As meitea |! HUNTING PRESERVES 


RECORD in Georgia 

BIG eee 
WE specialize in hunting pre- 

HORN serves in this Georgia Coast 


region. This is considered by hunters 

all over the world to be the finest all- 
tthe, best round hunting country in the United 

you wan » bes 

Sune obtainable Benton 

send your trophies to us. 

The Harvard Museum of 

Comparative Zoology, the N. J. 

State Museum, and other scien- 

title institutions employ our ser 

. Can YOU go wrong ? CATALOG. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
America’s Premier Sculptor-Taridermists 


61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Correspondence Invited 


FLEMING & PARKER CO. 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


Ay 2S li lca crit 
HAZARD’S ISLAND paws ss 
ROD & GUN CLUB INC. qurrituck Sound, N- C. 


Located in Chesapeake Bay on Tangier Sound, East- This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 
ern Shore, Maryland, offers the best gunning for Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 


vices 























ild deuks, geese, brant, rates $10.00 per day, return year after year. Comfortable rooms and_beds, 
er club house accommodations, experienced with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 
guides, live decoys, bated blinds, ete. Make reservae vations: November Ist to February 1st—References. 
tions now. SAWYER’S LODGE, SPOT, N. C. 

0. RAY CARVER, Secretary G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 
Box 404 Salisbury, Md. 














To wild fowl shooters: If you want a comfortable bed. good plain 
substantia! food and ihe opportunity to kill your limit on ducks 

ery day of the season make your reservation now. My 
wonderful flock of live decoys enable me to 
ter year. Write now for references, I prefer 


GOOSE AND DUCK SHOOTING 


Go on the Chesapeake Bay for your 
goose and duck shooting. Good baited 


] In the Heart of Currituck Sound 















blinds for rent by the day, week or my satisfied gue ak for me.Will lense for the coming season 

season, also hunting parties taken care toa pasty wishing to establish s shooting lodge 

of. Write fer information. SANDY POINT PRESERVE, Knotts Island, N. C. 
H. H. TYLER F. L. Williams, Proprietor 





Fishing Creek, Md. 
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BOGE SHOOTING Il na Stree ne, || a ee 




























































Dorchester Co., Md. and Canadian Geese EA ISLAND BEACH—a sundrenched 
nat eeteeat, 5 Senta Lane ae Best duck shooting waters on the east coast. Com- land where the entire family can ride 
‘ E iisteceannen Ail rive fortable quarters, excellent food, boats, blind and their favorite hobbies in a wholesome 
all equipment necessary for real duck and goose ° ! ” 
Stool 17s. Gulte $10 per day. a 2 ag experience. Season: November homelike atmosphere! 
Nov. I—Feb. 1. Quail Nov. 10—1 rag armas mG For while Dad goes hunting for deer, 
H. M. C. L. Hardee, 604 Church St., Norfolk, Virginia wild turkey, duck and quail on Howard 
Phone 418-R Cambridge, Md. R. F. D. No. 1 . E. Coffin’s 60,000 acre preserve — 
DI JCK P AR ADISE There’s golf, fishing, tennis, boating, 
FOR SALE flying, horseback riding, trap shooting, 
WHITE RIVER MARSHES. ADJACENT 
Hunting and Fishing locations, and Winter Homes RICE FIELDS NEAR STUTTGART a good sports or the rest of the 
i e delig 1 Carolina Coast Count the native y “ a , _— 
heath of Archibald Rutiedae. Ducks, wild turkey, ARK. FINE BASS FISHING. MEMBER- "Y y 1 . h th 
deer, quail and other game, plentiful. Fine fishing in SHIP $100. ELEGANT HOUSE BOAT et many guests Claim t at e greatest 
river and ocean. For particulars write or wire. : charm of this wooded isle is its restful 
HUGH L. OLIVER DR. 7: 4 ~—y Sec. seclusion midst pines and moss-hung oaks 
Georgetown : South Carolina ea ew far from the madding crowds. 
(City of Waterways) Here in glorious climate you can relax, 
. L DUCK SHOOTING rest and play to your heart’s content. 
5000 ACRE HUNTING PRESERVE ON CHESAPEAKE BAY The famous Cloister Hotel offers 
Coastal, South Carolina, lots of game and fish, quail, sta >wW i 2’ W . . . “ 
turkey and deer. Property accessible to nice town. > pom oem, oe See Bay Bin By ~~ everything inservice and cuisine that 
Heavily timbered and wooded, also high and well from New York—60 miles from Wilmington. No in- the most cultured taste could ask. 
drained. Five and one-half miles water front on beau- conveniences or interference from other gunners. Black ° : 
a Ta (geen water F send a se oe Ducke— Mallerés- Red Heads —Canvasback ond, C4 Homelike cottages and furnished 
dwelling or club house. For further or 0 i wf , Sheres yaited. 8 inda, i _ 
us. Sixteen years’ experience locating these properties rE cerege me tong Keeping = Fy Bn ho apartments form a delightful Winter 
for numerous satisfied clients. Nov.-Dec.-Jan. Call ROOM 1005-315 Fifth Ave., colony. 
New York. "Phone Caledonia 7371. e e 
7. eo wthemncttrcers tans ere 3| Sea Island Beach is mid-way between 
_ Savannah and Jacksonville on the Atlantic 
ighway across the motor cause- 
ae Feats hoot Ducks and Geese Coastal Highway acros: 
Quail dov es nee oot 2 pry ern ting nen Finest Canvas way at Brunswick. Direct Pullmans via 
ild k 7 — | Back, Red Head and Mallards, also Canadian geese. the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard and 
wl tur eys eer Twenty-six years’ experience enables us to give good So h R il 
as P results. Reasonable rates, best of service. Make res- uthern Nallways. 
Fine hunting and excellent Hotel ervation early. Write for illustrated booklet 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— Season November | to February |. rite for iulusirate ookiet, 
25 “ iles ishe WRIGHT BROS.’ GAME PRESERVE 
i -ollge necag east Jarvisburg, N.C. SEA ISLAND COMPANY 
! N/ oe p te Late 
SEA ISLAND BEACH, GEORGIA 








4 i. 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTING PRESERVE 


Large acreage for sale on Atlantic Ocean, also large 


A veteran hunter with forty years” experience in frontage on Pamlico Sound. Best duck shooting in 
the Famous Currituck Sound. Excellent opportunity the United States. Excellent Fall and Winter cli- 
to shoot all kinds migratory game. Dependable mate, Formerly used by Rex Beach. Due to death 


of owner must sacrifice for $7500, worth several 


guides, first class battery and blind equipment. ttisee Gut Geman 


Splendid accommodations. Give us a trial. 
ALBERT S. GRIGGS M. V. RAINES ’ 
Wild Goose Park, Point Harbor, N. C. 1328 Broadway New York City 


OZARKS ATTENTION 


— eons river frontage, aig ors Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. 
shin i i i , Live Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys. Guides 
Tne e wang, trapping, CRDOCINE at 10 to 25 years experience. First class rigs. Best of 
ing; a apted to fruit, poultry, vacation or accommodations. Ladies may be entertained as well 


° ° as gents. Reasonable rates. Excellent board, Located 
permanent home. $100 00; $5.00 down; on shore of Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good 




















$5.00 monthly. roads from station. Best of a. Make — 
vation early. Season November Ist-February Ist. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 1. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. 

















1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
il 








FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 
REEDING game birds in large 


numbers requires experience as 

well as theoretical knowledge. The 

difficulties which beset the game 
breeder can never be entirely forecast; 
some new problem is constantly arising. 
Men of long and successful experience in 
the breeding of game birds, however, ‘sel- 
dom suffer serious loss because their long 
years of actual practice have qualified 
them to meet all emergencies and over- 
come all ordinary difficulties. 

The career of Gene M. Simpson, Super- 
intendent of Game Breeding for the state 
of Oregon, is a record of achievement 
and valuable service to his state. In the 
June-July issue of American Game, the 
bulletin of the American Game Protective 
Association, Mr. Simpson modestly de- 
scribes the operations of the Oregon game 
farms for the past year and writes in- 
structively on the methods employed in 
that state. 

Oregon was the scene of the first intro- 
duction of the Chinese ring-necked pheas- 
ant, the birds having been brought to that 
state from China by Judge O. N. Denny 
in 1880. -It is an instance of appreciation 
all too rare that Mrs. Denny, wife of 
Judge Denny, now receives a pension of 
$50 per month from the state game fund 
and will continue to receive it during her 
life in recognition of the service rendered 
to the state by her late husband. 

Oregon operates two large game farms, 
the output of each being chiefly the ring- 
necked pheasant, which is the established 
upland game bird of that state. Mr. Simp- 
son has also achieved greater success in 
experiments breeding the Hungarian par- 
tridge than any one else in this country. 
He has found that the Hungarian can be 
reared in captivity with reasonable assur- 
ance of success, although it is more pre- 
carious than the breeding of pheasants 
and requires different methods of handling 
the birds during the laying period and in 
the rearing-fields. Last season Mr. Simp- 
son raised 435 Hungarian partridge to 
maturity, all fine healthy birds, which is 
encouraging. 

In closing his article Mr. Simpson says: 
“You must look to the game breeders of 
this country for your future supply of 
upland game birds. Restraining laws alone 
will not increase, or even maintain, the 
supply. We must produce if we would 
destroy.” 


CIGARETTES CAUSE FIRES 


OT, dry weather in many parts of 

the country the past summer brought 
about the most dangerous fire situation 
of the year, Assistant United States Chief 
Forester E. A. Sherman said. The worst 
of these fires occurred in California, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Inland Empire 
region, and in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
A number of them were caused by care- 
lessness with cigarettes. 

According to the United States Bureau 
of Standards, the property loss from fire 
attributable to smoking is about $45,000,- 
000 a year, and this does not include 
forest fire damage, which in 1927 
amounted to more than $6,000,000, or all 
the loss from grain field fires started by 
smoking, for which separate figures are 
not available. 
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More than 30,000 fires are estimated 
to have been caused by smokers in 1927, 
In an effort to reduce the number of 
fires caused by smokers, smoking is 
prohibited on extensive areas of National 
Forest land except at improved camp 
grounds and places of habitation. 

“Some of the progressive cigarette 
manufacturers are becoming interested in 
the problem of reducing cigarette fire 
losses,” said Mr. Sherman. “Investiga- 
tions by the Bureau of Standards on pos- 
sible methods of fire- proofing the tips of 
cigarettes are receiving the manufacturers’ 
attention. The Forest _ Service is co-oper- 
ating with the manufacturers in the de- 
velopment of a plan for educational work 
to induce greater care on the part of 
smokers. By including cautionary notices 
in cigarette packages and possibly on 
cigarettes themselves it may be possible 
to reach millions of smokers with direct 
warnings.” 

Mr. Sherman emphasized the fact that 
“Cigarettes and pipe ashes should be 
pressed out and discarded only in un- 
questionably safe places. Matches should 
be broken in two before they are thrown 
away. Every automobile should be 
equipped with ash receivers for both front 
and rear seats, as many fires are caused 
by burning tobacco or matches thrown 
from cars along the roadsides.” 


NATIONAL PARK STANDARDS 


HERE are pending in the present 

special session of Congress bills to 
establish national parks in North Dakota, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Texas, Arkansas 
and Iowa. Other bills to establish parks 
are brewing and will probably appear 
early in the regular session. It cannot be 
said that any of the parks proposed by 
these bills conforms to standards set by 
such parks as Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Ranier, McKinley, Glacier, or a number 
of others. It may be that all these pro- 
posed park areas are well suited for 
recreational purposes and ought to be 
used as such, but that does not warrant 
the United States Government in estab- 
lishing a large number of mediocre na- 
tional parks which would be of interest 
only in the localities where they are 
established. 

A national park, obviously, should be 
of such character as to be of interest to 
the people of the whole nation. It should 
have some extraordinary, outstanding qual- 
ity, such as an example of striking scenery 
or some natural phenomena. 

There doesn’t seem to have been ac- 
cepted in Congress any standard for 
national parks, consequently their creation 
is largely a matter of influence of their 
promoters and trading in votes. A declara- 
tion by the Camp-Fire Club of America 
on what should constitute a proper —. 
ard for national parks, recently issued, 
timely. This declaration of standards was 
promptly adopted by the American Game 
Protective Association and some 150 other 
national and local organizations inter- 
ested in the conservation of America’s 
unique and inspiring natural objects. The 
declaration of National Park Standards 
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as adopted by these organizations states 
that : 

“National Parks are spacious land areas 
essentially in their primeval condition and 
so outstandingly superior in quality and 
beauty to average examples of their sey- 
eral types as to demand their preservation 
intact and in their entirety for the enjoy- 
ment, education and inspiration of all the 
people for all time.” 

National parks, it is asserted, should 
not be established primarily as recrea- 
tional resorts. That should be left to state 
and local parks. National parks should 
have a higher purpose and be of such 
outstanding character as to warrant their 
commitment to national care. They should 
serve as permanent museums for the pres- 
ervation of such striking examples of 
historic, prehistoric, geological or other 
unique objects they may contain. Their 
wilderness features should be maintained 
in primitive form and not spoiled by 
recreational devices common to state and 
local parks. Their value should be chiefly 
educational and spiritual. There should 
be a clearer understanding of this differ- 
entiation between local recreation resorts 
and national parks. 


QUAIL ACCEPT HOSPITALITY 
ILLIAM B. MERSHON of Sagi- 


naw, Michigan, sends the American 
Game Protective Association an interest- 
ing report of the care of a bevy of quail 
which were looked after by a woman 
interested in birds during last winter near 
that place. She writes that she fed twenty- 
seven quail at her home all winter. As 
soon as the birds found that they were 
safe and unmolested they came readily 
every day for their food, the feed being 
placed about seven o'clock in the morning 
and again about five o'clock in the evening. 

The birds found shelter at times in an 
old barn near by and frequently resorted 
to the protection of the space beneath the 
porch of the house near where they were 
fed. Chick feed, corn-meal and dry bread 
were used as food, and it is significant 
that the lady caring for the cuail keeps 
no Cats. 

Mr. Mershon supplements this report 
by saying that during the past winter he 
had a notice placed in the local Saginaw 
newspaper, asking people who were caring 
for quail to keep a record of their work 
and report to him. He states that he knew 
of six or seven different people who were 
feeding quail about Saginaw and learned 
indirectly that many of the birds were 
brought through the winter in that way, 
but he received no reports except the one 
above referred to. Mr. Mershon states 
that this instance is well worth wide 
publicity because it shows how quail may 
be kept through the severe winters of 
northern latitudes by giving them oppor- 
tunity for shelter and food. 


ANTELOPE SEASON 


HE Wyoming State Game Commis- 

sion again made provision for an 
open shooting season on antelope for this 
fall for a period of three days in part of 
the state and six days in other portions, 
commencing September 29th. The special 
antelope permits cost non-residents of the 
state $50 each, and each hunter or party 
of two must be accompanied by a guide. 
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MONTANA INTRODUCES 
BULLFROGS 


LVA CLAPP, State Game Warden 
of Kansas, has presented to Tom 
Marlowe, Chairman of the Fish and Game 
Commission of Montana, a shipment of 
Kansas bullfrogs. Several hundred pairs 
were released in Kicking Horse Reser- 
voir in the hope that they “would find their 
new surroundings congenial and become 
established. 

The bullfrog of the South and the East 
is highly prized as a food delicacy, but 
efforts heretofore to establish them as far 
north as Montana have not been success- 
ful, owing probably to the severity of the 
climate. “This new experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


WESTERN FISH SURVEY 


T a meeting of the game officials of 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah and Idaho 
at Yellowstone National Park on July 
17th and 18th, it was proposed that Con- 
gress make provision by appropriation 
for a survey of the streams of the Rocky 
Mountain region of the United States to 
determine what varieties of fish are suit- 
able for each stream and what is needed 
to be done to provide an adequate food 
supply in each. Congress will undoubtedly 
° asked at the coming session to make 
uch an appropriation. 

” Pavticlonting in the conference were 
representatives of the National Park 
Service, the United States Forest Service, 
the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey and the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. 


BIRTH FROM A GRAVE 


HE laws of nature seem to have been 

inverted when applied to that conti- 
nent of the southern hemisphere embraced 
in the Island of Australia. Many of the 
strange creatures of the animal kingdom 
inhabiting that country have no counter- 
part anywhere else in the world. One of 
the most astonishing in its paradoxical 
habits is the mallee- fowl, a bird which 
buries its eggs in the ground or in a heap 
of sand or rubbish and leaves them there 
to be hatched by the heat of the sun. This 
bird is not abundant and is said to be in 
danger of extermination. 

T. B. Bellchambers of Humbug Scrub, 
South Australia, a corresponding member 
of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, who has established a sanctuary 
for the preservation of the mammal and 
bird life of that region, writes of the 
experience he has had in breeding the 
mallee-fowl under protection, which has 
given him an opportunity to observe its 
strange habits. 

Writing in January, Mr. Bellchambers 


the female of which is 15 years old and 
the male 14 years. This pair invariably 
places the first eg gg in the mound in late 
August, and the female is still laying on 


January 18th. I have two other pair 
working. 
“It is becoming increasingly difficult 


to find in its wild state in Australia, but 
without doubt it could be saved from its 
threatened doom if placed on properly 
protected reserves in the mallee lands. 
(Mallee is the name of a dwarf eucalyptus 
tree.) The pity of it is that our people 
will not see the importance of taking such 
action in time, no less than seven species 
of marsupial life having disappeared from 
over a wide area of this state within the 
last twenty years, and our avifauna have 
likewise suffered very grievous losses.” 

The mallee-fowl inhabits the dryer parts 
of Australia. It deposits its eggs in 
mounds of sand and rubbish which are 
from ten to twenty feet in diameter and 
about two and a half feet high. The eggs, 
which are about three and a half by two 
and a half inches in size, are buried some 
eighteen inches deep and are deposited 
over a period of three or four months. 
The incubation period is about two 
months. 

When the chicks hatch, they dig them- 
selves out and receive no attention what- 
ever from their parents, having to shift 
for themselves from birth. The adults pay 
more or less attention to the care of the 
mounds in which the eggs are placed by 
scratching off the surface occasionally 
in order to admit the heat of the sun. 
They appear to understand the necessity 
for this, varying their operations accord- 
ing to the weather. 

The birds are about the size of domestic 
fowl. They build the mounds in which 
the eggs are placed by scratching the sand 
in a heap with their feet. The vast amount 
of labor required may well be imagined 
from the size of the mounds. 


PHEASANT PROPAGATION IN 
TWO STATES 


ICHIGAN and Wisconsin produced 

at their game farms this year a 
total of 30,000 pheasant eggs. Each state 
set as large a percentage of the eggs as 
possible at the state game farms and 
distributed the others to private individ- 
uals for hatching. The distribution of 


birds from the two states will approxi- 
mate 15,000, besides those reared by pri- 
vate individuals. The hatching of eggs by 
individuals has not been so successful as 
the work of the state game farms, owing 
to lack of technical “knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The work of these two states in propa- 
gating and introducing pheasants is of a 
substantial character and should go a 
long way toward increasing the stock of 
wild birds. 


VIRGINIA IMPORTING DEER 


TRANGE as it may seem, with its 

vast areas of wilderness mountain 
country, Virginia is finding it necessary 
to import deer to restock her depleted 
forests. Recently thirty white-tailed deer 
were procured by the State Department 
of Game and Inland Fisheries from the 
Pisgah National Forest of North Caro- 
lina, purchase having been made of the 
United States Forest Service at $25 per 
head. 

The deer will be distributed and lib- 
erated in various parts of the state in 
favorable localities.. Virginia has large 
areas well suited to deer. 

The experience of a number of other 
states in restoring deer by restocking and 
putting into effect the protection of fe- 
males and fawns should easily be dupli- 
cated in Virginia. 


MAMMOTH FISH HATCHERY 


CCORDING to announcement of the 
Arkansas Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, that state is now constructing what, 
when completed, will be the world’s larg- 
est fish hatchery. It is being constructed 
near Lonoke, Arkansas, under the super- 
vision of Del Brown of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, an experienced fish 
hatchery builder and superintendent who 
has been loaned to the state of Arkansas 
for this undertaking. Mr. Brown is offi- 
cially in charge of the United States 
Fisheries Station at Mammoth. Springs, 
Arkansas. 

The Arkansas hatchery, when com- 
pleted, will include two hundred and forty- 
four acres of ponds and will be devoted 
to the propagation of the warm-water 
nest-building fishes such as bass and 
bream. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 
American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Combination Price 





says: 

“The mallee-fowl (Leipoa ocellata) are 
just now proving interesting in that 
chicks are now arriving. This season being 
favorable, we are expecting better success 
than the last season or two, when summer 
rains spoiled our chances. Conditions here 
are very different to those of this bird’s 
natural habitat. 

“His Majesty the King was pleased to 
accept from me a pair of these interesting 
birds. They were bred here from a pair, 


Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 
FIELD AND STREAM 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. set 


Name ....... 
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GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 














‘The Bachelor Gobbler 


A wise turkey that fooled them 


VERCAST skies. The brooding 
stillness of the swamp. Sloughs 
filled to overflowing. Wind in the 
tall cypress trees blowing their 

gray beards of moss. Silently we pick our 
way, the Banker and I. We agree to travel 
due west until we reach the shore of Little 
Briarpatch Lake. He moves a hundred 
yards to my left, and a hundred yards in 
the swamp often means out of sight. 

We are in quest of turkeys. It is the 
Banker’s first experience, and I am a 
little concerned lest he miss his way, even 
with the compass. To my left is an acorn 
ridge, favorite feeding 
ground for the wary 
birds; to my right, a 
desolate flat submerged 
at every whim of a 
fickle river. Occasion- 
ally I stop to call, in the 
hope of attracting a 
bird lost from its mates, 
but no answer. And I 
have promised the Bank- 
er the sight of a turkey. 
I could not promise 
more. 

I move with quiet 
speed. The Banker is 
less experienced, and 
occasionally I hear from 
his direction the break- 
ing of canes that he 
should have circled. I 
keep my eye cocked to- 
ward him. There are 
two reasons: I must not 
lose him; and he may 
start turkeys that are 
feeding in front of him 
or between us, and I 
wish to be prepared to scatter them. 

Then I behold a sight to quicken the 
pulse of the most seasoned hunter. Cross- 
ing a small clearing in my front, with the 
amazing speed that only a turkey can dis- 
play, is the largest turkey I have ever 
seen. He is not more than fifty yards away. 
I can see him perfectly. His long black 
beard almost touches the muddy flat. 


By ELMER I. RANSOM 


In a twinkling my rifle is up. With the 
first shot, the bird takes the air, and with 
the second he vanishes. It was a hard 
shot—I am not chagrined—but I would 
have liked to show him to the Banker. 
One must keep on fine terms with one’s 
banker. 

I know the old boy for a hermit—a 
bachelor gobbler, as we term these wary 
birds in our part of the country. It takes 
the most expert hunting or the most for- 
tunate combination of circumstances, or 
both, to bring such a turkey to bag. Lest 
I be mistaken I take out my big hunting 





Bobcats grow big in Southern swamps 


knife and begin the task of building a 
blind. Perhaps he is not-alone and my 
shots scattered the others without my be- 
ing aware of it—I have had it happen. If 
so, I can call one or more and give the 
Banker a shot. 

But it is not to be. I call for two hours 
to no purpose, and the failing light warns 
us that we must be on our way to our 


all 


pe outboard motor and to Moccasin 
.odge. 

It was my first sight of the Bachelor 
Gobbler of Briarpatch Lake. He was to 
live with us as a fable and a phantom. 
Every man in our little circle was to see 
him and have his chance—poor ones, I 
will admit. 

So the Banker and I continue our way 
toward the lake which we must circle 
before we can come to the shack. I will 
keep my promise and give him a glimpse 
of this magnificent bird. The turkey has 
flown toward the eastern shore of the lake, 
which we are approach- 
ing, and I feel confident 
that I know where he 
has stopped. 


HILE yet seventy 

yards from the 
lake there is a great 
noise. A limb breaks, 
and we see our bird sail 
across the lake and head 
toward a patch of canes 
on the other side. We 
search the canes after 
going around the lake, 
but to no purpose. A 
few minutes later, with 
our duffle packed in the 
boat, we are homeward 
bound. 

Moccasin Lodge is a 
one-room shack, built 
by our own little group 
of turkey-hunting en- 
thusiasts on the shore of 
the Savannah River. A 
half-mile in the swamp 
and to the southeast lies 
the head of Little Briarpatch Lake. It 
stretches for a mile in length approxi- 
mately north and south and is about two 
hundred yards wide. 

South of the shack and to the west of 
the “Little Lake” lies Big Briarpatch. It 
is slightly wider and longer than Little 
Briarpatch, and has its length in an ap- 
proximate easterly and westerly direction. 
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The type of open-woods turkey blind that we used. A hunter is in the blind 


Between and beyond these two lakes is a 
ridge on which turkeys roam and feed. 
Here we can hunt on more than two 
thousand acres of wild swampland, given 
over to turkeys and squirrels, with an 
occasional rabbit. This wilderness of cy- 
press and cane, briar and backwater lakes 
has no use beyond its timber and hunting 
values. 

Turkey hunting requires skill that comes 
only with long experience, patience that 
must be a gift, and a knowledge of the 
habits and cunning of the bird that is 
bought with years of questing. It is 
not a casual game. No dog should be 
used to find your birds, and no novice 
can call them up. Even a guide is of 
little value, for the neophyte will ruin 
the work of the best guide with his 
clumsy efforts. So there are few that 
stick to the game, and we have our 
little paradise to ourselves. Every sea- 
son it yields to each of us the legal 
limit—two birds—and leaves plenty for 
seed. We protect them with extreme 
care. 

The news of the Bachelor reached 
our little group promptly on my return 
to the city, and the quest was on. One 
by one he was spotted, first by Texas, 
then Wesley, then Boaty and finally 
by Charlie. But he was a wary warrior 
—survivor of many years. He an- 
swered not the most seductive call; 
and even Barney, the only man I know 
who can gobble properly, failed to call 
him. He would not approach an old 
stump, a fallen tree top or a suspicious 
bunch of canes. 

How did we know we were seeing 
the same gobbler? Ask any experienced 
turkey hunter, and he will tell you that 
when hunting regularly in the same 
country he can almost give a name to 
every big gobbler in his range. And 
besides, he was the largest turkey we 
had ever seen in our part of the swamp. 
A lumber compacy had begun opera- 
tions across the river, and the logging 
had probably driven him out of his 
accustomed haunts. 

The Bachelor became the object of 
every hunt, but he eluded us. The first 
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good opportunity to score against him 
came to Wesley. As he was returning to 
the shack about noon the big bird flew 
up in a tree some three hundred yards 
away. Wesley set out after him on a dead 
run, hurdling canes, splashing through 
shallow sloughs and disregarding briars. 

Maybe the Bachelor under-estimated 
Wesley’s speed, and perhaps he was dis- 
concerted by this unusual and unethical 
method of hunting; but he allowed him 
to get within about seventy yards. Then 


Calling turk 


pet 


eys from the blind 
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Wesley stopped suddenly, threw up his 
.30-30 and fired—and missed. Try shoot- 
ing after such a sprint, and you will under- 
stand the reason. 

The last day of the season found me in 
the swamp. I had killed one turkey earlier 
in the season and had passed up two fine 
opportunities since that time, hoping that 
I might bag the Bachelor Gobbler. The 
buds were on the trees. The turkeys were 
feeding largely on these tender buds and 
left little evidence by their scratching to 
guide one in hunting. The trees were 
still bare of foliage, and the birds 
could get together after being scattered 
without calling or coming to a call. 
No use for them to call when they can 
see each other. 

Thus my chances to complete my 
limit were none too good. But fortune 
was to favor me. I stopped about noon 
in an open cypress flat and ate my 
lunch. There is a mystery to the swamp 
that grips you, and I have come to 
love it. It is as much a part of the 
hunting as bagging the game. 


SAT there for more than an hour 

listening to the various sounds, par- 
ticularly interested in those shy, rare 
birds, the pileated woodpeckers. Then 
two squirrels, intent on their domestic 
affairs of early spring, ran up a tree 
near by, and I watched them, amused. 
I rarely shoot one, and then only for 
food. They peered at the intruder be- 
low, and I barked at them. Immediately 
they set up a furious argument, and 
one of them, clinging to the side of the 
tree, thought to scare me away by 
barking in reply. 

Thus time slipped by and I had not 
moved. From my right came four shots 
in rapid succession. They were from 
Boaty, and I knew at once that he had 
scattered turkeys. Seconds later a fine 
young gobbler sailed by, to light in a 
tree not sixty yards away. 

The smallest part of the game is 
the killing; so why dwell on it. It has 
another phase, however. With the 
crack of the rifle and before my young 
gobbler had hit the ground, there was 
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a noise behind me. With a great clapping 
of wings, the Bachelor rose in the air. He 
came from not more than fifty yards in 
my rear and from behind the tree against 
which I had been sitting. The other turkey 
had fallen stone- dead, and it was my 
season’s limit. 

The Bachelor seemed confused on the 
direction of the shot and passed me, flying, 
not more than thirty yards away. A fine 
quartering shot—dead easy with a shot- 
gun and better than an even chance with 
the rifle I was using. Yes, I shot at him! 
I must confess it, and I am glad I missed 
him. But I would have been less than 
human had I let that shot slip by. I could 
no more control my trigger finger than 
I could conquer the natural impulse to 
swim if I went overboard. 

I missed him, yes; and was glad when 
he sailed away unharmed. There would 
have been no story to tell if I had killed 
him after having the legal limit, and with 
just a chance shot where the only skill 
involved was the skill in shooting. But 
I did my best to hit him at the time. 

My next sight of the Bachelor Gobbler 
came late in March. Texas and I were 
hunting with cameras. The season was 
gone, and we were bent on taking a picture 
of an old gobbler at his love-making. We 
particularly desired to snap the Bachelor. 


HAVE tried to make pictures of wild 

turkeys for two springs and haven't 
taken an acceptable picture yet, but I will! 
It brings the same thrill to the real lover 
of the wild turkey as when hunting with 
a gun. Where the gobbling season is le- 
gally closed to shooting, it gives an oppor- 
tunity to see the birds during the most 
interesting period, and the calling of them 
loses none of its charm through lack of 
firearms. 

Just after dawn, as we neared the head 
of the Little Lake, we heard a bird gobble 
several hundred yards down the shore and 
proceeded cautiously in the direction of 
the sound. When we had moved about a 
hundred yards, we chose a little glade and 
began to call. We made a common mistake 
in that we called too much. Each call 
brought its answer, but it did not bring 


The Bachelor Gobbler 


the gobbler. A whispered conference, and 
we decided to stop calling entirely. This 
finally had its effect. 

When the bird emerged into the glade 
some seventy yards. away, we knew at 
once it was the Bachelor. The sun glint 
on the feathers gave him a slaty appear- 
ance, like some gray old patriarch. The 
camera was ready, but he had been in 
sight only a few moments when he stopped, 
hesitated a second and darted out of sight. 

Several minutes later a fisherman who 
had been on the lake came into the clear- 
ing, and we lost another opportunity. Just 
an opportunity for a picture, you say. 
True, but I would rather have had the 
picture of that grand old bird than to 
have killed him. 


USINESS intervened to keep us out 

of the swamp until June. Then our 
trip netted nothing more exciting than 
three cottonmouth moccasins killed around 
the shore of the Little Lake. 

The following season saw us chasing 
the Bachelor. As the season progressed, 
one by one the crowd surrendered and 
bagged the second turkey, until only Texas 
and I were left. It was the Bachelor or 
nothing with us. And to add to the heat 
of the chase, we would see the old gentle- 
man on every week-end trip, but he was 
elusive and wise. In the two years we 
spent hunting for him, he has never an- 
swered a call except in the gobbling sea- 
son. 

Time moved. It was the 25th of Febru- 
ary—the last week-end. For a week the 
weather had been balmy with early spring. 
Texas and I shed all unnecessary clothes, 
and it was still too hot for hunting in 
comfort. The early dawn found us to- 
gether far back in the swamp, west of 
the Little Lake and south of its lower 
reaches. 

Texas gave a long hoot that would have 
fooled the wisest owl. To our mutual 
astonishment, there was a gobble that 
fairly rocked the trees. It was a booming 
good-morning from the roost. Silently we 
slipped into the most available cover—a 
scant growth of canes—and I decided to 
try to lure him with my cedar box caller. 


An arm of Little Briarpatch Lake framed in great moss-hung trees 


Just three yelps—plaintive, passionate. 
Again that resounding gobble. Again. 
. Again. We would not be trifled with, 
and called no more. The impatient bird 
left the roost, and just thirty yards from 
us lighted the Bachelor Gobbler. 
slight movement from Texas as he 
snapped his gun to position, and the old- 
timer was away. The twelve-gauge cracked 
twice, the second shot when the bird was 
some forty-five yards distant. He tumbled 
back to earth; but he was not killed, and 
scooted away like a race horse. Don’t try 
to out-run a winged turkey. It can’t be 
done. 

“Damn!” Texas put his gun down. 
“Of all the rotten shooting!” he grum- 
bled. “And this, after all the hunting I’ve 
done. Lost the finest turkey that ever 
walked the swamp or roosted in a tree.” 

Never have I seen such gloom. 

The balmy weather had wakened the 
sex instincts of the big bird a full ten days 
before the usual gobbling season. Would 
we ever have such an opportunity again? 
I had nothing to say, but I was heartsick. 
At last we had outwitted the patriarch 
and lost him through a faulty shot. Surely 
it was time for me to keep still. 

“He is winged, Texas,” was my only 
comment, 

“Yes, winged. Have you ever found a 
winged turkey ?” 

The question did not require an answer, 
and one does not argue against a fact. 

“But you may have hit him somewhere 
else.” 


O I didn’t. The wing shot was luck; 
my gun was never on him. Lord, 
man, didn’t he move fast?” 

Further conference, and we decided to 
follow the forlorn hope of finding him. 
For perhaps twenty minutes we waited 
before taking up the chase, so that the 
bird would have time to settle. Then for 
hour after hour we scoured the swamp. 
We separated, and each searched as though 
for a lost diamond of great value. 

Gathering shadows came, and we met 
at the eastern end of Big Briarpatch. 
There was no conversation; no need for 
any. The worst (Continued on page 69) 





Returning home in the evening, I spotted a good bull elk standing out in a flat 


Ravings of a (juide 


Reflections and observations of a man who loves his calling 


AM not a good guide. I lack that cool, 
tolerant diplomacy so common to the 
woodsmen of the big-game fields. 
When I get a would-be Nimrod up 
within two hundred feet of a big bull elk, 
broadside on, I expect to see a killing take 
place. I can not stand calmly by and watch 
six bullets hit all over the landscape with- 
out making a few remarks on the subject. 

A real guide can do this, and how! He 
will take the rifle from the shaking hunter, 
deftly slip up the sights about four notches 
and exclaim, “Look! No wonder you 
missed him! Why, man, that rifle is shoot- 
ing four feet high.” 

We were hunting lion, Bill and I, on the 
Apache Indian Reservation in Arizona. 
As usual, we had a greenhorn in our midst. 
He was wild with excitement. The pros- 
pect of hunting lion and bear almost over- 
powered him. As we lay around the oak 
fire the first night out he asked questions 
galore, many of them good, sane ques- 
tions, too. One in particular I will never 
forget. Neither will I ever forget the 
answer he received. 

“Bill,” he asked, “suppose I see a bear. 
Where shall I aim at him, and what will 
I do if he charges me?” 

Bill Casto, record-holder of seventy-two 
bear in one year’s hunting, answered 
slowly, “The place to hit a b’ar is anyplace 
yuh can. He’ll be leavin’ Cheyenne when 
yuh see him, an’ there won’t be much time 
to pick out vital spots. Hit him an’ slow 
him down; then do yer fancy shootin’.” 

Bill puffed his old straight-stem briar 
and resumed: “As fer a b’ar chargin’ yuh 
in this country, yuh needn’t worry none, 
son. I reckon I’ve killed several hundred 
b’ar, an’ only two of ’em ever charged me. 
Sometimes a feller will cripple a b’ar on 
a mountain side, an’ the dern thing will 
come rollin’ down the slope; but he ain’t 
chargin’ none. Keep away from a wounded 
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b’ar, an’ yuh'll never be in no danger.” 

Now the greenhorn had the right idea. 
There are certain spots on game animals 
well worth remembering when one lines 
up his sights. I question whether one 
hunter in ten knows where these places 
are, and I also doubt whether he will re- 
member to hold on these parts when he 
does get a shot. I have seen hunters shoot 
a rifle dry and swear the buck they were 
shooting at had horns all over him, when 
the buck in question was really nothing 
other than a white-faced calf that had 
strayed away from its mammy. 

Under Arizona conditions, Bill’s bear- 
shooting theory was all right and correct. 
When we get a shot at bruin here, he is in 
full retreat. Few hunters can place a shot 
on such a target as the bear offers. If a 
person has a standing shot, the heart shot 
is the one to use. If one has a side shot, 
hold just back of the fore leg, low down; 
try to get into the chest cavity and not 
shoot off the brisket or the hair of the 
back. 

A facing shot would call for holding 
square at the center of-the breast or the 
sticking place. Neck shots are good at 
close range, but the mark is not large 
enough for any but an expert rifleman to 
practice at a distance. I would not advise 
shooting at a bear’s head. His skull slopes 
back, and his brain is small. Such shots 
call for great skill in placing the bullet, 
though I have seen large bear killed with 
a .22 pistol by trappers who had the bear 
at their mercy in a pen or a trap. 

I have heard old-time hunters of the 
.44-caliber days tell where to hold on a 
charging bear. Their rifles were small and 
light for such work. Big bear were com- 
mon then; no doubt, they did have a mad 
one to deal with occasionally. The low- 
velocity .44 did not have knock-down 
enough to stop such a rush in close quar- 


ters if one held at the breast. To hold on 
the sloping forehead was like shooting at 
the point of an anvil as far as sticking a 
buliet through it was concerned. 

The old-timer shot at the end of the 
nose, or the nostril holes. The bullet would 
follow down this cavity and enter the 
brain. I have heard on good authority that 
this was the practice by bear hunters of 
the early days. I hope I never need to try 


Mountain-lion shooting is different from 
bear hunting. We tree our lion with dogs, 
and can almost measure off our shots with 
calipers if we so desire. In shooting a 
treed lion, we seldom use the heart shot. 
The reason is obvious. Unless we kill the 
“varmint” stone-dead, he will leave the 
tree and light among the dogs, wounded 
and full of fight. 


OOD lion dogs are too valuable to 
warrant such a happening. There is 
little satisfaction in killing a lion if you 
lose a good dog or two in the encounter. 
Ears torn off, disemboweled dogs, and the 
like are sure to be the result if one prac- 
tices heart-shooting lions. Sometime you 
will fail to make a center shot; then look 
out. It is usually a good plan to tie up the 
dogs before shooting a lion out of a tree. 
The best spot to hold on a treed lion is 
the neck. One will either kill instantly or 
miss such a shot. The distance of shooting 
is short and the neck relatively large, as 
compared to the rest of the big cat’s body. 
Such a blow instantly paralyzes him, and 
he hits the ground completely out. 

Do not get the idea that I consider a 
lion particularly dangerous. They are rank 
cowards, and will run from man and dogs 
as long as they can. They are short- 
winded, and tree very quickly after the 
dogs have struck their track. The only 
danger is in bad shooting. The dogs will 





be on the lion the instant he hits the 
ground. 

Many hunters, even old seasoned ones, 
imagine a deer carries his heart between 
his shoulder-blades, just beneath his back- 
bone. Draw a picture of a deer and have 
your friends mark the location of the 
heart. I will bet ninety out of a hundred 
will be too high in their estimate. With 
modern high-powered rifles, almost any 
shot through the chest cavity will get a 
deer; but sometimes in shooting larger 
stuff—elk and moose—one might save 
himself considerable embarrassment by 
placing the bullet in about the right place. 

One of the best shots I ever saw on 
deer and smaller game followed a 
practice which worked well for him. He 
always lined up his sights on the front 
legs of an animal. Keeping this line, he 
held heart-high with his bead, and let go. 
His shot would be a little forward of 
dead center, but he got the game. If he 
shot low, he would usually get a leg, and 
often both of them. 


REMEMBER seeing him almost shoot 

both front legs off a coyote, just beneath 
the body line. Naturally, the beast did not 
travel far. If higher, his shot would smash 
up the shoulder and drop the animal, or 
if above that, the backbone would suffer. 

Most sportsmen hit too high in shoot- 
ing big game. In their haste, they either 
fail to draw a fine bead, or they have an 
erroneous idea about where they want to 
hit. Big game is usually killed at much 
shorter distances than most hunters sup- 
pose. A rifle sighted in say at 300 yards 
will shoot quite a bit high when fired 
under that distance. Among hunters that 
I have guided, fully 75 per cent of them 
overshot their game. I have always urged 
shooters to hold at the bottom of the body 
in deer hunting, especially if the animal 
was running. 

Another habit that novices of big-game 
shooting are prone to is overleading on 
running shots. Men who have done con- 
siderable wing-shooting, especially duck 
hunters, will almost always hold too far 
ahead of a running big-game animal. They 
have the leading instinct so well developed 
that they can not hold on the spot they 
wish to hit. No doubt some lead is re- 
quired, but at the range most big-game 
shooting is executed this is almost nil. 


Ravings of a Guide 


The velocity of the shotgun is so much 
less than that of a high-powered rifle that 
a much longer lead is required for wing 
shots. Then, too, most big game travels at 
a much slower rate of speed than a flying 
duck. 

Most good shots on running game do 
not attempt to follow the animal as a wing- 
shot follows a bird in flight. The success- 
ful hunters that I have observed have ar 
entirely different procedure. They watch 
the course taken by the animal. Probably 
bushes, rocks or trees obstruct the view a 


His rifle barrel does not shimmy now 


good part of the time. Throwing ahead of 
the game in an opening or clearing, they 
pull the trigger as the animal comes into it. 

With a little practice, one can become 
fairly proficient on running shots in this 
way. Simply watch for little openings the 
animal must cross, and drop a bullet 


through there the instant he hits them. 

In shooting down-hill, one is most like- 
ly to overshoot. Shots over the water are 
sometimes confusing, and cause error. 
Poor background has always been a han- 
dicap to hunters. I remember the words 
of that great trap shot, Mark Arie. I was 
complaining of the background at a cer- 
tain shooting club in North Carolina. 
“Aw, don’t shoot at the background,” he 
said. “Shoot at the target.” 

Eastern shooters are liable to underesti- 
mate their shots when hunting in the 
West, and vice versa. One time in Illinois 
I had a standing shot at a wolf. I had 
just recently been transferred there from 
Arizona to take charge of trapping opera- 
tions for the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey. The wolf in question 
was the first one I had seen there, and 
naturally I was anxious to get him to 
prove that Illinois really had wolves. 

The day was cloudy and dark. I jumped 
his royal highness in an open field but a 
few miles out of Quincy, Illinois. He 
made a few jumps and stopped, broadside 
on. Carefully I raised my rifle. I figured 


‘him at 300 yards and held a coarse 


bead at the top of his shoulder. As 
I squeezed the trigger I saw dust rise 
just over him. I doubt if he was 150 yards 
from me. As he ran I overshot him with 
every cartridge in the gun. I could not 
keep low enough on him. Instinctively I 
held high because he appeared farther 
than he really was. He is probably run- 
ning yet, as far as I know. At any rate, 
I did not harm him. 


NOTICED while in Illinois that I 

could kill ducks seemingly at long 
range. Clay targets did not appear so 
large as they did in the West. I seemed 
to have trouble to see my target or game 
as quickly under Mississippi Valley con- 
ditions as I did in Arizona. Several times 
my companion in the duck blind killed 
birds stone-dead that I thought entirely 
out of range. 

Sheep and goat hunting certainly calls 
for correct holding if many heads are to 
be secured. It is very discouraging to 
spend several days locating game and 
then have the sportsman gum up the shot 
when you get him up to it. I usually play 
up the power of psychology on any new 
hunter I take (Continued on page 69) 


I could not wish for a better job than guiding my fellow sportsmen 
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EDITORIAL 
Real Boys and Their Camp-Fires 


and first editor thirty-three years ago, out among 

the Sioux and Chippewa Indians, has generously 
given me this page for a message to camp boys every- 
where. In doing this, the world’s leading sportsman’s 
magazine promotes the American Camp Movement. 

When I was a boy, there were no available organized 
camps; no standards of woodcraft; no accepted tech- 
nique of swimming, canoeing, packing, camping. These 
activities and their success depended upon the genius, 
resourcefulness and intelligence of the individual 
camper. If, early in life, he fell in with a real woods- 
craftsman, a hunter, angler or trapper with the animal 
sense that makes an enterprising and efficient game- 
getter, the boy of forty years ago became a fortunate 
pupil of the only outdoor teacher of that early time. 
He learned his wilderness arts only by applying natural 
aptitude to nature problems every day on every trail. 
Boys are more fortunate now! 

There were, of course, a few fascinating books by 
ardent hunters, trappers and anglers—like Frank 
Forester, Nessmuk, Dan Beard and McLellan, Rob- 
erts and Drummond, the naturalist poets, and others, 
who had something to say about hard-scrabble and sel f- 
care in the woods. But they were individual campers— 
not the leaders of the group camping system we know 
to-day. 

Then Fietp AND STREAM came upon the scene 
vigorously to advocate game preservation, protection 
and propagation; the conservation of our natural re- 
sources ; the migratory bird law; bird sanctuaries ; bag 
limits; more game and fewer game hogs; forest pro- 
tection and reforestation; laws against the pollution 
of brooks, lakes and rivers; riflery and good marks- 
manship for all real boys, girls, men and women. In 
short, FIELD AND STREAM’s remarkable history, from 
the day when two enthusiastic boys launched its ad- 
vanced ideas and ideals upon a hazardous business 
career, is the story of the gradual development of our 
national good sportsmanship, our rugged trail and 
camp life and state conservation policies—all that has 
made every one of us conscious of outdoor values in 
every sport and recreative activity. 


NIELD AND STREAM, of which I was a founder 


S I, the only survivor of that enthusiasm which 
my associate, the late John P. Burkhard, and I 
felt for our magazine, FreELD AND STREAM, its con- 
structive work, inspirational editorials and high ideals, 
look back upon the grit, groan and go required 
to achieve success, I thank the hardy men of the West- 
ern woods and their Indian allies who taught us boys 
something of the secrets of sound woodcraft and the 
romance it begets in the heart and head of real boys. 
Recently I returned from another summer’s tour of 
organized boys’ and girls’ camps in New York, New 
England and Canada. After climbing a few peaks in 
the White Mountains, I visited forty-odd camps to see 
what this selected group had done since I visited, sur- 
veyed and wrote a book about camps a few years ago. 
I returned with the firm conviction that the American 
Camp Movement is a tremendous force in the health, 
physical training and character-building of American 
boys and girls—a force which all parents in the land 
should enlist in the rearing, education and social adjust- 
ment of their children. 


All camps of competent direction and adequate 
equipment are doing yeoman service for the youth 
of the nation. Child education and social adaptability 
are not complete in this highly-geared world without 
adequate camp training in addition to the less romantic 
and more arduous work of the school. The profession 
of the qualified camp director has become the most 
alluring, the most subtle and one of the most effective 
educational agencies in America. And Europe is paying 
its homage to this modern recreative educational force 
by emulating its wholesome, epoch-making career. 


AM saying this to the parents of the half million 

camp boys I have personally met in camps and on 
the trail. I want to impress all parents with the fact that 
the enrolment of their boy in a good camp is the best 
Christmas present they can give him, his camp director 
and that boy’s own family in health, happiness, char- 
acter, a useful head, and hands that make a resource- 
ful, efficient man out of a real boy. Early winter camp 
enrolment by parents would solve some of the most 
harassing economic problems of all camp directors. 
Very late enrolments—these of late May and early 
June—are the bane of their lives. 

In many camps there are activities which repeat the 
sports and athletics of the school. Some of these cease 
to interest campers in adult life. In place of camp activ- 
ities which are naturally abandoned by men when they 
go into business or the professions, there should be 
more training in those sports which they can and will 
pursue all their lives. The five best and most useful of 
these are swimming, canoeing, angling, shooting and 
photography, with all their gratifying, health-produc- 
ing and happy ramifications in any part of the world. 

The art of angling and hunting expertly and effec- 
tively is the fundamental of modern man’s greatest free- 
dom from the oppression and concussions of civilization. 
It is a passion that never forsakes him in its wholesome, 
romantic, recreative expression. The man who can 
swim, canoe, cast flies, who can handle firearms with 
safety and effect in every situation, and bring back a 
pictorial record of his rambles, is of that masculine 
virility which makes him a superior being in the depths 
either of civilization or of the wilderness. Angling, 
hunting and photography lead to travel—and travel is 
the best teacher and friend-winner in all the world. 

The numerous camp fires at which I have had the 
privilege of squatting have sometimes heard me recite : 


A feller’s glad to be a friend— 
Out fishin’; 

A helping hand he’ll always lend— 
Out fishin’; 

The brotherhood of rod an’ line, 

An’ sky an’ stream is always fine; 

Men come real close to God’s design— 
Out fishin’, 


The gospel of the American Camp is a natural re- 
ligion in the heart of every boy and every other lover 
of wholesome living outdoors-and-in! So let us keep 
our camp fires burning all through life. 





° Ack, 
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T has often been said, and tritely, that 

old times never come back again. 

Good times may, but old times never. 

And this, it would seem, might ap- 
ply with particular emphasis to the hunt- 
ing field of to-day. And yet, of recent 
years there fell to my lot an experience 
with black ducks, or black mallards, that 
rises like a vision of the past—a glimpse 
of those former days of unhindered and 
unstinted luxury by field and flood, now 
largely gone forever. 

The scene and the thrill of participating 
in it abide with me still, preserved be- 
yond any possible erosion of time “in 
history’s golden urn.” This, too, in a 
section where any respectable bag of this 
most sagacious and sophisticated of all 
sporting wildfowl was not only unheard 
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The real prize of a ducker’s mixed bag is the black mallard 







































































































of but rated impossible. And to this day 
I never mark a flighting flock tracing its 
swift course across the airy pathway of 
the sky or tumble one of these wily birds 
to the gun, but there comes with it a 
memory of the time when two of us 
caught a gathering of the clan literally 
where the wool was short. As becomes a 
veracious chronicle, it must be stated that 
the event could never have been pulled 
off had not the forces of nature been work- 
ing in our favor. 

The roving partridge hunter often runs 
across things worth the bagging other 
than the string of fan-tailed beauties of 
which he is in pursuit. In this connection, 
I recall a tree full of coons and a tree 
full of wild honey; but to fall upon a 
swamp full of black mallards, only to be 
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denied by natural conditions from secur- 
ing a single bird, was at first blush some- 
thing new under the sun, though strictly 
to the facts. 

Let us now diverge a moment and con- 
sider a few of the many virtues of this 
truly remarkable waterfowl, known to 
sportsmen as the black duck. From the 
point of evading the “snare of the fowl- 
er,” the black duck is the king-pin of his 
kind, making all other ducks look like the 
veriest amateurs. And as for sheer wis- 
dom and craftiness in knowing how to 
avoid contact with flying lead, to survive, 
flourish and increase his kind the year 
round, literally at the very back door of 
his most arch enemy, man, he flies with- 
out an equal, alone, in a class by himself. 
In this respect, he is like the fox, crow 
and white-tailed deer, always with us, 
but not of us. 

To make a limit bag to-day on this fowl 
on free range is exceedingly uncommon 
and usually only to be accomplished with 
surety on preserved or baited ground, and 
not always then. Long after every other 
variety of fowl has been reduced to the 
vanishing point or wholly extirpated, the 
very wildness and shrewdness of this bird 
will have preserved him in great numbers 
—a striking example of the survival of 
the fittest. And his table qualities are 
quite the equal of his mental ones. 


N° fact, I am convinced that when on 
good feed, and fat and fine, a black duck 
is rarely equalled, let alone surpassed, by 
any other fowl. And that goes for the 
far-famed canvasback as well as the rest. 
After a comparison of values times 
without number, the most one could 
concede to the latter, by straining a point, 
might be that a good canvasback was per- 
haps as good as a good black duck but 
no better. 

Here I am reminded of a good story 
bearing on this point, told of Tom Apple- 
ton, the famous Boston wit. He was eat- 
ing black duck at a table in the Saturday 
club at Parker’s. They overheard him 
talking to himself. Said he: “The black 
duck is as good a bird as the canvasback, 
only he doesn’t taste as well. The differ- 
ence between a black duck and a canvas- 
back duck is that the canvasback feeds 
on wild celery. The black duck would be 
just as good a bird as the canvasback if 
he ate wild celery. But d him, he 
won't eat it.” 

Tom must have been a little off his 
feed that day as well as his natural his- 
tory. Of course, a black duck won’t eat 
w'ld celery to the extent a canvasback 
does because he can’t get at it so well. 
Tom probably wasn’t aware that nature 
had made the black duck a non-diving 
species, whereas a canvasback can de- 
scend through forty feet of water if nec- 
essary to grub up his favorite fare of the 
tender winter buds and rootstocks of the 
wild celery. The non-diving varieties that 
habitually tip up in feeding, submerging 
only the head, neck and upper half of the 
body, get an occasional bud, but more oft- 
en they feed upon the leaves when they 
find them in shallow water. However, 
have frequently observed black ducks go- 
ing completely under after wild celery 
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A ducking incident of grousing days 


growing in two or three feet of water. 

However, the black duck doesn’t require 
an exclusive diet of celery to turn him 
into the matchless mensal delight that he 
truly is. Nor would he be any the better 
for it. You cannot paint the lily or gild 
gold. The wild rice, the wappato, the sago 
pst eed and all the other succulent pond- 
weeds of his favorite haunts play their 
part to fatten him in season to a degree 
of savoriness that is beyond all praise. In 
passing it may be observed that either 
fowl becomes no better eating than a 
sheldrake when driven by necessity, such 
as a hard winter, to take pot luck and 
adopt a fish and animal diet along the 
coast. 

And now let us return to the hunt. 
Early one season, just as the pale 
harvest moon was beginning to shine and 
the leaves to change their listless green 
for the more gorgeous tinge of autumn, 
I set out in company with an elderly 
sportsman and his two bird dogs on a 
little tour of exploration. Like myself, 
my companion was anxious to exchange 
for an indefinite period the debts, duns 
and deviltries of civilization for the peace 
and freedom of the hunting field. 


UR objective was a point some fifty 

miles inland from the coast, there to 
look into the status of certain bird covers, 
the sporting possibilities of which had in a 
roundabout way reached our ears. We had 
planned to spend our days under canvas 
after that most enjoyable fashion known 
as a camp hunt, looking upon work, per se, 
as our dissipation and hunting our busi- 
ness. It can be recorded that we dissipated 
little, but attended strictly to the business 
at hand. 

Somehow in going in, just where and 
when we never knew, we took a wrong 
lead that eventually brought us into terri- 
tory to which both were strangers. This, 
however, was of small moment, for we 
always had a penchant for the exploring 
of new ground. As the country looked 
inviting and promising from a bird hunt- 
er’s viewpoint, we decided to run it over, 
changing base as the trend of sport and 
conditions warranted. 

Though this neck-o’-the-woods held 
only an occasional dwelling slumbering 
among the quiet of the hills and valleys, 
folks were of the right sort, to whom the 
sportsman is ever welcome company. 
While there were birds enough to satisfy 
any reasonable mortal, odd bits of sport 
often came our way, through the kindly 
offices of the hill people, that might other- 
wise have been passed by, unknown to 
exist. Verily did it prove for the gunner 
a land flowing in much rich milk and 
honey and—sweet cider. And so, in the 
happy oblivion of time, during which we 
had given the grouse and woodcock a 
good trimming, the weeks of the season 
which ran to the month of Christmas had 
slipped away one by one, 

ndian summer had come—and gone. 
The stealthy march of the sun southward 
had brought the dwindling days at last. 
Days of flying leaves and boisterous wind 
roaring out of the north, bearing a threat 
of winter in the occasional snow squall, 
followed perhaps with one of those rare 


days so strangely quiet and calm with its 
night of stiffening frost and increasing 
cold. 

Desirous of shooting the season out 
with the grouse, now that the last wood- 
cock had vanished in the southern horizon, 
we were about, casting around for snugger 
quarters than those afforded by a canvas 
rooftree. Fortune smiled upon us oppor- 
tunely in the form of a native son perched 
high upon his load of wood. Most folks 
living in game country are interested in 
game, and our new acquaintance was no 
exception to the general rule. With this 
bond of mutual interest between us and 
having learned of our desire for a change 
of base, he “lowed” it might be managed, 
but he must see his “woman” first. 

Meanwhile he announced that he had 





Average Northern type “red-leg” at left, 
contrasted with average specimen of native 


black duck or black mallard 


killed his winter’s pork a couple of days 
before, and we would all go to the house 
and have dinner. This invitation fell like 
the sound of sweet music on our ears, as 
we were both pretty well fed up on a 
game diet and had begun to long for 
something a little more substantial. As we 
drove along I heard my companion hum- 
ming an old darky song which sounded 
something like this: 


You can talk about yer wahtermelon, red as any 


With the black seeds a-stickin’ in the sides like 
crows, 
With the core a-comin’ clean out to de rine, 
But oh, I’m longin’ for de hog-killin’ time. 
When we arrived at the house, dinner 
was ready. In the center of the table was 
a large platter well filled with pork spare 
ribs and backbone. As we became seated 
our hostess told us that the one who could 
eat the most backbone should have a piece 
of pumpkin pie, and I recall that my com- 
panion ate so much backbone that when 
the time came he didn’t want any pie. 





The black mallard averages heavier than 
the green-head. While looking larger, this 
green-head actually weighed 44 pound less 
than the native black thatregistered3 pounds 


In the matter of accommodations, we 
were made most welcome. The balance of 
the short afternoon was spent in snaking 
our duffle out to the house, where for the 
first time in over two months we were to 
sleep on a mattress and under a shingle 
roof. Our new quarters proved a good 
example of the old-time way-back farm— 
probably the most wholly comfortable 
and thoroughly satisfying type of place 
to abide in and enjoy life that America 
has ever produced in any era. 

While standing in the yard just before 
dusk, watching our host feed a flock of 
tame turkeys, something winging above 
a belt of near-by wood caught our atten- 
tion. Soon another flock of speeding dots 
followed, tracing its swift way across the 
late autumnal sky. “Black ducks for a 
dollar,” remarked my companion as the 
birds drifted down behind the shadow of 
the timber. 

“Ducks,” observed our host. “Why, 
yes, they be thicker’n spatter over in ther 
swamp by ther lake. But yer can’t kill 
none, kase they can’t be got at. We done 
tried it more’n forty times.” 


T this sight and mention of fowl my 
companion, who had been raised in 
duck country and like myself possessed an 
innate fondness for their shooting, began to 
prick up his ears. Further inquiry resulted 
in our ascending to the house attic, where 
from a gable window and perhaps a mile 
away we caught the glint of distant water 
through a pass in the hills. This, our 
host told us, was where the birds were 
headed for and an impenetrable swamp 
at the lake’s upper end. 

“But tain’t no use goin’ fer ’em,” again 
stoutly averred our friend, “kase ther 
birds use in ther swamp an’ never in ther 
lake, an’ ther swamp’s too thick ter get 
in a boat an’ too deep ter wade. An’ there 
yer are.” 

Howbeit we decided to hunt grouse the 
next day in the lake’s direction and have 
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a look at the possibilities for fowl, if any. 
We did so, only to find our host had not 
overstated the facts either as to the number 
of birds or their inaccessibility. The body 
of water, which might have been termed a 
small lake or a large pond, was traversable 
on three sides, but across its entire upper 
half spread a swamp of an eighth of 
a mile in width and half again as deep. 

Where it joined the waters of the lake, 
there grew thickly scattered beds of cat- 
tails, sedge and reeds through which a 
boat might be shoved for a certain distance 
into the fastness. Here a dead-line began 
in the form of a watery jungle of buck 
brush, waterbush and great moss-grown 
bosses of ancient tree stumps, where once 
had stood the forest. Seeking the crest 
of a low mound just within the border 
of the wood that overlooked the prospect, 
we sat us down for a reconnaissance. 

Though not a single bird was in evi- 
dence—so thick grew the screening growth 
of bush, thatch and tule—the ear told 
what the eye could not: that the game was 
hidden there in numbers. The sound of 
splashing as birds played about. The sub- 
dued, grunting quacks of contentedly 
feeding ducks sounding like a drove of 
shoats. The low, running mee-amph mee- 
amph of the drakes and the dull clop of 
folding wings tucked against the side as 
a bird ceased winnowing. 

Thinking to start some that might offer 
a chance if they passed out and 
over our station, I fired a shot 
across the swamp. Not a feather 
lifted. Another load went out 
with like result, followed by a 
deep and brooding silence over 
the face of the swamp. That the 
black duck is no fool duck was 
well illustrated by this circum- 
stance. These birds, accustomed 
as they were to the sound of the 
intermittent shooting that oc- 
curred through the season in their 
vicinity in the near-by wood, had 
learned to ignore the sound of a 
gun as meaning nothing to them 
while in the seclusion of this par- 
ticular spot. And they had learned 
they were as safe from molesta- 
tion, hidden away in the fastness 
of this swampy stronghold, as had 
they been upon another planet. 


HIS, then, was the condition 

of things. I could not see that 
we had a chance from any angle, 
nor had we at that particular time. 
3ut my companion, with an older 
head in such matters and who had 
seen the like before, filled and 
smoked his pipe with a look of 
benign satisfaction, and averred 
that the sight of that swamp full 
of ducks was enough to cause any 
bird hunter to smile. 

He explained that only once a 
season could birds in such a situa- 
tion be reached, and then only for rr 
a brief period under certain condi- . 
tions. We had arrived at the oppor- F 
tune time. After outlining his plan, a 
he concluded by saying, “When ~ 
we get the chance to hit that 
bunch of birds, we'll hit it hard.” 

I saw that the making of a good bag 
was not unlikely, provided things broke 
right for us. Our first step in the program 
upon reaching the homeward end of the 
lake was to lift our host’s light fishing 
skiff from its winter quarters on the bank 
and put it to soak again to close up the 
already opening seams. That worthy, who 
had seen us depart to investigate the duck 
situation and now return to the fold with- 
out a feather, save in the shape of a couple 
of brace of grouse, now had his innings at 
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the “I told you so” game. He was frankly 
astonished when he heard us charge ‘the 
youth of the household to bring us out 
several boxes of heavy loads upon his 
next trip to the distant village. 

It being near the close of the season, 
the dealer had been cleaned out of his 
heavy ammunition, and the best the lad 
could do was to bring out a regular three- 
dram load of No. 6 shot. We preferred 
something a bit stouter for the work at 
hand, but as the shot was chilled, it was 
an improvement on the lighter grouse 
loads we had with us. The last few days 
we had spent in still-hunting the birds, 
leaving the dogs, that had been run ragged 
by the season’s steady work, behind to 
recuperate. And daily, with something 
akin to the patience of the pioneer, we 
paid a quiet visit to the knoll in the wood 
that overlooked the mallard stronghold. 


Ik that section, winter comes to put her 
final seal upon the lakes somewhere 
during the first ten days of December. 
But the skim ice forms first upon the 
quiet sheltered waters of the pond holes, 
swamps and marshes, starting at the shal- 
low ends and shore edges and gradually 
extending to deeper and wider areas as 
the cold begins to strengthen. 

In some sections, an invariable and 
peculiar accompaniment of the last days 
of open water preceding the final freeze 
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The gun, the bag and the boat 


is a two- or three-day blow of high and 
continuous wind. Though subsiding in a 
measure with the setting of the sun, 
enough runs through the nights to keep 
the more epen waters from freezing until 
it has blown itself out. This seasonal 
circumstance was the biggest factor to 
reckon with in the waiting game which 
we were now playing. 

Nightly the glass sank lower as the 
cold increased. From our watching post, 
the babble and chatter of the black host 





grew louder and more distinct as the body 
of birds, moving ahead of the ice, began 
to appear near the more open rice beds 
edging the swamp along the pond’s border, 
Dark forms showed among the thinning 
thatch, out. of which occasional flocks 
ventured to swim to investigate the feed 
in the shallow spaces of the rice pools, 
The black mallard, when oblivious of dan- 
ger and feeling at home, is one of the 
most stately and dignified of all the water- 
fowl. 

Late of an afternoon, we lay watching 
a body of the birds, by far the largest 
that had yet come out into the wild oats, 
Great, watchful, long-necked black fel- 
lows, they were tipping up and drifting 
about over the pools, preening themselves 
with all the grace and sedateness of a 
swan. The day had been decidedly frosty, 
with a fair breeze which at sundown 
began piping up strongly out of the north- 
west. By morning it had attained half 
a gale, blowing the tops off the waves, 
the flying spray freezing to everything 
it hit. The glass had dropped to 20 above, 
and we knew the time had come to 
strike. 

It took a full hour to skirt the wind- 
ward shore, for the most part under 
cover, to a point where we must emerge 
openly to get over and into the rice. 
I remember glancing at the time—exactly 
3.30 P. M.—as we paddled out in plain 
view of the nearest birds, at 
least two gunshots away. For a 
moment they eyed us as though 
nonplused, every head stiffly erect, 
motionless as though cast in 
bronze. Then, with that towering 
jump which has earned for black 
duck the term “woodcock of the 
water,” they vaulted into the air 
with startled quacks. Then, with 
a thunderous roar of wing, a black 
cloud lifted out of the tawny beds 
of thatch and followed them sky- 
ward. 

Such a sight as was now pre- 
sented [I have rarely beheld. 
It can hardly be described—only 
recalled to those who know. A 
picture of the kind sportsmen 
alone can see, and one that would 
set the nerves of the hardiest 
a-tremble. For here were half a 
thousand birds making the air 
sing about us, and all solid black 
duck, without sign of any other 
variety among them. 


S they milled and circled above 
us and began to scatter and 
depart in swift strings over the 
surrounding timber it was hard 
to resist driving lead into the 
occasional one that passed within 
range. But we let them go, as it 
is not always wise to shoot at 
ducks when you drive them out 
of a place. So we held our hands 
while they routed, knowing better 
things were in store. 

A chance offered for us to divide 
our forces in the form of a musk- 
rat house the size of a haycock, 
deep buried in a reed bed, upon 
which I was soon comfortably 
ensconced. My companion took up his 
station some hundred yards distant. We 
were both shooting 12-gauge, double, 
ejector bird guns on this occasion, fitted 
with single triggers, which latter feature 
proved a boon, since gloves were a neces- 
sity. The barrels bored for cover use were 
a bit open for the sport at hand. They 
shut us out for distant work, and we 
must perforce pick our shots. 

Scarcely had my friend concealed him- 
self when a single (Continued on page 71) 
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Sam was peuel as a trusty i 


N a cold, drizzly afternoon in 
November, Doctor McLaws 
picked up the timber wolf puppy 


and put it, snarling and scratch- 
ing, into the pocket of his hunting coat. 
A few minutes earlier he had come face 
to face on the mountain trail with the 
mother wolf. The Doctor was headed for 
the Mennonite settlement with medical 
supplies in his saddle-bags. The wolf was 
leaving the Mennonite settlement with a 
fat barred rock hen in her mouth. 

It took only a moment for the Doctor 
to raise his gun to his shoulder and drop 
the wolf dead in her tracks. On seeing that 
he had killed a nursing mother, the Doc- 
tor left his Mexican pony and searched for 
the wolf’s den. In it he found only one 
little wolf puppy less than a week old. 

The owner of the hen offered to rid 
him of the puppy. Wolves are no more 
popular with chicken raisers in the moun- 
tains of Mexico than those in more thickly 
settled countries. That hen was not the 
first to be stolen from the Mennonite’s 
flock. The whole settlement urged the 
Doctor to destroy the young wolf. They 
assured him that timber wolves were un- 
tamable. 

Remembering the two young deer that 
fed out of his hand and romped with 
his hunting dog around the enclosure at his 
mining hospital, the Doctor shook his 
head. He never had failed in making 
friends with an animal; so he would try 
raising this timber wolf. 

Back at the mine, he was told the same 
story. A timber wolf was untamable. It 
made no difference how young you took 
them; they would die fighting 
and refuse to eat. Still the Doc- 
tor shook his head and said he 
would try this puppy. 

“My first effort at feeding 
him was not very successful,” 
acknowledged the Doctor. “He 
fought and squirmed so that I 
couldn’t get the medicine drop- 
per between his jaws. The next 
morning he swallowed a few 
drops, though he continued to 
fight. 

“In a few days he learned 
enough to recognize me as his 
source of food and realized that 
I was not going to hurt him. 
After the medicine dropper, I 
used a spoon to feed him. Then 
Jack, my pointer, taught him to 
lap milk from a saucer. Nobody 
had to teach him to gnaw a 
bone or devour fresh meat. 

“The men around the mine, 


The story of a tame timber wolf 





By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


who had lived in Mexico much longer 
than I had, all assured me that I was lay- 
ing up trouble for myself and death for 
my hunting dog. It was all right to allow 
the wolf while a puppy to run around the 
hospital grounds loose and play with Jack, 
who was all but grown. But let the wolf 
get a little stronger, and it would be 
good-by dog. Some day I would come 
home and not only find the pointer torn to 
pieces, but my two deer devoured. 

“It was just the other way. If, when 
playing, the wolf—I named him Sam— 
pinched Jack too hard or treated him 
roughly, the dog would turn on him. 
Promptly Sam would roll over on his 
back and begin to beg for mercy. He would 
whimper like a child. Sometimes Jack 
would forgive him and let him up. Then 
again he would give him a sound trounc- 
ing. The wolf never fought back. 

“The wolf must have realized that he 
was the stronger of the two. One instance 
that proved this fact was the way the 
two of them used to handle a bulldog that 
belonged to the manager of the mine. Jack 
and Sam, playing in the hospital enclosure, 
would see this bulldog coming down the 
hill. Jack would slip through the fence 
and pick a quarrel. The bulldog was not a 
bit afraid of the pointer and always ready 
to accept his challenge. 


“7 when the bull was ready to begin 
the attack, Sam would appear from 
his hiding place and jump like a gray 
streak over the fence. Though the move- 
ments of the wolf were as swift as one 
can imagine flesh and blood to make, Sam 
never was too swift for the bull not to 
see him. When Sam struck him, the bull 
was always on the run, with his head 
turned up the hill. 

“Sam and Jack would chase him back 
home and make him get back in the manz- 
ger’s yard. Then the two would trot back 
to the hospital enclosure and take up their 
play where they had left off. 

“The Mexicans—peons employed in the 
mine and their families—never could be 
induced to let Sam come near them. I 
had to keep him chained up much of the 
time not to keep him from running away 


Dr. McLaws playing with his tame timber wolf 





or getting into mischief, but to keep him 
from scaring off my patients. Let them 
see him loose, and the cry of ‘Lobo!’ 
would alarm the neighborhood. 

“Lobo is the Mexican for wolf. Believe 
me, when that name was called, other 
peons would get on the run. It was all 
right for me to go walking with Jack. 
They were not afraid of the dog, and 
would meet and talk with me in the road. 
But if I took Sam along, the cry would 
go up and I would have the whole country- 
side to myself. 

“When called away during my office 
hours, I didn’t bother to shut up or take 
any steps to protect my hospital supplies 
beyond ordering Sam to lie in the door- 
way. Nobody—Mexicans or Americans— 
dared to try to pass. And he would stay 


right there, as I told him, until my return. 





Feeding the pet deer in the hospital yard 

“What did he eat? The scraps from 
my table. At each meal my Mexican ser- 
vant would put the scraps in two tin 
plates and set them outside for Jack and 
Sam. That is the way we fed the dogs at 
home when I was growing up. I have 
never found anything better for a healthy 
dog. That’s about all a wolf is—a wild 
dog. Once in a while I would give them 
a treat of raw bones. 

“When Sam was about two years old, an 
old Mexican came in from the 
country and presented me with 
two wolf puppies. I had done 
what he considered impossible— 
domesticated a timber wolf—so 
he wanted me to have some 
more. They were a bit older than 
Sam was when I found him, 
but still small enough for the 
Mexican to carry both in one 
pocket. After the first few 
days, I turned them over to 
Sam and Jack to look after. 
They soon had the puppies eat- 
ing with them, sleeping with 
them and playing with them 
all around the hospital enclo- 
sure—as tame as two kittens. 

“Before going off on a hunt- 
ing trip, I put Jack in my car 
and called Sam to where the 
puppies were sleeping behind 
the hospital. Having made him 
lie (Continued on page 83) 
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| (So Ride in the Rockies 


Where great trout await your flies, and life is worth the hving 


“ IDE ’im, cowboy!” I endeavored 
to. But when a pony that has the 
appearance of an equine Rip Van 
Winkle suddenly wakes as you 

drop into the saddle and makes a credita- 

ble effort to paw the noonday sun, riding 
becomes difficult. Nor is the difficulty 
diminished when he returns to earth on 
straightened legs and commences a series 
of gymnastic exercises that would shame 
a contortionist. Less than half of his “daily 
dozen” were completed -when I realized 
that I was no longer in close connection 
with the saddle. Indeed the separation 
must have been rather complete, because 
when I reached for the horn I picked up 

a handful of dirt. 

So this was Yampa! And that amiable 
package of nitroglycerin was to carry me 
over twenty-six miles of mountains to 
Trapper’s Lake. Not while my shoes were 
stout ! 

“The Wasp’s really not bad, Mac,” 
sill insisted. “You must have scared him, 
or something.” 

“Shore!” put in Verge, the puncher who 
had sold the animal, which, though four 
years old, had never felt a rope until a 
month before. “He’s plumb gentle. Prob’ly 
you got him cinched too tight.” 

But the Wasp cocked an ironic eye, and 
I desired to make his further acquaintance 
some place other than on a mountain trail. 
However, our other horses, saving Bill’s 
mount, were packed; so I reluctantly suc- 
cumbed to persuasion. We loosened the 
cinch with apologies. The Wasp appeared 
mollified, and we declared a truce for 
the day. In his better moments he was 
really a very charming little horse. 

We jogged out on the dusty white road, 
turned off through a mosquito-infested 
swamp, climbed cool trails to the broad 
summit of a flat-top mountain where icy 
rains and blazing suns alternately froze 
and scorched us, and dipped at last through 
mighty pines to where Trapper’s Lake 
slept in the arms of her encircling hills. 
Bill had already erected our permanent 
camp—a sleeping tent, a tent for stores, 
a stove and a table—on a hillock over- 
looking a spring-fed pond. 

We faced the Amphitheater—a flat top 
whose serried face looked so much like 
the ruined Colosseum that on moonlit 
nights one half expected to hear Italian 
love songs wafted from its shadows. On 
our right the pines rose and fell over 
gentle hills until in the far distance they 
clustered at the foot of a knife-like ridge. 
Behind us the broad waves of an ancient 
forest broke on far-off peaks. 

On our right ran the Chinese wall. A 
queer formation this. A flat-top mountain 
drops sheer almost to the edge of Trap- 
per’s Lake. Due either to its jagged 
surface or a difference in the kinds of rock 
that compose it, this precipice breaks the 
light of the falling sun into its con- 
stituent rays and reflects here one color 
and there another until the entire wall is 
a giant spectrum. There are few places 
so beautiful. 

At the time of which I write, there 
were no roads to Trapper’s Lake and only 
a few fishermen endured the long pack 
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in. So we had things almost to ourselves. 
Scott ran a small camp at the lake’s out- 
let, but save for a solitary trapper and a 
ranger, we had no other neighbors. 

We unpacked and unsaddled, gave the 
horses oats and sent them whinnying out 





We used the smallest of hooks to make 
the fishing interesting 


to pasture. Bill indicated the ax and set 
about the business of cooking. Soup sea- 
soned by an artist, biscuits lighter than 
air, preserves of wild raspberry. Try that, 
you jaded epicures, after you have packed 
thirty miles, mostly in rain, and blush that 
you never knew the joy of food. 

After dinner we called on Scott. He 
was just coming in at the end of a long 
pack train. An unexpected fisherman was 
using his saddle, and the great guide 
rocked in on top of a pile of bedding, his 
legs supported by improvised stirrups of 
rope. After a duly blasphemous exchange 
of greetings, Bill commented on his mode 
of travel. “Why,” said he, “it’s jes’ like 
one o’ them English saddles—only better !” 

He had a new fund of stories culled 
from his spring and fall hunts, and his 
humor was as exquisite and inimitable as 
ever. We talked far into the night. 

Bill and I were both nervously tired. 
So we fished a little, rode a little and 
dreamed. A camp fire stretching slender 
fingers to stars that bent to the caress, a 
lake that mirrored the moon in silver, 
black forests and, towering out of them, 
the Amphitheater, bone-white save where 
the shadows of its ledges made tiers of 
phantom seats—great conjurers of dreams. 

The only fly in our pastoral ointment 

_was the Wasp. Under a mixture of spurs, 
oats and caresses he improved; but there 
were still bad moments, and some of his 
more ingrained habits could be neither 
kicked nor petted out of him. One of these 


was to hurl himself back on his hind legs 
as you swung to the saddle. This was dis- 
tinctly disturbing, because every now and 
then, when you failed to get your weight 
on his neck in time, he went over. The 
fall would work-a temporary cure, but 
the shock of dropping on a stock saddle 
did not linger in his memory. 

In desperation I finally resorted to a 
remedy I had learned from a remount 
sergeant. This was to fill a bottle with 
water, wrap it in a towel and, at the 
height of the animal’s ascent, break it 
gently but surely over his poll. The theory 
is that the horse mistakes the water for 
blood and is frightened into everlasting 
reformation. Whatever the horse thinks, 
the remedy is a most effective one. The 
Wasp lost all interest in rearing. 

But he was still wont to aim sportive 
kicks at any accessible portion of our re- 
spective anatomies and would gallop gaily 
into the woods the moment I dismounted. 
Both these foibles were annoying, the lat- 
ter especially so. It really tries the pa- 
tience, when, after a long hunt, you have 
finally pistoled some grouse for dinner, 
to find that your horse has departed for 
unknown pastures and that you have eight 
or nine miles of mountains to negotiate 
after dark. 

So we tied a rope to each of the Wasp’s 
reins. I rode him to the center of a park, 
dismounted, walked away and then made 
toward him. He started off at his usual 
derisive trot. We gave chase. He galloped. 
But before his feet had come down many 
times on the trailing ropes he was thor- 
oughly convinced that the wanton joy of 
running away had better be foregone. 
However, his lesson got him a sore mouth, 
and as a result he refused the bridle! So 
it went. As we expected to use him for 
hunting in the fall, he cost us a great deal 
of care. 


HOUGH the fishing in + Trapper’s 

Lake that year was markedly inferior 
to that of the season before, it was still 
so easy that we used the very smallest 
hooks in order to make it interestingly 
dificult to catch our meals. An odd 
feature of the lake is that the fish taken 
from it weigh almost uniformly three- 
quarters of a pound each. Occasionally 
you will kill one running as high as a 
pound and a half, but the occasions are 
rare. The largest ever taken that I know 
of went two pounds. Why this is so no 
one knows. 

Almost every variety of trout is in the 
lake: speckled, rainbow, native, silver- 
sides. But all apparently attain the same 
weight. The water is icy cold, and Scott 
thinks that somehow this accounts for it. 
I never could quite see why it should. 
There is an abundance of feed, and the 
fish are plump and in excellent condition. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact is in- 
contestable. 

I do not mean to imply that the sport 
Trapper’s Lake affords is mediocre. The 
frigidity of the water gives the trout 
superlative gameness. And when they are 
striking well, you can hook double after 
double. If you use small flies, the day 











will not lack thrills—and disappointments. 
Indeed, an old gentleman who, to my 
mind, is one of the greatest of those who 
cast the fly thinks Trapper’s Lake offers 
the best trout fishing in Colorado. That 
is, he did. What the conditions are now 
that the inevitable automobile road has 
replaced the lonely trail, some more recent 
visitor must chronicle. 


OWEVER, at the end of a week or 

two, we did begin to itch for the long, 
careful cast, the breathless expectancy as 
you draw the fly, the indescribable thrill 
of setting a hook into several pounds of 
unyielding fish, and the half-hour strain 
on nerves, wrist and tackle that fishing for 
large trout affords. So we threw blankets, 
tarpaulins and a few provisions on Buck 
and Blackie, saddled the Wasp and 
Prince, and rode to Big Fish Lake. About 
ten miles from Trapper’s Lake it lies, a 
sapphire hugging the rim-rock of a jagged 
eak. 
: Encircled by pines, you always stumble 
on it just as you become convinced you 
were misdirected. The bluest thing on 
earth when the sun meets it, but always 
half in shadow. Reflecting every tremulous 
movement of the delicate spires of pines. 
Lest its beauty be too cloyingly gentle, 
nature’s rarest taste has thrown on its 
western side a sheer, cold wall of rock. 

There is an inlet but no outlet, and the 
inlet is such that a large fish cannot pass 
through it. As a consequence the lake 
holds more gigantic trout per square foot 
than any bit of water I have ever seen 
outside a hatchery. If you walk quietly 
around its edge, you can see them: five-, 
six-, seven-pounders, swimming lazily in 
the shallows or resting on waving fins in 
the cool blue depths. 

But catching them is another matter. 
Save at the inlet, wading is impossible. 
You cannot cast from shore for the trees. 
The lake is very clear—you can see fish 
in fifteen feet of water—and the woods 
crowd upon it so closely that never a ripple 
breaks its surface. A few logs that some 
one fastened together serve as a raft of 
sorts. But it sends telltale wavelets in ad- 
vance, and the fish are wary. 

Bill, never too ardent a follower of 
Walton, soon tired of the trying sport this 
lake afforded. I worked hard the first day, 
but took only two or three trout, none 
much over a pound. The big ones did not 


These fellows were willing to pose 
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We were continually trying to photograph a doe with our diminutive camera 


seem to be rising to flies, and I had nothing 
else to proffer. It is probably the most 
maddening place on earth to fish. You are 
morally certain that almost every time you 
draw your fly it passes over the nose of 
some rainbowed monster. Half the time 
you can see him as he lies obliviously at 
anchor or perhaps steams off in majestic 
disdain. 


N a week's hard fishing I caught only 

one really good trout, and it was a 
fraction under four pounds; but I counted 
thirty that went well over six. Some day 
I hope to see a great fisherman give that 
little lake his time and thought. 

Deer were plentiful. We expended much 
effort in attempts to photograph some, 
but never found conditions favorable 
enough for our mediocre lens. 

By the end of a week we had completely 
devoured our supplies and were forced 
back to the base camp at Trapper’s Lake. 
Again we lolled at ease for a while. The 
.22 pistol filled our screen box with pine 
squirrels and young rabbits. A mess of 
trout could be had any time for an hour’s 
fishing, and a short ride took us to a 
profusion of berries. 

Of course, our days were not completely 
devoted to food. We usually had a two- or 
three-mile walk for our horses each morn- 
ing. And we rode quite a bit. The Devil's 
Causeway—a wall connecting two flat- 
tops, barely two feet in width at its nar- 
rowest and falling sheer for hundreds of 
feet on either side—had to be visited 
again and again before the eye could en- 
compass the beauty visible from its eery 
ridge. 

One morning fresh lion tracks were 
found, and for a day the hills reverberated 
with the baying of Scott’s hounds. We 
were forever trying to get our diminutive 
camera within range of a lovely and un- 
frightened doe that summered near us. 
Or word would come that some one had 
lost a string of ponies “an’ maybe they 
had come up our way, an’ would we mind 
keepin’ an eye out for em?” If perchance 
we did find them, they would invariably 
be mingled in a larger herd, and there 
would be wild riding to cut them out and 
drive them to Scott’s corral. But in the 
main our life was idyllic in its tranquillity. 

One sole difficulty was presented by the 
necessity of buying a pack horse and 
spending very little money in doing so. 
This problem, however, solved itself when 
we met Verge Caldwell, one 6f Scott’s 
wranglers, leading an aged and disconso- 
late pony toward the kennels. “What’ch 





gonna do with that, Verge?” asked Bill. 

“Dawg meat,” was the laconic answer. 

“Is he yours?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How much are you getting for him?” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Oh!” breathed we in unison. “And can 
he carry a pack?” 

“Shore!” said Verge, “He’s the cun- 
nin’est pack pony I ever see.” Then he 
grinned as he added, “Ought to be; he’s 
old enough.” 

But this last remark did not affect us. 
Our trips would be short and leisurely, 
with long rests between. A sensible horse 
that would not arrive minus the groceries 
was really all we required. Verge, how- 
ever, had promised the pony to Scott, and 
the latter was sorely in need of meat for 
his hounds. We pointed out the heartless 
ingratitude of butchering an animal worn 
out in one’s service. We soared into 
flights of gesticulative eloquence. But 
Verge had ideas about the sanctity of a 
bargain. 

Luck, though, was with the aged pony. 
Even as we pleaded, Scott rode in with 
the news that a pack-horse had slipped 
off the trail “an’ broke his damn fool 
neck.” The dog meat was provided. We 
handed Verge twenty dollars and became 
possessed of the pony. We christened him 
Baldy because his head, once roan, had 
turned completely gray and his nose, 
which properly should have graced a 
moose, hung over his lower jaw in a man- 
ner truly eagle-like. But he was gentle 
and appreciative. 


HIRTY years old if a day, he had 

never tasted oats. When he learned 
they were to be had at our camp every 
morning, we never had to look for Baldy. 
His whinny was a perfect alarm. As he 
often brought the rest of our little band 
with him, this service alone was worth 
his cost. In addition he was an exquisite 
pack-horse. He could measure to precision 
the space between two quaking aspens 
and edge his pack through it. On the rare 
occasions when he miscalculated, he never 
plunged, as Blackie and Buck were like 
to do, but backed carefully out and chose 
another way. 

True, he was slow. But he followed a 
trail as a hound does a scent. We soon 
learned to ride ahead, and by the time the 
fire was built and fish caught or a grouse 
killed, Baldy would amble through the pine 
trees, handling his pack with the decorum 
of age, his mind obviously on bygone and 
more glorious days.(Continued on page 74) 
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Grouse of the Little Hills 


Opening the season with the “‘patridge’” of southern Pennsylvania 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


O hear Dave Mellott talk, you 

would think the ruffed grouse no 

real bird at all, but a phantom of 

the first water. I encountered Dave 
in the hardware store a few nights before 
the season opened. You know how the 
hunters and all the would-be hunters fore- 
gather to talk it over before the bombard- 
ment begins, and each one sends everybody 
else to the place where game has not been 
seen. “A gunnerman,” says the old negro 
proverb, “will a/ways lie.” 

But Dave really seemed inclined to tell 
me where I might find some grouse. “I 
don’t mind giving the thing away,” he 
said, “because I can never hit a grouse. 
It seems that by the time I git my gun up, 
the blame birdie is out of sight. It don’t 
ever ‘low me no chanst.” 

“All you need, Dave,” I said, “is to 
practice being a little quicker.” 

“T could git a whole heap quicker,” he 
answered, “and yet never git my sight on 
one of them things. When I hunts, I 
hunts; I ain’t out to compete with no 
lightnin’.” 

And yet Dave is a real hunter; he isn’t 
the kind of sportsman who thinks a bullet 
is a little bull, and who discovers whether 
his gun is loaded by looking down the 
barrel while manipulating the triggers. 
But he just can’t be bothered with grouse. 
“Ain’t no sense in a bird flyin’ so fast,” 
he told me with some indignation. “Any 
shot that ever overtakes him will have its 
tongue hangin’ out!” 

“Tell me where you saw these grouse, 
Dave, if you aren’t going after them.” 

“It’s in Fulton County,” he answered, 
referring to that strange wild country in 
southern Pennsylvania close to the Poto- 
mac River—a county in which there are 
thousands of acrés of primeval land but 
in which‘there is no railroad, no jail, no 
poorhouse. “You go past Needmore, then 
on by Cuckoo, past the Meadow Ground, 
and Indian Spring, and that there place 
they call Bird-in-Hand. It’s right there, 
though it’s a lie. Leastways I ain’t never 












Dead 
Bird! 


got no bird in hand : ae 


there. Them little 
hills right by that country store 
that sells more bootleg than 
groceries—that’s the place. 
Them birds walk right across 
the road there by the store. But when 
they see me comin’, they don’t give me no 
chanst. I reckon they know who I is,” 
Dave ended, laughing; “but they wouldn’t 
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take no account of you.” As the great 
First Day approached and I made the 
momentous decision as to where I should 
go, I determined to take Dave Mellott’s 
word and to try for the grouse of the little 
hills. I had a memorable day of it, and 
shall here record what appealed to me as 
its most interesting adventures. 

The last night of October had hung 
mist-wreaths on all the trees; white 
mantles they were, that turned softly to 
pink and to gold as the still morning of 
the First Day brightened over the world. 
It was daybreak as I crossed the high 
ridge of the Tuscaroras and 
dipped down into the fra- 
grant, wild valley which hasn’t 
changed very much since the 
days when Cornplanter, the 
Indian chief, found it his hap- 
py hunting ground right here 
in this world and this life. 

Here and there, in the 
lonely vale, I could see 
tiny spires of smoke rising 
straight into the dewy 
morning air. Were the 
hard-working mountaineers 
rising betimes to go to 
labor, or were the little home- 
stills right on the job? I hes- 
itate to ask so unpatriotic a 
question; but I can testify 
that every cabin and farm- 
house that I passed had about 
it a prevailing odor: it was 
that of apple-jack. 

In my car I had with me my old dog 
Starshine; but I never called her that. She 
was Star or Shine, according as my 
memory functioned on the first or second 
syllable of her name. She snuggled beside 
me on the front seat, her head flat on the 
window-sill, her eyes gleaming, her black 
nose twitching. I don’t want to go so 
far as to say that she “made game” every 
time we passed a farmhouse; but she 
certainly took a deep interest in these 
auras of distillation. 

Past Needmore we sped in our Detroit 
Demon. Even a hunter can afford a flivver 
nowadays. Into Cuckoo we sailed. Cuckoo 
was asleep, and stayed so. If ever Cuckoo 
rears a distinguished son, he may become 
backdoor-keeper at the Dead Letter Office. 
On we bounded, Bird-in-Hand bound. 
People have different ideas about the high 
moments of life. Perhaps mine are humbler 
than those of most peo- 
ple. But a drive early 
in the morning on the 
First Day, through a ro- 
mantic, fragrant valley, 
seems to me about one 
of the keenest and most 
harmless pleasures that 
can come to a mortal. 

I almost passed Bird- 
in-Hand, and would as- 
suredly have done so but 
for the fact that here the 
valley closed in on the 
road; not high hills marching together, but 
strange Kittle hills that had cantered away 
from their mother-mountains and had 
stopped here ages ago, in a little, huddled 












group. These were the hills Dave Mellott 
had told me about. Here was the place 
in the road that the grouse used as their 
public playground. I was where I belonged. 

Though the sun was now firing the dark 
fringes of pines that rimmed the hilltops, 
the inhabitants of Bird-in-Hand still 
snoozed. What’s the use of waking if you 
can be sleeping, and if there’s nothing to 
do if you get up? Parking my car in the 
city square, the same being a hitching 
yard with one post, I got Shine out, made 
sure that I had the shells I wanted, and 
started down the misty road toward the 

foot of the first little hill. 

I knew that my car would be 

safe there for a month or 
’ two, for that metropolis isn’t 
exactly overrun with city 
slickers. A fact that never 
fails to give me high hope 
for the future of our land 
is that there remains so 
much utterly wild and 
charming country. 

Some fifty yards from 
where I had parked my 
car, I came to a wild grape- 
vine on the mossy fence 
bordering the way. It had 
dim clusters of fruit. Farther 
back there were discernible 
groups of sumac _ bushes, 
> dully red. Studying the trees, 

I found them to be chiefly 

evergreens; but there were 
hickories as well, and oaks, alders along 
the stream that babbled back in the shad- 
ows, and thickets of birch and of chestnut- 
sprouts. 

The place looked like grouse, and it 
smelled like grouse. Hunters know what 
I mean. I know I am talking to men who 
know, not with men who think that a 
trailing vine is one that follows a scent 
for miles; that a running vine is one that 
gets up and goes if you come too near; 
and that it is a pleasant pastime for the 
true naturalist and sportsman to hunt for 
and to bring home the spots that the 
fawns have dropped. 


HERE was light enough to shoot 
when Shine and I got fairly into the 
woods. The leaves were damp, so that we 
made little noise as we went up the aro- 
matic little glade between two of the hills. 
We collected a rabbit en route—a poor 
thing to do early in the day. I thought I 
heard a grouse fly up ahead of us, but I 
could not be certain; nor did the dog give 
any evidence that she was aware of the 
presence of the prince of the woodland. 
Our glade ended in a wild shambles of 
grapevines, exhaling delicious odors. But 
the grouse were not there. I turned up a 
slope and climbed to the crest of the ridge. 
I had had barely time to get my breath 
and to locate myself when, from the hol- 
low beyond, a grouse flew up and came 
toward me. I saw that he was going to 
pass over me. He was traveling fast and 
high, but he fell to the shot, and Shine 
retrieved him unruffled—the noblest game 
bird of the whole world, I believe. He is 
the true aristocrat. Much as I love grouse- 
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I expected one grouse. To my consternation, three got up 


hunting, I seldom kill one without mis- 
givings. But my philosophy comes to my 
rescue just there and tells me that a kind 
Providence established game birds and 
animals for our especial use; and we do 
not live truly like nature’s own sons if 
we do not use all the bounties that she 
has so liberally and with matchless fore- 
thought provided for us. There is always 
something ludicrous about these people 
who thoroughly enjoy their lamb, their 
beef and their chicken, and then devote 
the energy thus acquired to damning the 
poor hunter because he kills a deer or a 
wild goose or a grouse. 

_ The bird I had just shot was a cock, 
in his prime, with perfect plumage; his 
ruff was exceptionally heavy and black. 
I wondered what had made him get up, 
for my dog and I had been too far off 
to frighten him. Then I heard some one 


walking. Evidently another hunter was 
in the wooded gulley below me. If so, 
might it not be a good plan for me to con- 
tinue along the ridge, parallel to him? 
He might flush another grouse, and the 
bird might take the same course as the 
first one. Probably the man was a Dave 
Mellott kind of hunter to whom the flight 
of the grouse was one of the wonders of 
the world. 

Up the ridge I went, keeping pace with 
my grouse-flusher. Hardly a hundred 
yards from where the first shot had been 
made, I heard the soft thunder of the 
rise of another bird. Whether he had seen 
the line of flight of the first bird, or 
whether it was just my luck, I can never 
tell; but the second grouse came over my 
head at precisely the same angle as the 
first one. This shot was made also. I had 
a shamefaced feeling that the performance 


was too mechanical to be sporty. But I 
wasn’t gravely troubled, for the day 
was as yet young and I had a pair of 
mountain pheasants. 

As these two grouse rose and came up 
the hill toward me, beating their way 
masterfully up to the treetops, I had, even 
while getting ready to shoot, a chance to 
watch their flight. It does not appear that 
any one can ever regard it as anything 
but thrilling. In our attempts at locomo- 
tion, we improve our cars, our airplanes. 
But the grouse, countless centuries ago, 
perfected a flight that has the finality of 
finished art. It is graceful, swift, powerful, 
and yet strangely enigmatic. It attains 
what the finest automobile strives for: 
formidable power immediately available 
and under the most delicately adjusted 
control. 

I do not know (Continued on page 76) 
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Hunting 


No birch bark horn, 
canoe—but plenty of moose 


OME time ago I promised myself 

never to write another story of a 

moose hunt. After one has many 

times described the shooting of 
moose—coming to the call, hunting from 
a canoe, still-hunting and tracking in the 
winter on snow-shoes—the topic becomes 
worn out and unpalatable. So, having 
reached a fitting climax by constructing 
my own horn and calling in a big bull 
without professional assistance, I decided 
to withdraw from further moosey dis- 
sertations. 

After reading Van Campen Heilner’s 
article in the June issue of Fretp AND 
StrEAM on his Kenai moose hunt, I felt 
like the old actor tempted to come back 
for one more farewell performance. Heil- 
ner saw one hundred and eleven moose 
in a single day. While I have never 
seen that many, I have seen some 
moose—and much nearer home. 

The Kenai is in Alaska, and, 
as the saying is, that’s a long way 
from Broadway. It takes from ten 
days to two weeks to reach it 
from New York, and those little 
jaunts cost lots and lots of dollars. 

Last September, in five days’ 
journey from here, I saw thirty- 
five moose from horseback in two 
hours’ ride. While looking at 
some of them I heard the whistle 
blow at the mines twenty-six 
miles away. I think the story will 
bear telling. 

We were in Alberta, my old 
lady and I, and had just concluded 
a successful sheep hunt on the 
Brazeau River. While the guides 
were engaged in preparing the 
skulls and capes of our trophies 
she went forth and slew herself 
a bear. So there was nothing else 
to do, and with a week to spare 
we decided to break camp and 
start for the famous moose 
grounds of the Pembina River. 

Of course, after a spell of glori- 
ous weather, it had to snow— 
one of those smothering early 
blizzards which one encounters in 
the Rockies. Big wet gobs of it, 
so thick one could not see fifty 
feet, fell all night and was still 
at it when we packed the shiver- 
ing ponies in the morning and 
headed north. As we passed under 
the Southesk Cairn it cleared, and 
the grand old rugged cone peeped 
out of the swirling mist at 9,500 
feet. 

The trail led through treacher- 
ous muskeg, made worse by the 
melting snow, and it was high 
noon before we crossed the Thistle on 
our way to Flap Jack Flats. Fortunately, 
we had left a teepee standing there on our 
way out; so there was a dry bed awaiting 

“After the wandering ponies were col- 
lected in the morning, we swung north- 
east for the ranger’s cabin on the Pem- 
bina, which we reached by the middle of 
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Moose 


the day. After partaking of a hospitably 
offered lunch, we headed up the valley 
for our own cabin, which Tex had built 
that spring in anticipation of our hunt. 
This valley was probably a mile across 
the bottom and inclosed by a low line of 
hills ranging from 500 to 1,000 feet high. 
Save for small islands of green spruce 
and fir, the whole bottom was bare, 
for it had been burnt over many years 
before. 

The horses strung out in single file, 
winding their cautious way through the 
muskeg. A remorseless sun beat down 
pitilessly upon us. There was not a sign 
here of the snow-storm which had held 
us in camp twenty-odd miles to the south- 
west, where the main chain of the Rockies 
still reared their glistening heads above 
our lower hills. I rode drowsily at the 
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My old lady and her moose. Yes, she was all puffed up 


head of the column, with no thought of 


hunting, lulled by the monotonous clank of 


the bell on old Madonna. Occasionally 
I was jarred into wakefulness by a vin- 
dictive shout from Bob, the wrangler, as 
some horse strayed from the trail to 
garner a seductive shoot of grass. 

We topped a steep rise in the trail, and 
a low whistle from Tex brought me to 


By 
Capt. PAUL A. CURTIS 


on lorseback 


a sudden halt. I dropped the reins on 
Headlight’s neck and scanned the valley. 
The gaunt white poles of the ruined 
spruce, glistening like bleached bones, 
stood in clumps as thick as pickets on a 
fence. Nevertheless, from an eminence 
one could see quite a way through them. 

black spot moved suspiciously three 
hundred yards away. With the aid of my 
glasses I made out a cow with a calf at 
her side. By this time, the cavalcade was 
nearer, and the clatter of Madonna’s bell 
and sixty-odd floundering hoofs on the 
rubble proved too much for the moose, 
and they made off across the valley. Half 
a mile farther on, we jumped a young 
bull that stopped for several looks before 
he slammed off through the down timber 
at a slashing trot, running head-on into 
a band of six others idly digesting their 

last meal of browse. 

From there on, we were never 
out of sight of moose for two 
hours, and counted thirty-two, 
omitting repeats, before we 
reached the cabin. Two or three 
grand old bulls made our mouths 
water as they trotted off just out 
of range. Their stainless white 
antlers, which were just out of 
velvet, glistened in the sun. 

While we were getting settled 
Colonel Sloane, who could not 
wait and had preceded us by two 
days fom the sheep camp, blew 
in with the grin of success on 
his sweating countenance. From a 
high hill he had seen us enter the 
valley early in the afternoon. 
Eight or ten miles from him, we 
had driven a band of seven bulls 
across into a parallel valley, 
where he stalked them and made 
a kill. He had a nice young bull 
with fine, even palms; but as it 
happened, it would have paid him 
to hold his fire and wait for one 
of the big boys. 


EX, the outfitter, was of the 

opinion that we would walk 
out in the morning and easily kill 
a pair by lunch time, but it did 
not work that way. As a matter 
of fact, we hunted hard in the 
blistering heat for three days 
without success. It was so hot 
that the moose all appeared to be 
lying up in the green timber, 
which was so thick one could not 
get to them. I ran into one band 
and routed them out by accident. 
I passed up a fair head because 
the mighty one I wanted was about 
four hundred yards away before 
I could get in sight of him on some burnt 
ground, and the dead sticks were so thick 
it was impossible to lay the sight. 

Mrs. Curtis had a similar experience. 
All we saw at fair range were a few 
stray cows and young spike bulls. In ad- 
dition to the unseasonable heat, the con- 
stant climbing through or over down 
timber was so strenuous that we were 
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both done up. Therefore, Tex and I de- 
cided to quit still-hunting and range out 
on horseback, using our glasses from the 
high, bare ridges. 

Fortunately, the weather changed again 
in the night, and, confidently expecting 
success, we set out in a cold, soft drizzle, 
which is always good moose weather. Six 
miles down the Pembina, in more open 
country, we rode up on top of a ridge 
and no sooner dismounted to use our 
glasses than I saw a pair of white antlers 
glistening in the broad valley below. 
There were two huge bulls, some distance 
apart. While we watched them to learn 
which way they were feeding, an excla- 
mation from Tex made me turn to see 
a band of six or seven more bulls in a 
small clearing surrounded with standing 
— timber about half a mile to our 
left. 

It was quite fascinating to watch them 
as they slowly milled about feeding. There 
was not a poor head in the bunch, so 
far as we could tell, and their being to- 
gether was sufficient proof that the rut 
had not started. Looking down upon them, 
one felt that he was gazing at a page of 
the forgotten past, before the white man 
had disturbed slumbering America. A 
further search divulged other moose scat- 
tered here and there all over the land- 
scape. 

By this time, the nearest, which we 
had first discovered, had worked across 
the burn toward the large band. As a men- 
acing squall was approaching, which would 
drive all game to cover, we realized there 
was no time to be lost. Quickly tethering 
the ponies, we slid down into the valley 
from the protection of a deep ravine. 
Once there we could see nothing, for we 
were on a plain with everything around 
us. Any minute we might run into a sleep- 
ing moose, which would go off pell-mell 
and give the whole show away; but the 
storm was almost upon us, and we must 
take the chance and hurry forward. 

All we had to go by was the island of 
green timber, some ten acres in extent, 
where we last saw them. Once in it, we 
were lost. A clap of thunder warned us 


Hunting Moose on Horseback 


that the storm would strike any moment, 
and there was no time to lose. Regard- 
less of the noise we made slipping through 
the muskeg, we pushed on. A loud grunt 
brought us to a stop, and a bull raced 
across our bow. It was a good one, but 
for some reason—why, I do not know— 
I let him go. The next moment two more 
broke cover. One, which appeared to be 
the largest, afforded a good opportunity, 
and a well directed shot laid him low. 


HEN the storm broke in earnest, 

and we took to cover in a drenching 
downpour while the gates of heaven 
slammed and banged overhead. The rest 
of the band were about us all the time, 
entirely undisturbed. I believe they 
thought the shot was a clap of thunder, 
and in the torrent of rain our scent was 
drowned out. When the storm had abated, 
we measured the bull, which had a 54%4- 
inch spread, 16-inch palms and 24 points. 
We left it for the morrow, knowing full 
well that Mrs. Curtis would be back with 
us for another like it. 

It was a hard, cold climb back to the 
poor, disconsolate ponies, which stood 
with their tails to the storm, patiently 
though dejectedly waiting. Then a miser- 
able ride home in the slop, which in- 
cluded crossing the Pembina nine times 
in the last three miles. 

In the morning, the whole camp moved 
out en masse to witness the lady’s opera- 
tions. As we topped the ridge we all saw 
our old bull of the day before feeding 
in the same place, as if by appointment. 
Bob, Tex, the Colonel’s guide and my 
guide, Jimmy, all sat in a row on a fallen 
log, assiduously polishing their glasses 
for the show, like a bunch of fans at a 
prize-fight. 

“Old lady,” says I, “you have got to 
do your stuff today. There are no alibis.” 

The reply I got was not at all re- 
spectful. She started off promptly with 
her guide, John, down the same ravine 
we had used. Keeping two or three small 
clumps of green spruce in line for cover 
and a marker, they began a tedious stalk. 
The rains of the day before had flooded 
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the muskeg so that “herself,” who is built 
on an underslung chassis, was almost 
drowned, literally wading above her 
knees at times. 

Meanwhile, the bull was traveling. 
When they got up to him, he was sus- 
picious. Just as he was ready to break 
into that famous moose trot, one of the 
7 mm’s hit him. The gallery on the hill 
distinctly heard the bullet thump into his 
shoulder. He ran about fifty yards. Then 
her second one stretched him out—within 
about three hundred yards of the one I 
had killed. He had a 52%-inch spread, 
16-inch palms and 28 points—decidedly 
the best of the three which we took out. 

One might say this was pretty easy 
moose hunting. In normal weather it. is 
probably the easiest moose hunting in the 
world. If you want to make it so, it is 
just about as easy as killing a cow on a 
dairy farm, 

When we started on our trip, the Col- 
onel imparted to me that he was looking 
for a good place to take his young boys 
for a hunt. Later, when I asked him if 
he had made any reservations, he said, 
“No. This hunting is too darned easy. If 
those kids were to come here at their 
impressible age and get a moose apiece 
as easily as I did, it would ruin them 
as hunters. Never again would they get 
a kick out of it. The place for them is 
in New Brunswick, where they will have 
to work.” 


AM sure he is right, for the Pem- 

bina moose are so plentiful that in 
October or November, hunting from 
horseback, one could easily pass up a 
dozen heads and kill a fine bull on the 
second day’s hunting. In fact, the guides 
never count on allowing more than two 
to three days at the moose camp. If you 
want to kill a moose incidental to a sheep 
and goat hunt, it is a good place; or 
if you want to kill one as easily as pos- 
sible, it’s O. K 

Four days from New York will carry 
you to Edison, on the transcontinental 
railroad; one day on the spur which 
winds south (Continued on page 76) 
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FISHING the 


Some onehas said, ‘Until 
youhave fished the Rogue, 
you have never fished” 


IME: The latter part of August. 

Place: Los Angeles. 

Weather: Report not necessary. 

Ask any Native Son or California 
real estate agent. 

For some days a business trip to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, had _ been 
threatening. Not the urgent kind of busi- 
ness trip, where one catches the first fast 
train and upon arrival sees his party and 
dashes for the next train home. This was 
one of the leisurely kind, the “most-any- 


time-will-do-but-it-must-be-done” variety. 


Those who remember their geography 
know that to make the trip in question 
one is obliged to cross a number of rivers, 
unimportant to the average person but as 
important to the fisherman as our Foreign 
Policy is to the Secretary of State. Not 
that I had the slightest intention of fishing 
while on business; but somehow or other, 
the old favorite fly rod 
found its way into the 


luggage. One never 
knows just how those 


things happen. 

During the early part 
of the journey my 
thoughts were strictly 
confined to the business 
in question, but as the 
train began its labors 
over the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains I started thinking 
of Medford, of my old 
friend Free Farmer, and 
of that pride of Oregon 
—the Rogue River. I 
had arranged stop-overs 
along the way, just in 
case I did get to think- 
ing of such things. As 
it was the latter part of 
August, I reasoned that 
the steelhead run would 
be in full swing, and 
knowing Free’s weak- 
ness I reasoned still 
further. 

Medford was reached 
at noon. By three o’clock 
we were on the river at 
a place below the dam, 
and ready to start fish- 
ing. Earlier in the year 
I had cast various lures 
into this river. As it was 
the wrong season, I had 
a taste of the river, but 
not of steelhead. 

When I began as- 
sembling my 534-ounce 
fly rod, Free gave it a 
very critical look—al- 
most of scorn, it seemed 
to me. “Why didn’t you 
say that you needed a 
steelhead rod? I could 
have borrowed one from 
my brother.” 

I said, “What do you 
mean, a steelhead rod?” 

In answer he reached 
in the back of the car 
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and produced the article in question. It 
was one of those “XXX” affairs— 
weight, ten ounces; length, ten feet; 
price, ten dollars. No, I believe he said 
that it cost twelve. I was further en- 
lightened as to why a steelhead rod was a 


necessity when he produced a large 
spoon. “That’s the morsel for the big 


ones.” He admitted using spinners and 
flies when the spoon failed. 

I reminded him of the fact that I had 
battled some mighty rainbows with that 
rod and had not found it lacking. Further- 
more, I added that my flies were plainly 
marked, “Made especially for steelhead.” 
If they spurned those, they could go to 
the devil! 

At this time of year the Rogue is quite 
low, but no one should be misguided by 
that statement. Many a man, on his first 
attempt to wade it, will swear that a dam 
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has let go somewhere above. There is 
no place that I have seen on the Rogue 
which affords easy wading. It is a danger- 
ous river, and one will always do well to 
feel out each step. A fall, even in the 
shallowest water, may mean that you will 
be carried to deeper and faster water be- 
fore regaining an even keel. It is to be 
remembered that one is not in a bathing 
suit, but encumbered with clothing and 
tackle. 

The fishing soon got under way. Slowly 
we worked the riffle down-stream to a 
point where the channel narrowed and 
deepened and the water eddied around 
large boulders that were scarcely sub- 
merged. Free said that this was the place 
where they made “big medicine.” By wad- 
ing out as far as our courage would per- 
mit, we could reach the main part of the 
current. For some reason, the steelhead 
seem to prefer the main 
channel, and the faster 
the water the better they 
like it. 

Up to this time, not a 
strike nor any signs of 
life. Suddenly, from the 
depths, a flash of silver 
shot into the air not ten 
feet away, shaking him- 
self as he came down— 
a beautiful sight in the 
rays of the sun. Steel- 
head number one! To 
me it was an event of 
great importance, for it 
was the first of those 
sea-run warriors that I 
had ever seen. Free 
merely glanced in that 
direction and continued 
heaving that spoon and 
an unbelievable amount 
of line with that twelve- 
dollar rod. 


HAD always main- 

tained to my friends 
that a cheap rod would 
never stand the gaff of 
heavy work. I was glad 
none of them was there 
to witness the size of that 
spoon and the amount of 
line which was being 
handled. And what is 
more, at every back cast 
the spoon would take a 
nice bite of the current. 
That rod was doing its 
fourth year of heavy 
duty, and looked little 
worse for wear. There 
ain’t no justice! 

The jumping of this 
first fish must have been 
some sort of signal to 
the others, for almost 
every steelhead in the 
Rogue took it upon him- 
self to do a series of 
aerial gymnastics. I 
placed various patterns 
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of beautifully tied flies in front of every 
one within reach, but the thought of 
food left them as impassive as a clam. It 
became more apparent every moment 
that we were more in need of a shotgun 
than a rod. 

And so it continued the remainder of 
the afternoon. Not a strike! I had heard 
it said that Zane Grey had fished the 
Rogue for eleven days before taking his 
first steelhead with a fly. By comparing 
my fishing knowledge with his, I figured 
that I should easily take my first 
fish by Christmas. But that was 
not taking “beginner’s luck” into 
consideration. ; 

The next morning we were on 
the river before daybreak. “Came 
the dawn.” The river looked cold 
—awfully cold. It was! For the 
initial try I attached a small Colo- 
rado spinner. Brothers of the 
Angle, when all else fails, try a 
Colorado! 


N the third cast a stray bolt 

of lightning attached itself 
very firmly to the spinner, the rod 
became a rainbow and the reel 
shrieked right merrily. I was most 
thankful for the hundred yards 
of Cuttyhunk backing on the reel, 
as the steelhead set his course for 
a distant mountain and seemed 
quite determined to reach it. 
Just then he thought of some- 
thing that he had forgotten, and 
came tearing back. I have never 
seen a fish in such a hurry to 
get places. 

It took forty minutes to end 
the argument, and it was about 
the busiest forty minutes that I 
ever spent. We had no scales, but 
Free said that he would go about 
eight pounds. During the course 
of the day we caught others, but 
the big thrill was in taking the 
first one. 

During the short stay on the 
Rogue I learned much about fish- 
ing that river, both from my own 
experience and from watching the 
methods of the natives who have fished 
it for years. I will mention a few of these 
things in the hope that they may be of 
some benefit to those who contemplate 
fishing it for the first time. 

First, what the well-dressed steelhead 
fisherman should wear. Heavy hip boots 
in the Rogue are all right—in case you 
have been contemplating suicide. Other- 
wise, leave them at home until the open- 
ing of the duck season. Featherweight 
waders are almost as bad, especially if 
the draw string is tight at the waist. In 
case of a fall, the wearer would probably 
float feet up. He would get about the same 
result as if he tied a life preserver to his 
feet and jumped overboard. 

However, if you must have waders, the 
featherweight kind are doubtless the best. 
I saw not one pair of hip boots or waders 
of any sort on the Rogue. Those who 
know wear either laced boots or heavy 
shoes, well caulked to prevent slipping on 
the slick stones. Felt soles are also good. 
After all, the temperature of the water in 
August and September should cause no 
great discomfort. It is far better to build 
a fire to get warm from time to time than 
to risk drowning. 

The majority of fishermen on the Rogue 
do their wading with as little as possible 
to encumber them, both in the matter of 
clothes and tackle. The creel, if any, is 
left on the bank, where the fish can be de- 
posited later. Then, too, a steelhead worthy 
of the name is too large for a creel. 

Many of the natives use the heavy steel- 
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head rod—a standard article in Medford. 
Some use a heavy cane pole and large 
spoon, while a few use light tackle and a 
fly. I should say that a 6-ounce rod, 9%4 
to 10 feet in length and with plenty of 
back-bone, would be about the best selec- 
tion. I am speaking of a fly rod, not a 
spoon rod. There is no reason for heavier 
tackle. A small spinner, properly handled, 
should do such a rod no great amount of 
harm. And after all, a fly is really the 
sporting proposition for all trout fishing. 





A Rogue River steelhead 


It is my belief that more steelhead will 
be taken on a spoon than on any other 
lure, with the spinner and fly coming in 
the order named. This applies to fisher- 
men as a whole, for some are more adept 
than others in the use of a fly, while no 
great skill is needed to use a spoon or 
spinner. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
as to the best time to fish the Rogue. From 
the best information that I have been able 
to gather, the peak of the run is ap- 
proximately from August 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th. I understand that there is good 
fishing to be had as late as November 
15th. Just why the fish should start and 
stop their runs exactly in the middle of 
the month is still somewhat of a mystery 
as far as I am concerned. 


O much for the Rogue. Almost the 
same thing in every respect applies to 
the Klamath and other near-by streams. 
Oregon is truly a fisherman’s paradise, 
and one would not be far wrong in saying 
that good fishing is to be had in almost 
every stream in the state. Special mention 
should be made of such rivers as the Coos, 
Coquille, Deschutes and the McKenzie, 
considered by many the finest trout fish- 
ing stream in the world. The Willamette, 
below the falls at Oregon City, furnishes 
what is perhaps the finest chinook fishing 
in America. And so it goes. 
One thing to be remembered is that con- 
ditions vary greatly in streams that are 
only a short distance apart. Before at- 


tempting to fish the rivers of this state, 
it is always well to get as much first-hand 
information as possible from some one 
who knows. Otherwise you might spend 
the better. part of your vacation “learning 
the ropes.” Regardless of such information 
as you might already have received, it is 
an excellent idea to drop into the local 
sporting goods store and ask their advice. 
Do not overlook the fact that this is the 
place where all the sportsmen congregate 
from time to time to tell about the big 
ones they caught down on 
Whoosis Creek. 

So much for Oregon. After all, 
this is a business trip to British 
Columbia. 

As the train nosed out of Med- 
ford for points north I could think 
of but one other place that offered 
a legitimate excuse for another 
stop. Up in the northwestern part 
of Washington there is a mighty 
river, known as the Skagit. Ris- 
ing in the Cascades, it flows west- 
ward to Puget Sound. Midway 
along its course the Baker River, 
fed by the glaciers of Mount 
Baker and Mount Shuksan to the 
north, comes roaring in to join 

At the junction of these two 
rivers is the little town of Concrete, 

Now there is nothing unusual 
about Concrete except Harry 
Pressintin, a native of the Skagit 
country and high rigger extraor- 
dinary. During business hours he 
is either directing logging opera- 
tions or doing some neat footwork 
on a log in the river. One might 
even find him perched in the top 
of a towering fir, doing a bit of 
high rigging, topping, or whatever 
it is called. 


N his leisure hours he devotes 

a certain amount of time to 
breaking local fishing records. 
Unofficially he holds the world’s 
record for steelhead taken on rod 
and reel, his fish weighing better 
than twenty-four pounds. The 
weight was witnessed by a num- 
ber of local fishermen. 

Upon arrival in Concrete I was disap- 
pointed to find Harry so busy logging that 
he could spare little time for fishing. At 
least, he could give very valuable sug- 
gestions as to the choice pools and riffles. 
He said that a few cool nights previous 
to my arrival had retarded the melting 
of the glaciers and started the first clear- 
ing of the water. 

When conditions are right, there is 
some very excellent fishing to be had in 
the Baker, especially for cut-throat and 
Dolly Varden trout. It was for these that 
I ventured forth, The run of royal 
chinooks was just starting, but I put these 
out of mind. I was neither out for big 
game nor equipped for anything of the 
sort, having only the fly rod that had done 
service on the Rogue. 

Just above town, a power company had 
erected a dam across the Baker, some two 
hundred and thirty feet high. Four hundred 
feet below this dam a huge boulder hangs 
above the river, and around its base the 
water sweeps and eddies, deep and very 
fast. A mill-race, to be exact. Harry had 
said that this was a very choice spot, and 
it looked the part. 

The fishing here and elsewhere along 
the river to the Skagit produced nothing 
sensational. A fair catch of Dollies but 
nothing over which to become unduly ex- 
cited. The thing that did excite me was an 
epidemic of jumping on the part of those 
lordly looking salmon, leaping and splash- 
ing within easy (Continued on page 74) 
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A small tree makes an ideal rest 


F all the articles comprising what 
I choose to call “my outfit,” none 
other has been so 
constant a companion 


Ger an 


of power. It is the fact that very few can 
hold a glass of more than eight power 
with sufficient steadiness to reap the ad- 
vantages of greater magnification. 

Years ago I forsook my old 6-power 
because at very long ranges it was a dis- 
appointment, yet there are purposes best 
served by instruments as low as 4- 
power. Evidently the use for which a 
field-glass is intended has a major bear- 
ing upon the question, as I shall later 
attempt to show. 

The field, or field of view, as seen 
through the glass should receive careful 
7 menace according to your purpose. 

f you are watching a spectacle, a game 
or a boat race, you will know the value 
of a generous field of view. It is vital to 
the observation of birds or planes in flight, 
to the man who would follow the move- 
ments of fleet game, or to him who dili- 
gently scrutinizes the mountainside for 
a valued trophy. And if you love nature 











as my binocular. As I look Eyepiece 

back over the years afield Jease system 
I find that it has gone : 
along when gun, camera, fixed eyeiece 
compass and watch have 

stayed behind. It knows no 

closed season of law, nor 


t, nor storm. 

I cannot agree with some 
who hold that a monocular 
(for one eye only), or com- 
mon telescope, is a proper 
instrument for average field 
use. The sphere of such is 
long-range observations with 
high powers and a fixed 
stand. Twenty-four years of 
pleasant intimacy with a va- 
riety of. instruments have 
forged this conviction. 

The conventional prism binocular with 
distended objectives gives a very marked 
plastic effect. In fact, one of my old glass- 
es, an extreme model, carried this so far 
that details in the landscape stood out 
with uncanny but beautiful distinctness. 
The advantages of this feature in dis- 
tinguishing game animals, otherwise ob- 
scured amid their surroundings, has 
never been sufficiently stressed. 

Therefore, let us leave the monocular 
to rifle-range spotting and observations 
from rest. Similarly we can restrict a 
choice for general purposes to field-glasses 
employing the twin-focus (a central wheel 
focusing for both eyes) principle. Par- 
ticularly is this desirable for night 
observations, for birds on the wing, for 
deer-stalking and for rapidly moving 
objects. 

Individual focusing eyepieces will then 
be chosen for conditions involving extreme 
exposure to the weather—the Western 
mountains, the sandy country of the 
Southwest and the tropics. Only this 
type of instrument is dust- and moisture- 
proof. 

Three important limitations imposed 
upon the choice of a glass are: price, 
weight and bulk. There is another limi- 
tation that frequently restricts the factor 
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sions do not possess it. A generous field 
in a 6-power is 150 yards, in an 8-power 
110 yards, in a 10-power about 80 yards, 
more or less. Recent developments of the 
last decade have given us the so called 
“wide angle” series, in which 8-powers 
have the great field of 150 yards or more, 

These figures represent the distance 
covered by the glass from extreme left 
to extreme right at a range of one thou- 
sand yards. At that range they measure 
the diameter of the circle as you see it. 

After you have once spotted the single 
objects, a smaller field is not a handicap, 
even at a great distance. Indeed, it is not 
particularly objectionable when viewing 
small, near-by objects at rest. But the 
larger field will be generally preferred. 

You will hear much of luminosity, and 
you will want as much as you can get. 
It relates, of course, to the brightness of 
the view seen. Nothing else is so important 
in poor light, and nothing else suffers so 
keenly from the limitations 
of price, weight and bulk. 
The figure of luminosity can 
be obtained in general by 
dividing the objective in mm 
by the power and squaring 
the result. A value of 9 to 
14 gives a fine glass in day- 
light; 25 is sufficient in dull 
light and also at dusk; 36 to 
50, often called a “night” 
glass, is the real dusk glass. 


TRIED to make these fig- 
ures mean something in 
terms of every-day life. So 
far as I could determine, my 





An example of the standard type of glass 


in her moods, choose the glass with the 
bigger field of view. 

This big field is the peculiar attribute 
and property of the prism binocular; non- 
prismatic glasses of comparable dimen- 


between eye; 301s af Scale“A” 


own eye had a figure at dusk 
of about 10. Yours may be 
very different. The figure is 
not easy to determine, for, 
unlike the average binoc- 
ular, the human eye accommodates itself 
to the intensity of light received. 

My observations of a-loon at twilight 
on a Northern lake showed the follow- 
ing. To the naked eye, the silhouette was 
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clearly cut. A binocular having a figure 
of 10 plus showed him up as a sort of 
coal color, rather dull, with no emphasis 
on the markings, though they could be 
made out. The difference between the ob- 
servations made by the naked eye and 
those made with this glass was no doubt 
due to the magnification. 

An instrument with the figure of 14 
brought out the markings with a 
slight degree of brilliancy. The difference 
was very easily recognized. The point is 
that this figure is attained by several wide- 
angle glasses in well known makes of 
8-power and standard dimensions. They 
are altogether excellent. 


rgtHEN I made tests under starlight with 

a bright expanse of landscape under- 
foot. The effect was probably half-way be- 
tween bright moonlight of autumn and plain 
starlight. This time the field-glass with 
the figure 10 was very “smokey.” One 
could perhaps have distinguished a man 
from a woman, conventionally attired, at 
100 yards. The glass rated at 14 was a 
little better, but not at all satisfactory. 
One with the figure 50, a true night glass, 
brought out details very nicely. Every- 
thing depends upon preconception, how- 
ever, and you must not expect such an 
instrument tg do more than 
make night seem like deep 
twilight. 

Luminosity in a_ binocular 
is an expensive thing. You 
pay for it in two ways: dol- 
lars and cents for one; greater 
size and weight for the other. 
The reason is, of course, the 
necessity of very large objec- 
tive lenses in proportion to the 
power of the glass. 

The qualities desired in a 
glass intended for one purpose 
may be very different from 
that intended for another. 
Thus we find in the binocular 
the same mechanical speciali- 
zation found in other fields: 
camera, rifle, outboard motor 
and motor-car. The result is, 
broadly speaking, five general 
classes: the midgets, the com- 
pact standards, the standards, 
the night glasses and the high 
powers (for use on stands or tripods). 
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is almost certain to sacrifice luminosity 
or light-gathering power. To my mind, 


this should never fall below 10 in an in- 
strument to be used during dull fall days 
or in the dim light of the forests. 





A graphic example of the size, and consequently higher cost, of 
night glasses. The instrument at the top is an ordinary 10X. 
That at the bottom is a night glass of only 7X 


It is not so many years since only the 


The midgets are usually referred to boldest spirits would have ventured 


in catalogues as small tourists’ glasses. 
They weigh from 7 to 16 ounces and can 
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forth—in company—with a binocular for 


deer-stalking. Indeed, it must be borne in 


mind that the main 
dependence is the 
trained, unaided eye. 
3ut there will be 
times when a ques- 
tion will arise that 
the eye alone cannot 
decide. 

Such a one I re- 
member distinctly. 
though it happened 
fourteen years ago 
last November. The 
sun had set. I swung 
briskly along a rail- 
road track that served 
as a_ short-cut to 
camp and _ supper. 
Across my arm lay 


The night glass the most improved 





A side view of the same gl 


is, of course, the larger instrument at the right 


be had from 4- to 8-power for outdoor 
work. The glass will be perhaps 2% 
inches high, with the objectives close to- 
gether to save bulk. 

Our interest in the midgets is keen be- 
cause they are the deer-stalking glass 
par excellence. For this purpose I prefer 
them in 4- or 5-power because to go higher 


long range rifle that 
money could buy. 
The woods were black as_ midnight. 

I turned for a moment to view the 
deeply glowing horizon at my back. The 
sight was beautiful, but what caught my 
eye particularly was an object unques- 
tionably moving at a walk in the opposite 
direction. The range was long, but not 
too great. I reasoned intuitively that a 





This is the proper way to use a tripod 





wily old buck had stood calmly in the 
forest shades watching me pass, and then, 
when the distance seemed sufficient, had 
stepped boldly forth upon his way. The 
lay of the land was such that he blended 
somewhat with the background 
of charred stumps and rugged 
growth. 

I was born in the North 
country, and the caution to 
withhold fire until positive was 
inbred. Besides this, two men 
had within a week been killed 
within a radius of ten miles. 
There was nothing to do but 
slip down the railroad embank- 
ment and race noiselessly to the 
cover of a pile of ties not far 
from the moving object. I did. 
And as my head rose slowly 
above the pile it was to behold 
a splendid antlered form step- 
ping from the glowing back- 
ground into the sheltering 
blackness. 

A midget would have given 
me the shot; more a sportsman 
cannot ask. These little glasses 
are also useful in canoe cruis- 
ing, hiking and mountain 
climbing—in fact, wherever weight and 
bulk must be at an absolute minimum. 

What I call the compact standards 
are of interest because they furnish 
the absolute ideal for mountain climbing 
where power is desired but weight and 
bulk must be conserved. Likewise, the 
hiker who desires an effective glass under 
varied conditions and yet one that slips 
inconspicuously into the pocket will find 
the compact ideal. It is perhaps the best 
one also for such uses combined with deer- 
stalking. One of the finest is an 8-power, 
wide angle, with the luminosity of 9. 


E have already noted the gereral 

rule to choose a twin-focusing zlass 
unless there is a positive necessity for a 
different type. It may as well be added that 
in travel afield there ought to be a posi- 
tive justification for glasses larger than 
the compact, for active sports impose a 
minimum of weight and bulk in each item 
of equipment. “Go light but right” cannot 
be repeated too often. A glass that slips 
in the pocket is often carried when a larger 
one would be left at home. 

And so we come to the standards. I am 
referring to the size most commonly seen 
in the store window. It stands about 434 
inches high and weighs 22 ounces or 
more. The 8-powers of wide angle prop- 
erties with at least 30 mm objectives are 
the cream of (Continued on page 78) 
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HE Colonel and I had just explored 

a new route up Apo, an active 

volcano and highest mountain in 

the Philippine Islands. For days 
we had broken trail through magnificent, 
tropical, virgin forest, ascended the bed 
of a roaring sulphurous river, and climbed 
hand over hand, by what the natives called 
a “two-hand trail,” for 3,500 feet to a 
total elevation of 9,700 feet. The trail led 
straight up a vertical wall so steep that 
the man in the front of the column of 
porters could scratch dirt with his bare 
toes into the eyes of the last man of the 
forty-eight. 

We were in a region where no white 
man had ever been. While the natives 
were gentle, smiling, little brown men, 
we knew they would just as gently and 
smilingly lop our heads off; wherefore 
we took an armed guard. These people 
are irresponsible children of the wild and 
will kill on a sudden, unreasoning impulse. 
Last year a young man killed his best 
friend with a bolo. When the authorities 
asked him the reason, he explained that 
he had a new, sharp knife, was out walk- 
ing with his friend, and that his friend 
stooped over to pick up some object on 
the ground, thus exposing his neck. He 
cut the head off because at the time it 
struck him as an exceptionally good idea 
and a fine test of the qualities of the knife. 

Shivering and cold, in a drizzling mist 
and rain that whipped over the lip of the 
volcano, and reeking in the foglike fumes 
of raw sulphur that spurted out of the 
crater, we caught a far-away glimpse of 
the whole interior of Mindanao with its 
great, marshy Cotobato Valley, teeming 
with millions of ducks. This is the region 
the famous traveler, Henry Landor, ex- 
plored in 1903. He proclaimed the water- 
bird life to be one of the wonders of the 
world. Generals Wood and Pershing and a 
few other notables have penetrated to 
these Liguasan Marshes which cover hun- 
dreds of square miles, and on occasions 
passing naval vessels have put off a small 
boat and restocked the larder with hun- 
dreds of ducks; but for the most part it 
is virgin hunting ground. 


HERE lie some of the strangest 

marshes in the world,” said the 
Colonel, sweeping his hand over the val- 
ley. “It takes days to pole a boat through 
the winding passages that lead between 
the water-lilies, grasses and_ strange, 
flowering marsh plants which grow so 
luxuriantly. Large floating islands that 
bear trees drift about the open pools and 
lakes, and these are occasionally inhabited 
by wild men. Crocodiles abound in the 
water, and myriads of water birds teem 
in every lagoon. The Cotobato River, 
which rises in the mountains, leads down 
to these marshes, and our next objective 
is to strike for the headwaters of that 
river.” 

For three days we worked through the 
‘ungle, cutting a way through serpentine 
vines and lianas to strike the headwaters 
of the river and cruise down the tawny 
between low forested banks that 


waters, 
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On the strange Liguasan Marshes, 
where your guide may kill 
you if you turn your back 


swarmed with parrots and monkeys, and 
past sand-bars where lazy crocodiles slid 
into the muddy water. The night of the 
third day we reached Pikit, the farthest 
outpost of the Spanish in the days when 
they ascended the river from the sea. A 
miniature fort with diminutive bastions 
and towers stood on a rocky knoll that 
leaped abruptly out of the plain and domi- 
nated the river. _ 

This was a mighty unhealthy spot in 
the days when the hunting season on 
Spaniards was open the year round. Many 
a stalwart sergento and many a doughty 
capitan had scurried up this hill and 
frisked his coat tails through the clanging 
iron gates just one stride ahead of the 
long flashing Moro sundangs that curved 
through the air in menacing jabs at his 
jugular vein. And a pathetic little row 
of crosses showed where some less for- 
tunate and less fleet-footed soldados had 
fallen and now slept these many years, far 
from their native vineyards. 

At two o'clock of a steaming tropical 
night, as jewel-eyed, singing lizards ran 
over the old stone walls and ate the 
myriads of ravenous mosquitoes that fed 
on our helpless, somnolent bodies, we were 
awakened and headed down to the river 
in a drizzling rain, where the launch of 
the Provincial Governor met us. Between 
dark, low banks, grown to tall cane 
brakes above which nothing could be seen, 
we glided down-stream, talking over the 
coming shoot. In the graying dawn, flocks 
of low-flying ibises and compact, hurrying 
clouds of ducks crossed from feeding 
ground to feeding ground. 

“Well, there is the place,” said the 
Governor indicating a dark, shadowy 
group of trees and huts clustered on a 
patch of firm ground in the vast expanse 
of marsh that stretched around on all 
sides. We had reached our hunting ground. 
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The launch heaved to with a cough, 
moaned and swung under the grasses of 
the shore. A group of savage-looking 
Moros materialized from an island of 
coconut trees and hoisted us up the slip- 
pery incline. Here we were subjected to 
a close scrutiny and a discriminating se- 
lection. As being a party of minor dignity 
and less prepossessing appearance than 
the Colonel, 1 was assigned one murder- 
ous-looking rascal and two boys to act as 
boatmen, while he was seized by a couple 
of able-bodied desperadoes. 

The Governor passed us up guns, am- 
munition and good wishes. Being a student 
of astronomy, he lingered over a famous 
constellation of three stars, once seen in 
the States but now no longer visible there. 
“Good luck,” he called. “You will find 
thousands of birds of all kinds and ought 
to be back in two hours easily. I am lend- 
ing a gun to Datu Sunday, who lives here; 
so watch out for him in the reeds.” 


ROM the gesticulations of our guides, 

it became apparent that the Colonel 
and I were to separate; so we surrendered 
to their tender mercies. As the Colonel 
faded from under the coconut trees into 
the waving stalks of tall cogon grass I 
fell in behind my trio of half-clothed 
savages and plodded in a different direc- 
tion, down a narrow muddy lane through 
the rank growth. The natives, armed with 
long bamboo poles, trotted amiably 
through the mud. I followed, slipping and 
floundering in the gluey, adhesive mass of 
black muck that sucked me down at every 
stride. 

Here and there a huge buffalo snorted, 
lunged out of a favorite wallow, and stood 
wide- legged, squealing and red-eyed, test- 
ing the stray ribbons of scent that warned 
of my presence. Some of these ugly, be- 
horned gentry prove mighty truculent at 


The doughty Datu Sunday shoves off 
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times; hence an olfactory introduction 
and passing nod at fifty yards is sufficient 
acquaintance under these circumstances. 
We jogged along for ten minutes between 
the walls of tough green stalks while a 
light shower pattered down. 

Without warning the grass fell away, 
and we stood at the tip of a tongue of land 
with waterways on each side of us and the 
great marsh at our feet. In the open 
channel ahead, hundreds of water birds 
were feeding, while here and there a big, 
croaking heron waded in a dignified man- 
ner among the reeds, spearing mudfish and 
frogs. A little, narrow, slippery dugout 
canoe was drawn up on shore, and this 
the natives signaled me to enter. I waded 
out in the slimy ooze and sat down in 
the middle of the boat, disposing shells 
and gun around me and dripping greasy 
black muck from shoes and leggings. 

My word, how this marsh did suffer 
from halitosis! It bubbled, steamed 
and reeked with the horrible stench of 
swamp gasses and hydrogen sulphide, till 
one’s senses reeled in the asphyxiating 
fumes. 

The natives shoved the craft off from 
the shore, sinking waist deep in the mire, 
and then scrambled aboard. This was a 
heart-rending procedure. The free-board 
was only a faint whisper above the pu- 
trescent water, which lapped eagerly at 
the gunwale and then slid over in oily 





sheets to form a malodorous sitz bath as 
each Moro boarded the canoe. 

Walled in by tall grasses bearing spikes 
of purple flowers, we wallowed spasmod- 
ically along a narrow channel like some 
drunken muskrat. We surged forward, 
shuddering and rolling, then stopped con- 
vulsively as the poles sucked out of the 
muck to send us lurching forward again 
in lusty jabs that caused the boat to 
careen wildly and ship aboard a bucket of 
foul water. A black cloud of mosquitoes 
descended ravenously upon us, and soon 
ears were twitching and all arms flapping 
in a futile endeavor to drive them off. 


\ E rounded a bend and came out on a 

broad lagoon dotted with flat mud 
banks and islands of reeds and grasses. 
Numerous coves and winding canals led in 
all directions. This place was teeming with 
incredible myriads of water birds—a sight 
that set one’s pulses throbbing. On the 
shore, rails, crakes, sandpipers, snipes, 
golden plovers, snowy egrets, ibises, cur- 
lews, big scarlet-legged stilts and turn- 
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The canoe, the bag and the amiable throat-slitters 


stones, godwits, avocets, tattlers, crested 
jacanas, knots, stints, cranes, herons and 
bitterns scurried in battalions through the 
grasses, while in the water, grebes, moor- 
hens, gallinules, cormorants, coots and 


The Colonel starts out with two able-bodied desperadoes 


water-cocks bobbed and dived. Clouds of 
screaming, chattering shore birds wheeled 
overhead in a frenzy of insatiable appe- 
tite. While these would have drawn my 
gun barrel in another scene, I ignored 
them here, for, drifting along the rushes, 
in complacent rafts, were thousands of fat 
ducks inviting undivided attention. We 
poled leisurely toward a large flock and 
were arrested by the sight of a human 
form slinking through the reeds. It was 
none less than the doughty Datu Sunday 
crawling up on the ducks. He had only a 
few shells, with which he meant business, 
regardless of sport, and at the crash of 
his gun a number of ducks were left 
spattering on the water as the flock rose. 
One lone bird crossed astern of me, and 
I twisted half around, like a rubber billi- 
ken, and fired from my rocking cradle 
to bag him. 

The crew now pushed us toward an- 
other large raft. Suddenly the savage 
in the stern broke out in a melodious chant 
which I recognized to be an Alankat song 
that had stirred this part of Bololand to 


fanatical killings last year. Now the Moro 
is the mildest mannered gentleman that 
ever carved out a liver or slit a throat 
from ear to ear. When he sings a sweet 
little song, acts highly satisfied with him- 
self, and takes on charming, gentle and 
affable manners, it is time for any one who 
prizes his anatomical integrity and be- 
lieves in life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness to vacate that region without 
parley. 


URTHERMORE, an Alankat song is 

the very one that stirs him most, and 
still furthermore, a Moro sings the sweet- 
est when he thinks he is about to kill 
some one for his intensely prized gun. 
Knowing this and recalling the fifteen- 
foot bamboo skull-crusher my stern paddle 
carried, I hitched around a half turn and 
took one eye off the ducks. Another and 
louder burst of pleasing tones brought 
me around a further turn until, as the 
verses continued, I faced squarely astern 
and brought the amiable singer directly 
under the gun barrel, whereupon the ditty 
ceased. 

We poled near a large flock of ducks. 
Then, with an extra hard jab that caused 
the canoe to lurch crazily, the crew threw 
themselves down in the bottom and indi- 
cated this was the time to shoot. I waited 
for the birds to rise. To my disgust the 
crew rose with them. I yelled at them to 
get down, employing my most dulcet 
curses, but they only stood stolidly, re- 
garding me with amazement and curiosity, 
with much the same expression that 
visitors display outside the chimpanzee 
cage at the zoo. 

In that narrow, tippy canoe, which 
threatened to capsize if one gave as much 
as an unexpected sigh, I twisted tortu- 
ously and fired over the left shoulder to 
drop two fat ducks with, what I con- 
sidered, excellent shots. But the crew only 
looked at me with mournful, pitying gaze, 
as much as to say, “What manner of 
insanity is this to waste precious shots on 
flying birds when any fool could see that 
to shoot into the sitting flock was the 
thing to do?” 

They came to life with a snap when the 
shells were ejected into the water, how- 
ever, and retrieved them with alacrity, 
indicating that none were to be thrown 
away. These are reloaded with home-made 
powder made from Apo sulphur, which 
lays down a black, suffocating smoke 
screen, and an enormous lead slug. The 
shells are fired (Continued on page 79) 
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This picture shows the “deer line.” All foliage has been eaten as high as the deer can reach 
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The author belteves Pennsylvania was justified in killing doe deer 
F Justi, g 


AST year the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania declared a_ special 
open season on antlerless deer. 
The storm of protest which 


promptly arose within the state soon be- 
alter au- 


came nation-wide as authority 
thority became aligned with either the 


objecting sportsmen or the game com- 
missioners. The arguments became 
vehement and violent. 

Finally the courts were appealed to for 
injunctions to prevent what was freely 
predicted would be a veritable slaughter 
of the innocents, closing the season on all 
white-tailed deer in eight of the counties 
of the state. The Board of Game Commis- 
sioners, which had declared the special 
open season, reaped the usual reward of 
intelligent and efficient public service which 
happens to be at variance with precedent 
or established procedure. In the universal 
and abusive clamor the commission was 
unable to be heard—but the regulation 
became effective nevertheless. 

Since the ending of the sea- 
son the officials of the game 
commission have had oppor- 
tunity to ascertain by actual 
investigation if their theory, 
upon which they predicated 
their action, was correct. In 
1927, nearly 15,000 bucks were 
killed. In 1928. more than 
25,000 antlerless deer were shot, 
most of them does, of course. 
Many of the killed animals 
were studied, and the findings 
have been both gratifying and 
startling. 

Since 1896, when the Board 
of Game Commissioners was 
brought into being, its prob- 
lem had been to conserve the 
deer remaining in the state 
and to provide for their in- 
crease. It was done slowly, but 
effectively, by the passage of 
laws forbidding the hunting 
of deer with hounds and shoot- 
ing them at salt-licks, outlaw- 
ing market hunting and estab- 
lishing game refuges. It was 
not until 1907, however, when 
the “buck law” was passed, that 
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the increase became rapid and satisfactory. 

The passing of the buck law was a 
sensible procedure, for it conserved the 
does to reproduce their kind and increase 
the number of deer while it still provided 
sport for hunters. The original law was 
amended from time to time to make its 
purposes more sure of accomplishment. 
The first change required that the animal 
shot not only must be a buck, but must 
also have visible horns above the hair. 
Later this was modified to require that 
the horns be’at least two inches high, and 
subsequently increased to a height of four 
inches. The present law stipulates that 
the deer must have horns with at least 
two points to the antler. 

It has been such an efficacious method 
of conserving and increasing the herds 
that the game commission’s problem in 
the past several years has changed to that 
of adequately caring for the existing ani- 
mals, rather than increasing their num- 


Dead deer, mostly fawns, were frequently found 





ber. They had actually become too 
numerous. Farmers were complaining that 
the deer were destroying their crops. 
Sportsmen would return from the woods 
and report that there were dead and dying 
deer throughout the timbered mountains. 
Game wardens reported that the deer had 
eaten all the available food on the ranges 
long before the end of the winter, and 
were emaciated. Game keepers at the 
various refuges were distributing food 
for the deer, but it was an unsatisfactory 
expedient. Efforts to trap and distribute 
them to areas where there had been no 
deer were likewise unsatisfactory. It was 
a slow process, and the total results were 
relatively too small to be important. 
Then reports began to come to the 
commission that the woods were full of 
does with no fawns; that the normal in- 
crease could not be anticipated. There 
was no disease among the herds; there 
was no apparent reason for the does not 
breeding, yet quite evidently 
they had not done so. It was 
perplexing, but it was finally 
assumed by the gradual elimi- 
nation of probable causes that 
the barrenness of the does was 
due to a lack of sufficient bucks 
to insure normal conditions. 


T was an amazing opinion, 

yet a little arithmetic sus- 
tained it. Does normally live 
for twenty years and will pro- 
duce fawns during sixteen ot 
those years. It was unlikely 
that many of the does born 
since the buck law was passed 
in 1907 had died a natural 
death. They were all still on 
the ranges, and it meant thou- 
sands and thousands of does, 
resulting in a completely un- 
balanced herd because of the 
comparatively few bucks. It 
was no wonder that many of 
them were completely unpro- 
ductive. 

The wholesale criticism of 
this estimate of the situation 
led the game commission to 
ask Vernon Bailey, a scientist 
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of the United States Biological Survey, 
to study the condition of the Pennsylvania 
deer herd. He did, and found, among 
other things, over a thousand dead deer 
in four small townships. Practically all 
of them were fawns less than a year old! 
[In another locality, forty-six dead fawns 
were scattered along the banks of a small 
stream less than a mile long. They had 
been too weak to leave after drinking. 

The dead deer were examined. None 
of them showed signs of any disease 
or injury, but they were all terribly 
emaciated. They had been born at an 
abnormal time of the year and had 
failed to grow sufficiently to compete 
with adult animals in getting food. 
They simply starved to death. 

Dr. Bailey’s opinion was that there 
were entirely too many deer on the 
ranges and that a great many should 
be removed. The best way to remove 
them was to shoot them, and the most 
reasonable thing was to shoot only 
does, for there were already too few 
bucks. It was done, despite the unin- 
formed and baseless criticism. 

Then, after the season opened and 
the killed does became available for 
study, officials and scientists of the 
game commission went into the woods. 
They scrutinized every carcass they 
could; they questioned hunters; they 
studied prevailing conditions—but 
they abstained from forming conclusive 
opinions about what they saw and dis- 
covered until there was available a 
great mass of information which would 
yield really valuable knowledge. 

The first demonstrated fact was that 
the hunters, who had maintained that 
shooting a doe would be much like 
walking up and shooting a cow, were 
incorrect. No sooner had the guns and 
rifles of the hunters started rattling in 
the forests than the natural protective 
instincts of the does made them wily and 
they became difficult to get. Despite their 
enormous numbers, many hunters failed 
to get even a shot at a deer. They are re- 
garded as an entirely satisfactory game 
animal, able to take care of themselves. 

Another general impression was dis- 
proved promptly. Fear that promiscuous 
shooting of does and the resultant increase 
in the numbers of hunters in the field 


Vindication 


would result in many fatal accidents was 
freely expressed before the season opened. 
It was reasonable and plausible, but it 
happened to be entirely wrong. 

During the deer season of 1928, there 
were but three fatal accidents and twenty 
non-fatal injuries, while in 1927 there had 
been forty accidents, sixteen of ~ which 
were fatal. It is a remarkable tribute to 
the care that must have been generally 
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ing—immature with poor horn development 


exercised, for the kill of deer was nearly 
twice as great and there were many more 
hunters abroad. 

Neither was the objection that does 
heavy with fawn would consequently be 
unable to escape the hunters sustained 
by the facts. Not a single hunter reported 
that any does in advanced pregnancy were 
seen, yet it was a question habitually 
asked by the commission’s investigators. 
No does killed contained embryo deer 
larger than a “medium-sized rat.” 

One of the remarkable findings was that 


bucks more than a year old do not neces- 
sarily have antlers. Many legal deer— 
antlerless ones—were shot during the 
fifteen-day season in the belief that they 
were does, and were found to be adult 
males, showing undoubted signs of ma- 
turity both in their outward appearance 
and muscular and skeletal structure. 

It is now believed that the scarcity 
of bucks, with the consequent lack of 
necessity for fighting for the does, 
combined with the absence of any need 
to protect themselves against any nat- 
ural enemies, has developed a tendency 
for the male’s antlers to grow tardily 
and in some cases not at all! This 
condition is regarded by the investiga- 
tors as an inevitable result of environ- 
ment and adaptation to conditions, 
which will be automatically corrected 
when the necessity for using antlers in 
combat has been established again by 
a normal ratio of males, 


Fwy heap abnormal condition was 
found near Mifflinburg, where a 
large number of albino deer have be- 
come common on the range. They are 
freaks, of course. Under natural cir- 
cumstances, a white deer, without the 
benefit of its protective ‘color, would 
promptly fall prey to some marauding 
animal. Here, however, the albinistic 
tendencies have been continued through 
several generations, and pure white 
deer are not rarities. It is a direct 
result of continued protection. 
Carcasses examined invariably indi- 
cated that the natural food up to the 
time of the opening of the season had 
been sufficient, for fat was found in 
nearly every visceral cavity. But the 
forest mast indicated that the animals 
had eaten food which normally would not 
have been eaten until later in the year, and 
they had just started on less sustaining 
food. Laurel leaves predominated in their 
stomachs, with teaberry leaves and pine 
needles following closely i in bulk. 
Moreover, the “deer line’ was occa- 
sionally becoming evident in the timber. 
There was a well-defined mark five to six 
feet high which showed that the deer had 
been driven to standing on their hind legs 
to browse and had eaten everything they 
could reach. It (Continued on page 81) 


A typical herd—a dozen or more does in charge of one little, immature buck. Note the deer line 
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ILL a grizzly bear attack a man 

without provocation? I vote in 

the affirmative. I believe firmly, 

both from personal experience 
and from the experiences of others whom 
I know and have talked with, that a grizzly 
bear will at times attack without warning 
and entirely without evident cause what- 
soever, 

It seems to me that it would be a good 
idea to define our terms. Just what do we 
mean by “provocation”? Many times when 
men are attacked by Ursus horribilis, there 
is really some underlying cause. In many 
cases the attack has been made by a mother 
bear with cubs. The bear may have been 
suffering from some old wound, or may 
have been disturbed at a recent kill. 

Almost all the larger carnivorous ani- 
mals, when surprised at close quarters by 
man, will put on a bold front. I have 
known even coyotes, when come upon 
suddenly, to bristle, show their teeth and 
stand their ground before attempting to 
get away. A lynx will do the same thing. 

To say that a grizzly bear will attack a 
man willy-nilly, hokus-pokus, eekus- 
geekus is a matter to conjecture with. Ten 
chances to one, however, he will not; but 
there is always the one chance in ten that 
he will attack if surprised at close quar- 
ters. He thinks he has to fight, and the 
quicker a man can get a high-powered 
rifle to pumping lead the better chances 
that man has of living. 

hree years ago, Steve Emerock and 
myself, while looking for sheep on the 
Salmon River, ran on to a big grizzly in 
the brush. Had we been afoot, I am posi- 
tive that he would have charged us. As it 
was, he didn’t give an inch, and we just 
simply had to “crowd” him off the trail, 
which I’ll tell the cock-eyed world is a 
dangerous business in any man’s country. 
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There are many authentic cases of men 
being attacked, mauled and even killed by 
grizzlies. In most of the cases, if all the 
truth were known, the attack was entirely 
a surprise to the man. Had he provoked 
the bear to attack, he certainly would have 
been ready for the charge when it came, 
or else he was merely a stupid fool. 

We know, without doubt, that the fear 
of man is upon every beast of the field 
and fowl of the air. It is probably this 
very thing that makes the grizzly bear the 
aggressor if surprised at close quarters. 
He is afraid of man; therefore he attacks. 
Under ordinary circumstances, when his 
keen nose or ears foretells the coming of 
man Ephraim disappears quickly into the 
timber or brush. He does it quietly, too. 
How a seemingly cumbersome animal like 
Brother Ursus can move so quickly and 
noiselessly through the brush and timber 
has always been a mystery to me. 

There have also been cases of bears at- 
tacking mounted men. Dan Stark has a 
mule that can tell whenever there is a 
bear within forty miles. Hi Barns, Dan 
and Bill Moody ran on to a grizzly in the 
chaparral at the head of Cerlew Valley. 

“Dan,” says Hi, “ride in and scare him 
out where we can rope him.” 

“Nothing doing,” says Dan, who was 
riding this big mule. “You can’t scare a 
grizzly out, even if we could hold him.” 

He finally did ride in, however. The old 
bear made a rush at Dan. The mule 
whirled, and the grizzly caught her on 
the rump with a terrific side-swipe. She 
has a scar on her flank and hip that you 
can lay a hat in—I mean the ten-gallon 
variety, too. 

In the summer of 1911, Joe Lucas was 
herding sheep for the Pence Brothers of 
Payette, Idaho. The sheep were on the 
summer range at the headwaters of the 
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Payette River. Harry Pence was tending 
camp. The sheep were bedding down on a 
little upland park, known as Rock Flat, 
near where the highway now runs. Harry 
had gone to Lardo, the nearest village, to 
bring out a prospective buyer. 

During the night, Joe heard a commotion 
among the sheep and climbed out of his 
blankets to investigate. He had not gone 
thirty yards from camp when he was at- 
tacked by a huge grizzly. Joe seems to 
have no clear conception of what hap- 
pened, except being locked in a death 
struggle with a grizzly monster. Men can 
hardly conceive of the horror that must 
have been his. With no weapons at all, 
he kicked and struck out with his bare 
hands, fighting panic-stricken to get free. 
The bear struck and bit him again and 
again until he lost consciousness. 


HEN he came to, he was lying on 
the ground and the bear had gone. 
He had just strength to crawl into the 
tent before he lost consciousness again. 
For two days he lay unable to move in his 
blankets. When Harry returned, he saw a 
horrible sight. No victim of an Indian 
massacre could have been more cruelly 
scalped, mutilated and tortured. Blood had 
soaked through his blankets and run down 
in a clotted pool in the center of the tent. 
The bear had bitten him on the head, 
tearing his scalp from his eyebrows and 
the base of the neck upward to a point in 
the center. He was terribly bitten in the 
right arm and left leg, the old bear crunch- 
ing the bones. He had been struck along 
the stomach, leaving a ghastly hole in his 
abdominal cavity and exposing his viscera. 
Dirt and caked blood covered his wounds, 
which, to add to his torment, the blue- 
bottled flies had blown. 
It is a wonder that the man ever pulled 








‘They Will in Ldaho 


Many grizzlies may not attack man without provocation, but don’t trust all of them! 
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As fast as the bear would turn on one, the other would soak him with ax or mattock 


through, but he did by some miracle or 
other. He is alive today and makes his liv- 
ing trapping for the Government, not much 
the worse for his terrible experience ex- 
cept a stiff right arm and terrible scars. 
No one ever saw this bear, but judging 
from the long silver-tipped hairs on Joe’s 
belt buckle and overall buttons, it was a 
grizzly. There was no way of tracking it, 
as the sheep soon trampled out all the 
traces. 

There was another attack not twenty 
miles from Rock Flat that was attributed 
to the same bear. This is probably the most 
curious incident I have ever heard con- 
cerning a bear. It seems that bears have a 
fondness for sheep-herders. Herman Tig- 
ler was herding sheep for Ed Short. The 
camp was at Bear Basin. 

Bears were very numerous that year, 
and Tigler had noticed that the sheep were 
very nervous and jumpy. His custom was 
to sleep out where the sheep bedded down. 
It is a curious fact that his dogs were 
lying beside him when something came 
up and bit him on the head while he was 
asleep in his blankets. Rising to defend 
himself, he was cuffed down and bitten in 
the side. His scalp wound was similar to 
the one received by Joe Lucas. Some of the 
boys thought this was done by a cou- 
gar, but it did not look like a cougar’s 
work, There was undeniable evidence that 
a bear got into his sheep and killed ninety 
lambs that night. 

Herman wrapped a quilt around him- 
self and walked a mile to the nearest camp. 
When the other herder tried to remove the 
quilt, Herman begged him not to, as he 
was afraid his intestines would fall out. 
His wounds, however, were not so bad 
as he thought they were, the most serious 
being on his scalp. 

Upon investigation, it was found that 


his bed had been made at a point of 
rocks. It is supposed that the bear walked 
right up to Herman before he discovered 
the bed. The dogs jumped out. Herman 
raised up and was made the object of the 
attack before he had any idea that there 
was a bear around. 

These two attacks resulted in arming 
every sheep-herder, prospector, cow- 
puncher and ranger in this vicinity, and 
probably helped increase disregard in 
Idaho for the anti-firearms law. 

Another incident which came near trag- 
edy occurred on the Weiser River near the 
little town of Midvale. Towell and Jack- 
son of Midvale had a contract for putting 
a road on the upper Weiser country. The 
road was progressing through a particu- 
larly dense patch of timber. The men kept 
noticing fresh bear signs from time to time 
as they went to and from work. When they 
spoke of it to the other men in camp, they 
were advised by a certain Bennett to 
“Take a fool’s advice and climb a sapling” 
the next time they ran across fresh bear 
tracks. Jackson, being a quick-tempered 
individual, flared up in a minute. He let 
it be known emphatically that he wouldn’t 
run from any bear that lived, let alone 
climb a sapling. 


HE next morning early, the partners 
were walking along the newly made 
road, which at this point, as has been said, 
ran through a dense thicket of alders and 
spruce. They were taking a rough survey of 
the line. They pushed far ahead of the road 
gang, grubbing brush and blazing trees as 
they went. Aleck Towell had an ax, and 
Jackson had a mattock. Suddenly they 
came upon fresh bear tracks. “Well,” said 
— “if I was a fool, I’d climb a sap- 
ing.” 
They had barely turned back through 


this heavy thicket when they ran right 
smack on a grizzly bear. There was no 
time to pick a sapling, for the battle began 
right then. It was a fight altogether in a 
class by itself—something unique in the 
pugilistic line. As fast as the bear would 
turn on one, the other would soak him 
with ax or mattock. When bruin was hit, 
he would turn on his new opponent, only 
to receive’ a swat from the other. 

Things went this way for several min- 
utes. The battle began to get desperate. 
It was only a question of a misstep or a 
lucky blow, and somebody was going to 
get a terrible mauling. Both men had lost 
their shirts. Jackson had lost his overalls 
and some anatomy in close proximity. 
Towell was fast losing his pants, too. Al- 
together, it was a ticklish situation—one 
for which a motion-picture director would 
gladly give his yearly salary. 

Just at this moment, Towell made an 
unlucky swing with the ax. The bear 
caught it squarely with his forepaw and 
knocked it thirty or forty feet away. Tow- 
ell turned and ran ostensibly to regain 
the ax. 

“Don’t leave me, for God’s sake, Aleck,” 
cried Jackson. “I'll stick with you if you'll 
stick with me.” 

The bear, however, had evidently got 
enough. Seeing his chance for a get-away 
with one opponent gone, he turned ‘and 
beat it for the brush. The two erstwhile 
bear slayers returned to camp very much 
wern out. A posse was formed to hunt 
the bear down. It is a matter of local his- 
tory that the animal absorbed sixteen 
bullets, two through the heart, before he 
succumbed. 

_ P. E. Short and Henry Griggs had a 
rather interesting experience with a bear 
in the same locality. This happened years 
before, however. (Continued on page 82) 
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Harold McCracken, leader of the expedition 


HE aarctic ice is one of the most 
wonderful things on this old earth 
of ours—to keep away from. The 
Schooner Morrissey, in command 
of Capt. Robert A. (Bob) Bartlett, of 

North Pole fame, journeyed more than 
10,000 miles under charter to take us into 
this same arctic ice. The vessel had been 
sent from New York City by way of the 
Panama Canal. 

The trip was officially known as the 
Stoll-McCracken Siberian Arctic Ex- 
pedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Our main object in those 
parts was to procure material for a group 
of walruses for the new Hall of Ocean 
Life in that great institution. — 

The personnel of the expedition jour- 
neyed across the con- 
tinent to join the 
vessel at Prince Ru- 
pert, British Columbia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Stoll went aboard 
at Port Moller, Alas- 
ka. The museum was 
represented by four 
members of its scien- 
tific staff: H. E. 
Anthony, Curator of 
Mammals; Edward 
Weyer, archeologist; 
F. L. Jaques, artist 
and ornithalogist; An- 
drew Johnston, pre- 
parator. Junius Bird 
of Columbia Univer- 
sity was botanist and 
—- engineer, and 

Edward Manley was 
in charge of the wire- 
less equipment, with 
which we kept in daily 
touch with the outside 
world. 

We journeyed into 
the interior of the 
Alaska Peninsula in 
quest of big brown 
bears, and dug into ancient arctic village 
sites in quest of artifacts and information 
having a bearing on the earliest of Ameri- 
can aboriginal settlers, and discovered some 
unusual mummified human beings of pre- 
historic inhabitants of the Aleutian 
Islands. Now we faced the vast and fore- 
boding arctic ice in our quest for walruses. 

A sportsman is not entirely responsible 
for where he goes or the risks to which 
he subjects himself when some unusual 
game animal is involved in the plot. It 
makes but little or no difference if a sec- 
tion is reeking with disease, fraught with 
dangers, or subjected to intense heat or 
frigid cold—so long as the place is in- 
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Walrusing 


Hunting and exploring through polar ice 
By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


habited by the object of a sportsman’s 
quest. There is no more inhospitable place 
than the Top of the World, for which we 
were headed. Walruses and polar bears 
show very poor judgment in making their 
homes up there; likewise, any sportsman 
probably shows as poor judgment in go- 
ing up there to get them. Certainly there 
are far more attractive parts of the world 
in which even a walrus might live. 

There is a picturesqueness and a fas- 
cination, however, in zigzagging among 
the ever-shifting icy islands. You know 
that it is dangerous business. If your 
vessel becomes caught in the frozen 
clutches of the ice, it may mean “bad 
news” for all on board. This sort of thing 
makes a sportsman’s life so interesting. 

The Schooner Morrissey was specially 
equipped for traveling in the polar ice. 
Her hull was sheathed with “iron-bark” ; 
a heating plant had been installed, and we 
had enough coal to combat the temperature 
of 60 to 80 degrees below. However, we 
had neither desire nor intention to spend 
a winter in the walruses’ back yard. 





The Morrissey at anchor off the arctic coast 


On the morning of July 30th, we passed 
through Bering Strait, the gateway to 
the arctic, and pointed the Morrissey’s long 
bowsprit toward Wrangel Island. We 
were two or three weeks later than we 
had originally planned. A broken propel- 
ler shaft caused the delay. 

A large school of whales sported ahead 
of the boat, rolling their monster black 
backs out of the water, spouting geysers 
of white spray high in the air, and lifting 
their big, sail-like flukes clear of the 
water as they sounded. A haze, like a veil 
of mystery, hung over the rugged Siberian 
coast off our port quarter. Ahead, we knew 
not how far, lay the polar ice. Somewhere, 


lying languidly on its blue-white floes, 
were the prehistoric-appearing walruses 
which were the object of our visit. Some 
of these were destined to be preserved 
eer | in a natural group in the 

all of Ocean Life at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

For four days we sailed. Then, white 
and forboding, the ice floes reached out 
their frozen fingertips to receive us. But 
the Morrissey did not hesitate. Boldly she 
cleaved her way through the icy entangle- 
ment that stretched endlessly to blend 
into the hazy horizon up toward the pole. 

From the crow’s-nest at the top of the 
schooner’s towering mast, I gazed with 
awe and fascination out over the spectacle. 
As the boat worked its way into the 
ice the calls of “Port!” and “Starboard!” 
were bellowed down to the man at the 
wheel. Now and then the sharp bow would 
strike a berg that would make the whole 
vessel tremble and cause one unconsciously 
to glance about to make sure that the hull 
was still intact. This alarm was entirely 
unnecessary, because Capt. Bob Bartlett 
knew just how large a 
cake of ice his schooner 
could strike without 
danger. 

We had seen a 
couple of stray wal- 
ruses the day before 
we reached the ice. 
No attempt was made 
to get them, as a wal- 
rus in the water is 
quite an unsatisfactory 
animal to stalk. From 
the time that the first 


ice-pan was sighted, 
everybody was on a 


sharp lookout. Every 
pair of binoculars on 
the boat was put into 
use. Every suspicious- 
appearing dark spot on 
a pan of ice was given 
a careful inspection. 


| agg before noon of 
the first day in the 
ice, the Morrissey was 
tied up to a big old 
“growler,” or very 
large berg, for the 
purpose of taking on 
water. The pools which are found in the 
depressions on these, formed from the 
melting snow and rain, are as fresh and 
sweet as water from any mountain spring. 

The following morning we wound our 
way toward Herald Island, which is about 
thirty-five miles eastward from Wrangel. 
The weather was clear, and the barren, 
rocky cliffs of the island stood out boldly 
against their icy setting. Conditions around 
Herald Island did not look good; the ice 
floes were continually jamming together. 
We were unable to get closer than about 
four miles; so Captain Bartlett turned the 
vessel toward the southeast. 

Day after day we maneuvered and 

















Walrusing 





One of the great bulls raised his head as I approached with the camera 


bumped our way through the jaws of the 
ice pack. Sometimes we _ encountered 
snow-storms. At other times a dense fog 
settled around us, and we were compelled 
to tie up to a big “growler” to keep from 
wandering into a “jackpot” from which 
there would be no escape. Every day was 
freezing cold. Fur parkas, fur mitts and 
boots, and the heaviest “undies” we had 
were the vogue. On the same day that 
the temperature was 97 degrees in New 
York City, our thermometer registered 
26 degrees. 

For the most part, in the two thousand 
miles which we traveled north of the 
arctic circle, we kept fairly close to the 
edge of the ice pack. It is along the edge 
that one is most apt to find walruses. Con- 
ditions were unusually bad in 1928. The 
prevailing winds had been from the north- 
west. This resulted in scattering the ice 
out in the open sea. Instead 
of a comparatively even edge 
for us to follow in our search 
for game, we had to zigzag 
back and forth through from 
two to ten or more miles of 
scattered ice. This was not 
so good. 

On our new course we 
went to a point approximately 
225 miles northwest of Point 
Barrow. This was well up 
into the “black” or unex- 
plored area. We saw a few 
scattered individual walruses 
and gave chase to a couple. 
We abandoned attempting 
anything but a herd. And no 
herd was found. We decided 
to return at once to_ the 
Vicinity of Wrangel and Her- 
ald Islands. 

One clear, crisp morning 
on our return course, the 
thrilling cry was bellowed 


from the crow’s-nest : “Walrus! Walrus!” 
All hands rushed toward the bow, alert 

to catch a glimpse of the elusive quarry. 

A great brown head rose out of the cold 

blue water ahead of the boat. A pair of 

big white tusks gleamed as a snorting 

creature rolled over and disappeared. 
“Full speed ahead!” 


IHE race was on. Again the big head 

rose, and again the great white tusks 
flashed enticingly as it rolled over. Jagged 
points of big bergs raked and ground 
against the ship’s sides and made it tremble 
with the impact. Across tranquil openings 
we plowed toward seemingly impassable 
buttments of ice. 

Then we came to a long, unbroken line 
of ice through which it was impossible 
for the Morrissey to follow. A feeling of 
disappointment settled upon us as the 


A walrus head makes a wonderful trophy 





order to turn the ship around was bellowed 
out. The man on duty twirled the wheel 
hard over. As the boat swung we were 
startled by another sudden cry of “Wal- 
rus! Plenty walrus!” 

What a sight greeted us now! Less than 
a hundred yards away was a large pan of 
ice literally jammed with the monster 
creatures which we had been seeking so 
diligently. And we had run right on to 
them. 

“Hard a-port!” came the brusk order, 
quietly. 

The Morrissey swung to starboard and 
moved off to a safe distance. As we moved 
we sighted another and slightly smaller 
bunch of walruses on another ice pan 
farther on. It looked as though this was 
the day for which we had been waiting. 

By thestime our ship had reached a 
place where it would not disturb the 
creatures, we had guns, har- 
poons, cameras and the two 
power launches in readiness. 
The small boats were low- 
ered, their engines started, 
and back we went. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoll were to do the 
shooting. I was content, for 
this episode at least, to shoot 
with my camera. 


S we began to get closer 
the motors were throt- 

tled down so as. to make the 
least possible noise. Two 
hundred yards—now | their 
gleaming white tusks and 
grotesque shapes could be dis- 
tinguished. One hundred 
yards—still they had not 
noticed us. Fifty yards—and 
we began to get restless and 
eye each other questioningly. 
Like creatures of a pre- 
historic age, they loomed in 
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front of us—tons of fatty bodies strangely 
wrinkled, gleaming ivory tusks protruding 
at all angles. All huddled together like so 
many gigantic puppies. The most of them 
motionless—asleep. Others moved their 
monstrous heads lazily. They were many 
hundreds of miles from the nearest habita- 
tion of even an Eskimo hunter—as far 
into the oblivion of untraveled ways as a 
star in the firmament. 


ERE and there among them, we now 

noticed, lay their young—ridiculous 
miniature replicas of their parents. This 
was unusual luck for us, as females with 
young are the most difficult to find, and 
were the most necessary part of the 
museum group for which we had made 
this long voyage. 

One hundred feet! The engine was 
stopped. Fifty feet! We were going right 
up on to them. My heart beat fast. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoll raised their rifles for action. 

“Pick your animals,” I whispered almost 
breathlessly as I continued to crank off 
a motion picture record of the unusual 
scene. 

Then suddenly an ugly head, with 
rapier-like tusks, rose high above the 
huddled mass. Two tiny eyes glared at 
us questioningly for a moment. The boat 
swung quietly broadside. Then came the 
sudden crash of a heavy rifle. 

Instantly the whole herd became a 
squirming mass. The cold air rang with 
their deep-toned bellowings of alarm and 
defiance. One after another they dropped 
over the edge into the water, each bulky 
beast throwing a wake that rocked our 
boat. Great dark bodies slipped like 
shadows of sharks in the blue depths be- 
neath us. Two remained motionless on 
the ice. 

Then up they began to come in a bunch. 
Every one was faced toward us, their 
glistening ivory tusks, tiny eyes and gro- 
tesque bewhiskered 
faces giving them a 
most uncanny ap- 
pearance. They were 
bellowing lustily and 
snorting fine sprays 
of water into the air 
almost like whales. 
What a sight it was! 
One of the most 
thrilling I have ever 
seen. 

Our boat was 
headed straight for 
the churning mael- 
strom, and in a few 
moments we were 
right in their midst. 
Heads the size of 
barrels, wrinkled and 
barnacled, with tusks 
the size of baseball 
bats, reared up along- 
side the boat, and the 
spray from their 
throats and nostrils 
actually wet us. 

Mothers and young 
had become separat- 
ed, and the old ones 
defiantly stood their 
ground. Two of them made lunges at our 
boat, their heavy tusks striking the sides 
with an impact that seemed heavy enough 
to splinter the planks. One of these came 
up in the very churn of our propeller with 
the apparent intention of making a second 
attack from the rear. I stopped my pic- 
ture-taking long enough to grab my rifle 
and put a bullet in its throat—not more 
than eight feet from the end of my gun. 
The boat swerved about, and the Eskimo 
in the bow sank a harpoon in the crea- 
ture’s back before it settled out of sight. 
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Field and Stream 


Mr. and Mrs. Stoll had each picked fine 
specimens of full-grown animals. We now 
picked three young ones for the group, and 
decided we had enough. Then the Morris- 
sey was signaled to come in, and we 
started collecting the harpoon line floats 
and towing the submerged animals toward 
a floe where they could be hoisted aboard 
the schooner. 

They were taken aboard in toto, and 
how they filled the schooner’s deck ! Nor 
was it an easy matter to take care of 
them. Block and tackle and engine power 
were required to move even the skins after 
they were removed. Complete measure- 
ments were made. Even the skeletons of 
most of the animals were preserved. No 
care or pains were spared in these initial 
stages which were to lead to their ulti- 
mate preservation in a life-like group in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Now we had the bulls to locate. Once 
again the patient vigil was begun from 
deck and crow’s nest. The Morrissey zig- 
zagged back to the southern point of the 
ice, cut across it, and once again headed 
northwest toward Wrangel and Herald 
Islands. A few scattered walruses were 
sighted, but no other herds. None were 
gotten. Day after day we watched for the 
granddaddies of the ice floes. The heavy 
northwest winds had pushed the whole 
arctic pack to the southward. 


E found that it was now impossible 

to get closer than about twenty-five 
miles of Herald Island. So we swung west 
to try to get to Wrangel, but shortly ran 
into the “western ice,” which seemed to 
extend due south toward the Siberian 
coast. 

“Things look pretty bad,” advised Cap- 
tain Bartlett. “It’s a bad year. The big 
stuff is way down. We'd better get farther 
south. For if the western ice and the 
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There is little sport in shooting a walrus, but plenty in finding him 


eastern ice come together down below us, 
we're here for the winter.” 

If there is any living person who knows 
ice conditions, it is Captain Bartlett. We 
started south ! 

As we followed the western ice south- 
ward it kept bearing more and more to the 
east. This indicated that there was a lot 
of it below us. We ran into some veritable 
gales of wind. Sometimes it seemed that 
the terrific blasts would blow the masts 
right out of the Morrissey’s deck. It was 
cold, and the spray sometimes froze to 


every rope and stick of wood, though this 
was in the latter part of August. 

Bering Strait was found to be jammed 
full of ice, and for a while it looked as 
though we were not going to be able to 
get out of the arctic. The gateway was 
closed. Nor did we have the big bulls for 
the group. Then at last, when we were 
just north of the Strait off the Siberian 
coast, and about ready to give up, it hap- 
pened. 

“Walrus! Walrus! Big ones!” ex- 
claimed one of the Eskimo hunters ex- 
citedly as he hurried along the deck from 
his lookout post on the bow. 

Two huge bodies were soon located with 
our binoculars. They were a long way 
back in the big ice. Their big bodies, dried 
to an almost pink color by the sun, gave 
assurance of their desirability, even from 
that distance. 

The whale-boat was swung over the 
ship’s side and lowered into the water. 
Our paraphernalia was put aboard, and 
we were soon winding our way back to- 
ward them. The ice was big, and they were 
often completely hidden from view for 
what seemed long periods. Then, as we 
passed openings, their big, bulky bodies 
gave us assurance that they had not taken 
to the water and disappeared. The closer 
we got, the more certain we became that 
they were big enough even for our group. 

Due to the lay of the icebergs, it was 
necessary for us to go through a long, 
narrow lane that would bring us right out 
upon them. They were almost completely 
hidden from our view most of the time, 
until we were not more than fifty feet 
away. 

Those were tense moments. No one 
spoke. I was at the movie camera. It was 
decided that Mr. Stoll should take one, and 
Mrs. Stoll the other. All but myself 
were crouched down in the boat. Occasion- 
ally I could: get a momentary peek at the 
tops of the great 
creatures over the 
jagged ice and would 
direct the boat. 

Never will I forget 
the sight that awaited 
us when our launch 
slipped out around 
the last point of ice 
and we were right on 
them. They were 
monstrous, 


NE big bull 

raised its pon- 
derous body and 
turned a great, bulg- 
ing neck around to 
stare at us. A glance 
at that mighty head 
and big, long ivory 
tusks was recommen- 
dation enough. 

Charlie Stoll’s gun 
spoke. In our nervous 
tension, the crash 
“was like a great ex- 
plosion. The big 
beast’s whole body 
jerked, and its head 
dropped to the ice. 
The other animal reared up. No sooner 
had the second head and neck come into 
view than Mrs. Stoll’s gun barked. Each 
fired another shot. By this time we were 
right upon them; they were not more 
than fifteen feet from the bow of our 
launch. It was all over! 

Then the Morrissey came pushing her 
way in through the bergs to pick them 
up. It was a wonderful sight to see the 
sharp, graceful prow of the schooner 
slowly cleave its way through the heavy ice 
and stop at last (Continued on page 93) 








Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 64%4-pound New Jersey channel bass captures First Prize 


EW forms of angling, either fresh 
or salt water, afford the fascination 
and genuine uncertainty that surf 
casting does. One never quite knows 
what he is going to hook into. It may be 
a channel bass, striped bass, weakfish or 
bluefish. On the other hand, it might be 
an old sand shark or the even more de- 
spised “barn door,” or skate. 
The lure of surf fishing is well ex- 
pressed in that bit of verse by J. T. 
Nichols entitled “Anglers” : 


“Asa ship’s wake, in phosphorescent light, 

Spins back and fades across the shades of 
night, 

The path we came is all that is our own, 

A slender thread, to part the great un- 
known, 

A fragile line cast in a boundless sea 

By which we ‘play’ that ocean’s mystery.” 


Then there is that glorious tang of salt 
air and the sparkling spray on our faces. 
Gulls screaming and wheeling over the 
breakers and long, lonely stretches of 
beach and sand dunes. It’s a great game 
and holds those who are victims of its 
spell with a relentless grip. : 

When the sea offers up such prizes 
as a 6414-pound channel bass—well, boys, 
there just isn’t anything more to be said. 
There would be no sense in raving to 
brother Ten Eyck, who caught this record- 
smasher, about the glories of dry-fly fish- 
ing for trout or the thrill of 
catching a five-pound small- 
mouth bass. To a great 
many folks these are rightly 
the “last word” in the 
gentle art, and ever will be. 
It’s a mighty fine thing that 
the universe is so ordered 
that not every one likes the 
same thing. But certainly it 
is not hard to see, on the 
other hand, how this surf 
casting business will get 
one. 

The channel bass is an 
interesting sort of critter, 
anyway. He displays habits 
and characteristics that are 
quite peculiar to himself. 
Take his habit of mumbling 
the bait, for instance. That 
will absolutely fool any one 
new at the game. The 
chances are, the novice : 
would strike the minute he felt that im- 
perceptible something shooting along the 
line. If he did, he would take the bait 
right out of the fish’s mouth. 7 

Channel bass invariably have the habit 
of feeling around on the bait like this. 
When he first starts to swim away, give 
him all the line he wants. When you feel 
him actually swallowing the bait, then is 
the time to strike—not before. He is what 
might be called a dainty feeder, and this 
fact is one of the hardest for the neophyte 
to learn. j , 

Certain sharks have this same trick; 
and if we could only be sure when it 
wasn’t a channel bass mumbling our bait, 
we would know what to do. But that is 
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in our L928 Contest 


just where the shoe pinches. Many a 
channel bass fisherman is fooled by the 
bait-mouthing habit of sharks. I don’t 
think that even the best of them can al- 
ways tell. 

Another funny thing about the channel 
bass is that black spot, called ocellus, right 
back of the base of the tail and above the 
lateral line. It’s usually about the same 
size as the eye of the fish. It is pigment of 
some kind, but nobody knows why it is 
there. It just is, and it serves as an ab- 
solutely certain means of identification. 


HE channel bass, or red drum, be- 

longs to the family of croakers and, 
strange as it may seem, is distantly related 
to the weakfish. No two people ever agree 
on the exact color of the channel bass. 
This is due to the fact that he changes 
color so rapidly after he has been taken 
out of the water. When freshly caught, the 
drum is a dull silvery color suffused with 
copper. Hence the name red drum. Each 
scale has a sort of central dark spot, which 
makes it appear as though there were a 
series of irregular, and rather hazy, 
brownish stripes running along the rows 
of scales. 

Along the Jersey coast, the drum gen- 
erally arrive about the middle of June. 
They usually make their appearance 
around Chincoteague and Wacahpreague, 
Virginia, around the 15th of May. Of 
course, this varies slightly from year to 


” IGHORNS AND TENDER FEET,” by 
Hucu G. Fraser. 4 big-game hunt in 
Canada’s Rockies. 


“JUSTICE AND JACKS,” by KeENpRICK 
KIMBALL. Hunting game-law violators and shoot- 
ing snipe. 

MEET THE OCEAN,” 
Houeu. A fresh-water angler tries the salt. 

“TAKE THE BOY ALONG,” by O. R. 
Tripp. The greatest heritage that a man can leave 
his son is alove for the out-of-doors. 


by 


All in the next issue. 


year. From about the middle of July until 
the first or second week in September, 
these fish are seldom taken in the vicinity 
of New Jersey. After that, they come 
back again and remain sometimes until 
well into October. They are, of course, a 
migratory species. I have been told, how- 
ever, that in certain parts of Florida, they 
remain throughout the year. The Indian 
River, I believe, is one place in that state 
where they are permanent residents. 

The channel bass is seldom found in any 
quantities north of New Jersey. It breeds 
south of Chesapeake during the late fall or 
early winter. There is still much about the 
habits of this fish that we don’t know. 

In the last issue of FreLD AND STREAM 


DoNALD 


it was announced that a new world’s record 
channel bass had been caught on June 
27th by Mr. Charles D. Beckman. It was 
taken off Chincoteague, Virginia. This 
fish weighed 74 pounds. 

Considering the fact that Mr. Ten 
Eyck’s bass was taken off the Jersey coast, 
where the fish average somewhat smaller 
in size than farther south, and that it 
weighed only ten pounds less than Mr. 
Beckman’s record fish, we think that 
brother Ten Eyck has every reason in the 
world for feeling mighty proud and happy. 
In fact, his bass is just eight ounces short 
of the old world’s record red drum, which 
weighed 65 pounds. Believe me, brother, 
such fish are not caught every day in the 
week! 

The tackle used by Mr. Ten Eyck in 
landing his prize fish consisted of a Malt- 
by rod, Catalina reel and Ashaway line. 
The bait used was a squid. The lucky day 
was September 14, 1928, and the place, 
Beach Haven, New Jersey. The exact 
weight and measurements of this fish 
were: 64 pounds and 8 ounces, 53 inches 
in length and 33% inches in girth. 


MY PRIZE CHANNEL BASS 
By Judson R. Ten Eyck 


N the 9th of last September, a friend 

of mine and his wife,:together with 
Mrs. Ten Eyck and myself, started for our 
annual vacation at Beach Haven, New 
Jersey. This place is just 
about one hundred miles 
from our home town, Plain- 
field, and affords a fine ride 
through the pines of south- 
ern Jersey. On this trip, 
deer are usually to be seen, 
and this occasion proved to 
be no exception. Both a doe 
and a buck crossed the road 
in front of our car. 


E arrived at our des- 

tination full of ex- 
pectation. Our first inquiry, 
of course, was how the fish 
were running. We were told 
that very few had been tak- 
en. This information was 
hardly of a type to fill us 
with glee or enthusiasm. 
However, we had heard re- 
ports like this many times 
before, and we did not let 
it worry us very much. 

After unpacking our car and straighten- 
ing out our tackle and arranging our 
paraphernalia in the bungalow, we decided 
to wait until darkness set in before going 
fishing. Previous experience at this game 
had taught me that the fish run larger and 
are more plentiful after the sun goes down. 

With the exception of telling about my 
prize-winning catch, I will skip lightly 
over the events of the following five days. 
During that time, we made one exception- 
ally fine catch of weakfish. The surf was 
running very high. In fact, at flood tide, 
we had great difficulty in holding our 
footing. We could not imagine why this 
should be so, (Continued on page 93) 
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(Additional Provisions and Exceptions on page 48) 





Compiled by Faarx L. Eannsnaw and Faanx G. Garues, Administrati stants, Division of Game and Bird Conservation, Bureau of Biological Survey 
UPLAND GAME 
Stare I 
Squimagt Qwan Gaovst Paanrs Curcnen tg Wup Tonner 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 20-Feb. %.. Nov. 15, 1931 - Nov. 15, 1931.....] Dee. 1-Mar. 31¢* 
Db AietOe © .cccoccccececccceccoe] MUGt. B-Mov. Bg .] Gaps. S- Eat. TEE ® | cccccccccccccccociegcescnsancoessessbescocsoncess Sept. 1-Feb. 28... anes 
3 Nov. 1-Dee. 3 No open - 6—Nov. 15 . 
4 Dec. 1-Jan. ait ---| Dee. 15, 1931... a ir Nov. 16.04 
5 Dec. 1-Dee. 3) al No open season ... 
a No o} 93: Sept. 15, 1932..... pt. 1, 1930__.... lo Open season ... 
7 Nov. 1-Dec. 15...) 1930 - . . 
x Nov. 15-Dee. 31 .. . No enelpggoescacatetened 
9 Nov. 1-Fob. 1 ....| Nov No open season ..| No open season...| No open season .. open season ... 
10 Nov.20-Dee. 31 ¢*- | Nov. bor Feb. 18% 0 open season No open scason ... Os 20-Feb.15.--| 1 
ll Nov. 1-Dec. 31¢ Nov. 20-Mar. 1} ¢ No open season No open season ...| Nov. 20-Mar.1.../ 1 
12 Nov. 1-Jan. 31t# 1 
13 ose Local seasons No ope No open season f-- 1 
“4 10-Jan. 31 Nov. M0-Nov. 2 Nov. 10-Nov. 152) 1 
6 Oct. 1-Jan. 10 Nov. 10-Dec. 20 Oct. 15-Oct. — N 1 
16 Nov. ne pa No open aoe N 1 
17 | Kaneae ..................-...| NO Open seas0R ...|...2220---eeree-|oneecenneseso= M season Oct. 22-Oct. 23.2] 1 
8 Nov. 15-Dee. 3 Nov. ris-Jan. 1 N Nov. 15, 1932.....) 1 
19 " 99 Oct. 1-Feb. #8: Oc . 15... No open scason ..| No open season ...| Mar. 5-Apr.5....| 1 
20 | Oct. 16-Nov. we. ites sic aea4 § Oct. 1-Mar. 31 * ../ Oct. 1-Oct. 31% ..! Oct. 1-Oct. 31 . N x 
21 peo 1,1931¢ .... Nov. 10-Dec. 31 ..| Nov. 10-Dee. 31 *.| Nov. 10-Dec. 31 *.| Nov. SO aes Ss 31°. Nov. 10-Dee. 31 *.| 21 
g 22 2-Dee. 14° Oct. 20-Feb. 15 *.-| Oct. 20-Nov. 20..-| Oct. 20-Nov. 20 *_ - 22 
> 23 Nev. 15-Nov. 300° 23 
=< | 2% Nov. 15, 1930..... N bd 24 
& 25 25 
26 June 1-Nov. 30.2. 2 
a 27 o-seeses 27 
= 23 28 
& 29 0) - 29 
Zz 30 .| Oct. 15-Nov. 30° 30 
7 
31 Dec. 17-Dee. 217 Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *. a 5 No soa 
32 Nov. 10-Nov. 20.-/ Sept. 1-Sept. 5... 32 
33 No 33 
uM 3 
35 | North Carolina... .............| Oct. 1-Jan. 15¢°...|....-...-..-------| Nov. 20-Feb. 15 ../ Sept. 15-Jan. 1*.../| Nov. 20-Feb. 15..) Dec. 1-Mar. 1....}.-...........,.... 35 
36 Sept. 16-Oct. 16... 
37 | Obio.........................| No open season... .|.............-----| Nov. 16-Jan. 1....) Sept. 15-Oct. 1...) No open season...) No open season..,/..........------+-| 
pos N Sept. 10-Oet fio ses “we pe 
0 Open season .. rt. . 20...| No open season... . 
39 No open season ... 15-Oct. 20 Oct. 15-Oct. 31 *..| No open season... 5-Oc' No open season. } 30 
0 Nov. i-Nov. 30_--| Nov. 1-Nov. 30$..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30. -| No open season Nov. 1-Nov. 15¢°.| Nov. 1-Nov. 15*..| 40 
41 Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Nov, 1-Dec. 31f...| Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Nov. 1-Dee. 31.. £. Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ¢°*. 4 
>| Nov. 28-Mar. 1 *..| Nov. 26-Mar. 1*../ No . 1*..| No open seaso! , 
4 
44 > June i-Jan, If. 44 
45 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 4 
46 nm 46 
47 Sept. 15-Nov. 4 
48 Nov. 15-Jan. 3: Sept. —_ 3 Nov. ce & 31+. 4 
49 ° w 4 
i) Oct. 15-Dee. 31... ont 16-Nov. 30 *.| Nov. 1-Nov. 30*... -- 50 
51 No open season..-| Oct. 1-Feb. Weaod 1-Jan. 1*....| No open season... Sept. “ai- Sept. 24°.) No 5 
52 No open season *..| No open season *. Aug. 15, 1939..... No open season... 52 
53 Nov. 1—Dee. 140%*.| Nov. 1-Dec. 140°*.|......-.----------|.------ «+se+++---0+----| No open season*..| No open scason...| No open gcason.. - 53 
5a t. 1-Nov. 30 d**| Sept. 1-Dee. 15 0** le (*) tw 5 uw 
55 Nov. 21-Nov. 30¢".| Nov. 21-Nov. 307" -| No open season... No esr season 55 
< 56 .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30¢*.. 56 
S| 87 57 
= | 8 od Oct. 16-Nov. 150° Nov. 1-Feb. 28....|........-.-----00-|-..-----0-----0000 58 
3 59 d Sept. 15-Nov. 25°. No open season... No open ecason... 59 
3 | ad N Oct. 15-Nov. 15- 60 
61 -| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 0-Dee. 31 2% - » I~ coco 61 
62 .| Nov. 15-Dee. 14.°* Noe: is-Des. 4% 0 Open season. 0 open season. . 62 
pe Wicintdncenssnddnensedes Aug. 1-Mar. 1¢*..| Aug. 1-Mar. 1d. Sept. 1-Mar. 15...| Sept. 1-Mar. 15...|................-. 63 
MIGRATORY GAME BIROS** OTHER GAME 
 ciateeeeceeeiens ~~ —- |; ~~ — ieee (Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned) 
Stars : 
Dock, Goosz, .| Witson’s Sxire “Ran, 
Brawt, Coor on JaCKSNIPE Wooncoce GatuncLe Dovs Suemace heres Sie 
Wyoming.......| Sept. 29-Oct. 4. A 
1 Nov. 1-Jen. 31....| Nov. I-Jan. 31....| Dee. 1-Dee. 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Nov. 20-Jan. 31 +. Y - BB yeep it 
; : Sept Oc a1. 
4 Nov ibe. 18] Sept Now. 30 30 *.. peer... 2 Br. Colimbia.._| Sept. I-Nov. 18.64 
H Bo close ousson in States pot I Northwest Ter. Sept. 1-Feb. 28.¢ 
7 Gets B-Now: 18-—| Sept: 1-Nov. 30-7°] No open eeason.-=| 7 fd BN nnnnnnns ee 
‘ ; ox. to me Pranurcan 
|-June 20.' 
10 - Get 16 Nov. 16 
lu Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 1 
12 1-Jan. 15 Sept. 12 ‘Now 15-Feb. 2 28° Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 
13 Sept. 24-Jan. 7. N season Sept. 1 vw. 20-Feb. ) 
14 Oct. 1-Jan. 15.....| Oct. 1-Jan. 15..... Oct. 15-Nov. 14...| Sept. 1 idaho .....-..- Sept. 1-May a Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
15 Sep Dec. . 31..| Oct. 15-Nov. 14...| Sept. 1 ruisiana. ~-| Oct. 15-Jan. Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 
16 . 16-Dec. 31...) No a 1 ichigan 7] Nov. ts Now. ‘30. Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
17 Dec. . 1 innesota .....) Nov, 15, 1 Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
18 Suisians.. 1 ov. 1-Feb. 
20 | Marylan ‘ Jan. 31..-| N Dee, 16 84 Be | Now Yores----] Set sees 
N henieincen . 1-Jan. 31... . 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 10- io. t. 1-Nov. 30... lew York...... ov. 
= siege 20 | North Carolina..| Oct. 1-J Sacz Ten 
21 h . 16-Dee. 31 *.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31°*_ 19... Sept. 16-Dee, 15... 21 oma, N : 
2 22 | Michigan ¢- pt. ’ ‘ -..-| Oct. 1-Nov. 22 np 
& 23 innesota. Sept. 23 Aue. fe Aug. 1 15. 
< 24 issipy Sept. 24 a 
= 25 | Missouri... Sept. 25 Sept Ie-Se Sept. 25. 
a 26 ontana Sept. 26 ) «) 
a 27 Sept. 27 || Alberta. Sept. 1-June 14. No open season.* 
ay 28 1 Sept. 28 | Br. Columbia...| Sept. 1-June 30.* No open season.* 
& 29 Sept. 16-Dec. 31. | Oct. 1-Oct. 31____] Sept. lov. 30° _| Ni 29 | New Brunewick.| Apr. 1-June 30.* « : 
z 30 Oct. 16-Jan. 31....| Oct. 15-Nov. 14.../ Sept. -Nov. 30°. 30 Aug. 20-June 30. Aug. 11-Aug. 18° 
* | at] Mew Meso Scpi Sedan oe TA HG G2] Bebe Ze Now 9077] 3 
32 | New_York pt. jan. 7.... » 31... lov. 30... 32 
33 | "Long island Oct. 16-Jan. 31----| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 - Nov. 30.__ 33 = DAYS EXCEPTED 
34 | North — Dee. : ‘* ee 4 PRS 
35 | North ta. . —Oct. 16....| No open season... . 
| oe = pt. 16-Dee. 31-.| Oct. 15-Nov. 14..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30 *..| No open 331 Ane ive. TDee 14" All hunting is prohibited on— 
37 Oct. 16-Jan. 31...| Nov. 15-Dee. 15..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Se; 37 = Columbia... Sept. 1- 5.¢| Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
Oct. 2-Jad. 18... cchesococnoageoceccos t. 1-Nov. 30.__ 38 | Man oo) Se 21-Nov. 30.0) = om 
39 d Oct. 15-Nov. 14... Oct. 15-Nov. 14...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30¢__ 39 Nowthwest I Ter_.| Sept. 1-Feb. inces east of the 105th meridian, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15.2...) Oct. 1-Nov. 30.--7| Nov. 1-Nov. 19.2. Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 40 “"| Nev. 15-Dee. 142 | ¢x¢ept Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
41 Nov. ‘ Jan. 31 41 |) Yukon---------| Aug. I-Mar, 1. gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis 
2 6-Dee. 2 consin, and Quebec. 
| 43 Eux Mondays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 
| = da and locally in California and 
46 Get. 1-Get. Gi 46 Nerth Careline. 
“7 rein Nov. 15-Dee. 15...) ab Tueedays.—For waterfowl] in Neva- 
~ . da and on the Susquehanna Flats 
49 West Vin inia Nov. 15-Dee. 15.. 49 
60 | Wisconsin... Oct. 15-Nov. 14.. 50 and Chester River in Maryland and 
51 | Wyoming 61 locally in California. 
— Other days.—For waterfowl in Ne 
52 vada and locally in California, 
53 Maryland, North 
: 3s Carolina, and for other game in 
a 56 
F 57 Days when snow is on the 
2 4 ground.—In New Jersey, Dela 
° 60 ware, Virginia, and locally on all 
“ game except waterfowl in Mary- 
See “Additional Provisions and Laceptions” below. “Laws or regulations of 1929 not received. en > $ Certain species. - Males only. 
** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed on the band-talled pootied, See. ont. octet, Mihara, coven, Simaae, net, grebe, guillemot, 
gull, he heron, jaeger, Joon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and ail shorebirds ( woodcock and Wspe or osha snipe) mth nied Stan td that elder ducks may be taken during the ive open 
on waterfowl in the De eng New Srensath, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Yukon. et Territories, and by IS Nationa! Railway in Ontario; pom | band-tailed pigeons 
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RECIOUS minutes — 
P those at crack o’dawn 
—when you slip grudg- 
ingly from warm blankets and 
head for the distant blind. 
Then the Super Elto Light- 
weight is the hunter’s best friend. It 
gets you there Quick—first! Power 
enough to steam along at top speed, 
towing a skiff or two. Eagerly will- 
ing to start, even in cold that rims 
the shore with ice. 


Outstandingly the handiest motor 
that a sportsman ever owned. De- 
spite its liberal power and sturdy 
construction, it’s the most compact 
of all outboards—it “folds like a 
jackknife.” Measures only 22 inches 
by 11 inches by 11 inches. Fits into 
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IT FOLDS! A few turns on a single nut releases the 
propeller housing — lets it sna 
— as quick and simple as shutting a pocket knife. 












“ —to the blinds ! 


a luggage carrier, stows into a small 
locker, swings from the hand as 
free and easy as a traveling bag. 


Weighs only 38 pounds. ,Amazing- 
ly quiet. Your dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the Lightweight for 
you—or the middleweight Speed- 
ster and the 4-cylinder Quad if 
you’re interested in larger motors. 
Write today for the Super Elto 
Catalog and dealer’s name. 


ELTO DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Mason Street Dept. D 

Milwaukee 





. tio Lightweight 


back under the muffler 









SHO’ yore ya ey DATES When the season is ¢' 


THE OPEN SEASONS EERE 
war A — 1 STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as 
‘The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 


in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie bm ptarmigan, and sage 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to canenioclomens the full tes of game laws in Btates where bunting is contemplated, as Provisions 


seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are a included in the tables, but are summarised in 
Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1929-30,” and s directory of game protection oflielels 23a 


obtain from State game 


Aiabama.—Dovs, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only 


Alasks.—All er Bay" Netional Mos io Mount Meliniey National Past, Katmai 


and Glacier Ba: Monuments, and under permit of Secre 
a <4 in Aleutian Ly includ Unie Inland). ‘and 
ve GE) closed areas and Partof- 
shikof Islands and ee lake. Caribou south of Arctic Circle, Aug. 20- 
. 31; » DO season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long) 
east of 141 uly “Gouticastere 1-Nov. 30. M 
op south and west of Kvichak River, Iiamna Lake, and 
rom Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay, » and Kenai 
insula east of long. 150°, and goat on ds, 
No open season. Killing of femalie gud youns moose, mow! 5 
YI 7-3-5 4- YS Large 


Range-Ahklun Mountains, Sept. 1—June 20; polar bear fae Districts 
] jou june 20; a7 
2 and 8, and Black bear in Fur District 3, and north of summit Alaska 
Mountains in District 2, no close season. (For definition 

jaska Game Com- 





of sve Game Circular No. 6, by the A) 
mission, Juneau, ——- 

Arizo: Mearns’ a, 
16-Nov . 90. lourning dove 1-Dec. mW hiewnge, tate ot Oa. 
31. or Nov. 1-Jan. 31. cept 
Katbed Btate, and, south of Gils iar a 
Chirieahue Arisona ) BO Open 


tree 
eee turlng goitier, ye -Nov ov, 18 and Dee eg 


lum! 
ty al Lincoln, Ouachi id Unio "Sounts ¥ 
Set Jan 1; in aS roa Sept. 1- Now = 


eateries Sag moc pis e buck), in Distetete 9, 2%, and 3, . Ie 
; 4,4 , 23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 

dues tenth tes epee ak teas Go ne, 

Sept. 1 15; in District 144, Sept. 1-Oct.15. Bear, in Districts 1, 134, 
2, and. 234, no close season. Mountain and quail, in Distriet 154; 


r 49g ta, te, 19,°20, 200, 21, and ES, may be hunted 
5 * , 20, } ms: onl, 
on nee OM is ys, Bundays, legal holidays, gad egutieg ond auieg 
days of o season, and in District 4a waterfowl may not be hunted on 
da fore 8 a.m. Dove, in Districts 4, 414, and 484, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Gadinels Got Nov. 30 (For counties in each game ict see “Game 
we, 


Connecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, memBer of family, or em- 
ployee. may kill with auto or under permit, with rifle, on own lands 
oer qaeene 7 fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
mmiseioners within 12 hours. 


col 

Delaware.— Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 

District of Seen permitted only on marshes of Eastern 
Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


ieee, 


-Ruffed grouse in 
re ek hy Coot, no open season. 
Ohio.—Reil, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Callinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 
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Fy AF BS od thee date 
25 pert Seeing Clonee ny she sivas canon 


ptember tire 


as “partridge” in the North and “p, 





hs below. 
when issued, on 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Nevada.—Fish and Game Commissioners fix season on deer with branched 


ond women’ ame, 0nd beands 2 county commissioners may shorten 
saan in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in 


mn tow EY State, Dee. IeBes Bt he 33 nt, 
lov. 1-Dee. le 
Cheshire ‘ale  - in Hil 


Merrimack ‘and Strafford ‘Counties onl 1-Nov. 6. 
’, in , Nov. i-Nov. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Bept. 16-Nov. 30. 


grouse, 


Uniom Couatien Bar 9, 1085, sn “Vey ‘Morris, Paseale 
farren Countise, Nov.’ 10, 1930. Berg, Morte, Pu Geleuls, 


Seda — —Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar.1. Cottontoil rabbit, Nov. 1- 


pe ae pry 


| "icons, Richmond, tad Seotnod Coustiny Det 16-Jan-07 in rant ol 


15-Jan. 1. Gallinule, Nov 


Btate, 
Mert Dubeta-Whae-iceested and. cherptatied groves, Gogh, 10-Oct. 10 


Cavalier, aan, Fenny SNS Seeen Coens aay, 


Lincoln, and Tillamook Coun’ nO season; oer yey 2 


tiene, And Celyornia of waley quad In eon ee . Douglas, Jackson, 


ties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 


vania.—C. secto att Beh ab 











Wienite—Dusho smi may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and Mi kee Lakes in 
Leon Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ye of 
=. week during open season. Rail, . 15-Nov 30 Gallinule, 

ov . 


Georgia.—Poz squirrel, no Quail, In nose County, sta be 
hunted on Tuesdays and the mye only. Dove, a 0 Sept. 1-Sept. 36. 
Tdaho.— Deer, mountain , in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Lemhi. and Vener ounties, and in Idaho ‘County south of Main Salmon 
and east of Little Salmon, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Clearwater north and west of 
North Fork and Little North Fork Clearwate: r River, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; 
in remainder of Clearwater County, Oct. T_Nov 15; and in remainder of 
Idabo County, Oct. 1-Nov. it hae. in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Teton Counties, Oct. 1 . 20; in Benewah, ” Boni 

‘oatena). Latah, Lewis 


80: in.Gem. County, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, 
Franklin. Oneida, Taos — Falls Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 4 
in Washington County, Oct. “ret 3 Mountain naee pen inde: 
® ~L- J. nonresident, $50, "resident 5 Fre 4 and Lemhi 
15-Oct. 25. Blk, in ter and Ida i 
Oct. aly ~ in Clark, Fremont, 1 a clon, and Teton Coun- 
ties, Dee. 1-Dee.. 15; in’ Franklin County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30. 7 


tenai, Benewah, Shoshone Counties Te-Dee 31. (See Game 

Us, 193090, for oad season 90 pak 
Tineta—6 irrel, in sone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central sone, Aug. 1- 
i; io Truiharn sons ly f= Dec. 1. (For counties in each sone, see 


qunmen ho A Sey 31; other coed, ng open season. Rail, 
Sept. I-Now. 30. ‘Gallin 26 ule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. “}Det 31. 

Louisiana.— Deer, in Cogent, Aner ides, Vernon, Tay all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. } Uparan suth Nowe 1 

Maine.—Deer, in Aadrosegee oo Cumberland, Ken: , Lincoln, 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. gt in Hancock -_ 
Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of Sta’ tate, ‘Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 
Bull moose in Arocetook, Knox, Ln 
and Washington Counties - f— Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, ‘um- 
berland, Sagadahoc, and Y Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. Gallinule, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. (See also “Game Laws, 1929-30.") pee 

—_ wing ,6-inch antler), it +4 
Maryland. —Deer (male—ha' Sattnch entier), im AReges County =~ 


within ea inclosed with 7-foot fence i 

Dec. 1- 5; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. irrel, dove, addi- 
tional open seaso! 30, ex y_and Garrett 
® -Nov. 9 only. Squirrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31,, and dove, 


unties, x x 

10-Dee. 1 timore, Harford, and Howard Counties. Wild 

ion quail, G Garvets County, B Nov. 10, "io, Grouse in Garrétt County, 
Nov. 10-Dee. an 


husetts.— lymouth County, Dec. 2-Dee. 7. 

in Nantucket ( Court mon 720-Feb. 28; in Y bunes County, Nov. ers Sgt 18. 

European Aare. in Berks ‘kshire County, no close seaso: uail, in Essex, 

— it Middlesex, asvee, si "Norfolk and Woreester 
heasant, Nente 


BO open season. in ket at Win 
2; in Dukes County, no season. Waterfowl, 2 ani 
Now. in Dukes and Sertckc Counties and south and east o! es 
Canal in Barnstable y, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 

Michigan.—Director of po sewn may chevten or close season or other- 
wise restrict the taking of any ae of vane, Rabbit, Lower Peninsula, 
Oct. 15-Jan. 1; Upper Peninsula, Oc’ 

Minnesota.— id coan, On, 1, 3K citetncntel on charpteles 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 1; Canada spruce grouse, no open seaso: 

.—Dore, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of su; may shorten 
seasons. For local regulations apply to or county clerk, 
P county seat. 
—Deer, eith in Flathead, Glacier, ie Lincoln, Madison, 
me fae “1 ention, and in parts of Ravalli and Gallatin 
Counties, Oct. IS Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in ~. of Ravalli Caunty, 
. 20-Oct. 20; deer, in Blaine, n, Carter, Custer, Dawson, Gar- 
field, Musselshell, MeCone, Petroleum, Phillips,’Powder River, Prairie, 
hiand el id, Treas 


of 
Clark and Teton Coynties, Oct. 15-Dec. n Granite oh and in 
= Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12; in sehen County (bul! only). 
lov. 12-Nov. 14; in part Vow Coun ty, it. 20-Oct. bn and 
Park County, Oct. 14-Ded. in rest of hy: cng ry aoe 
mission may make regulations affecting open seasons and the hunting of 
elk. os 





Madison’ Count, ty, Nov. ‘ou ireb. 1; 


Game Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on hun’ Wad 
ure in Fayette Somerect, and Westmorland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931 


in town of New, Shoreham (4days only), Oct 


Rhode Island.—Cock pheasant, 
ree sth 6 and 20, and Dec. 4; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 


Deer, in Green’ Oconee, and Pickens 
season one day only—Jan. 1 05d. in Cherokee County, Se a 
28-Feb. 1; in Oconee and York Coun' Nov. 1-Mar. 


ridge), in Cherokee County, Nov. 28-F fd, “Count: 
28-Jan. 15; in n ty, I 2i-hiar, 1; tn Fairdeld County 
oe 28-Feb. 15; in Greenville ty, Nov. 28-Nov. 29 and Dec. nt 
iid turkey in ny en 28-Feb. 1; in Chester 
Cousty, Nov. 28-Jan. 15; in Greenville inty, ©; season one day, 
Between and ing ‘Day rabbits 
be o kanted without frearms and equirrels wit it also 


ton, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, al 1-Nov. 20. Ci ring- 

necked, or B » ruse 5 white 

breasted, or sharp-tailed and be taken under 

tions of Game Fish 

nessee.—Deer, in Cheatham Count: Leongas Rabbit, in Co 

Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Haw ong Setterso Johnson, Some 
adison, and Sullivan Co Countles, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in Ha: and Mc- 


airy Counties, -y Ftp ord 4; in Hardeman County, 25-Mar. 1; 
in rest of season. Decatur County, 
Feb. 20; in Fayette | ‘County, pe. Rie 15; i 


Dee. 10—Mar. Count; Uagderale nod oa 
junty, 
— MeNairy County, Dee. 20-Feb. 15; 


it 
uunty, Nov. By ei in wen County, Nov. 25- 


in Robertson 
pe 1; in Washington County, Nov. oS ia 15; tn Chathoene ded Ysnese 


Counties, no open season. Wild t turkey, in pgs , Nov. 
" Dove, in Ciail e County Bo open season. Rail, 1l- 
Nov. 30. .— Nov. oe ; 
Texas.—B! Aes bore), wast west ot fesws ices, ao 
ary 30; ——— in 
Roberts © fonal’ M 





a aidan 18. cs Suma Unt 
Onn 1-Nov 30. -Nov. 30. 


“got Oct. 1 
ns OD 


Vermont.—Deer, in ‘Franklin in County, Jan. 1, 1932. Ducks, on waters or 
shores of Joe’s Pond i: towns of Danville, and Waldea. 
Pond or Shadow Take in’ aneae Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greens- 
boro, and Groton or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. “Gallnate, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


nia.—Deer, males, with horns visible above the hair, east of Blue Ridge 
Mountains, "Nov. 15-Dee. 31, except in Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov. 
and except in King mage Ni umber! ay 


Staff: ord, "Westmoreland coun! 


west jue Ridge 
tains, Nov. 15-Dec. A except in'Bath Gor County, Nov. 15-Nov. 20, and 








(abst, at gem ogy eet, i» Culpeper, “Pal ‘tha Stadlord 


Now, t8-Dee af a. fee ase 





Bland, Frederick, Grayson, H 


Augusta, lontgomery, 
Rocki ham, Russell Smyth, ba poem Washington, 


in national forest areas 


W: no open season. 

ve only with horns plainly visible above the oo, & in Bland. 
Giles, Montgomery, and Counties, Nov. am 36, snd 
west of Blue in Bath 


18. 
, Nov. 15-Nov. TO), 
Prince 


Fi ier, + Pha Orange, 
William, and lord Counties, ” 1-Dee. 3}; in 
‘ties, ic] inty, ict. 
pe a oe 5 and in James ‘City County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31. Hare (rabbit), 
west of Blue 


Ficus ay Now. 16, Boe Sy Suc poker 


cage gs MS Deel 3 hare 
Greene, 


lov. d ‘Counties, 
Lan- 


F] Cag 1930), 
ames City ( Lee, 








Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you’re doing before you do tt. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 








for him to do so unknowingly 
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aes re of St. ra a River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
tchewan.—Deer, eee ee ver caribou, north of Township & 
ae 15-Dec. 14; south of poattlp season. 





—Hare, rabbit, 
, curlew, snipe, or spite, —< oF migratory ae one wld po 


MEXICO.—Deer (male), Oct. vt r in ‘mountains about 
oe i ‘Lower Californ: oo mule deer, Cedros Islest 
and Sinaloa) 16-Dec. 
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HERE is now a speedier twin-cylinder outboard 
than the Standard Model EVINRUDE Speedi- 
twin—but only one! 

“Racing Speeditwin” is IT! 

Because the Standard Model holds many of the speed 

records in its class; because much larger, four cylinder 

motors are often left in its wake; because forty miles an 
hour in a light hull is generally thrill aplenty . . . be- 
cause of these things that Standard Speeditwin will al- 


ready do, this new Racing Model will appeal to only a 
few hundred of America’s sportsmen. 
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That’s well, for Racing Speeditwin is built with such in- 
finite care that only limited production can be achieved. 


The story of how Racing Speeditwin is built, and of its 
features such as two special carburetors, timed ports 
and special intake manifold is 
one of the most interesting of 
the year. Write for it! 
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EVINRUDE DIVISION , 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
134-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RACING SPEEDITWIN ........ $300 ; 
ae Hunt ’em with 
Folding Sportwin! 


There are fewer good aims in arms tired by rowing. Get 
to the blind early and fresh, with an Evinrude. Sportwin 
OUTBOARD is the model to choose — as trusty as your pet gun but 
Bh eactonapnr ie a point better in the means by which it is made portable. 
Instead of taking it apart, you simply fold Sportwin 
é into a compact, easy-to-pack and easy-to-carry packa 
only 2342” x 12” x 14” and weighing only 43 po 
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Evinrude Distributors — Sales and Service: 








Ford Road and River Blvd., St. Paul, Minn. 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

First Street near Front, Norfolk, Va. 124 Second St., Portland, Ore. 64 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
115 E. 23rd St., New York City, N. Y. 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 

259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. ‘ 115 Broadway, Houston, Texas. 
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THE .38 SUPER-COLT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HEN the Colt Manufacturing 

Co. designed their .38 Military 

Model automatic pistol and the 

cartridge for it, they did a good 
job. Just why it never gained favor, is 
more than I could ever understand, par- 
ticularly in view of the excellent ballistics 
of the splendid cartridge. 

It is true that the grip was put on at the 
wrong angle. Consequently, until one gets 
used to it, it hits so low that one is in con- 
stant danger of shooting his foot off; it is 
the most muzzle heavy pistol encountered, 
but that is why I like it for target shoot- 
ing. 

I am not killing bandits, thugs or 
Indians every day, so the fact that it was 
slow, did not bias my liking for the gun in 
the slightest. I fancied it because it was 
a good one for busting 
bottles, hitting rocks at 
long range and other in- 
animate targets that one 
shoots at for practice. 

Besides, the cartridge 
was, and still is, the only 
one designed and built in 
the U. S. A. that is on a 
par ballistically with the 
7.63 Mauser and the 7.65 
Luger. 

So when I heard that 
the Colt Co. had decided 
to adopt a better arm, 
namely the .45 Service 
automatic, to this super- 
cartridge and call it the 
.38 Super-Colt, like many 
other pistol fans, I was 
delighted. 

If any man really 
wants my candid opin- 
ion of it, he can have it 
in very few words, 
namely: that if he wants 
a high velocity automat- 
ic pistol, it is the best gun in the world. 

I would hardly call it an all-round gun, 
though for me it does not fall far short 
of it. Still, it is a bit more of a gun than 
the average householder would want for 
home protection, to carry in his car, or use 
for target practice. The fact is that if he 
ever does need a gun badly to protect his 
home or property, he will suddenly realize 
that they don’t make them too big. He 
never goes out and buys one, however, on 
that basis. 

There are many other cartridges which 
are milder to shoot that are probably bet- 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











ter suited to his needs, though in this in- 
stance, a load which was never in any 
way objectionable in regards to recoil 
has been fitted to a .45 frame, and is 
now not at all noticeable. 

There are two or three phases of pistol 
use to which it would appear that this arm 
was preéminently suited. The Peace Offi- 
cer of today has to cope with the most 
dangerous fighting criminals the world has 
probably ever known. Much of his shoot- 
ing is done in pursuit of fast cars and 
motor boats. When two fellows are swap- 


- * 


found the automatic entirely satisfactory 


ping shots in a back hall, velocity does 
not count for much, but when, in many 
instances, the range is increased from a 
few feet to a matter of fifty yards or so 
at a fast moving car or boat, high velocity 
and deep penetration from a flat shooting 
pistol becomes of enormous importance. 
And what the Super .38 may lack in 
“knock-down” punch at close quarters as 
compared to the .45 automatic, it more 
than makes up in other respects. Certain- 
ly, it is less bulky than any foreign auto- 
matic approaching it in power. 

Now for the stock man who still totes a 
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Officers’ competition at Congress Heights Range in 1918. These fellows 


gun with which to dispatch disabled cattle 
and to pot an occasional coyote or other 
vermin. In the first instance, he wants 
good penetration and in the second, range, 
and flat trajectory, and this cartridge 
has them to a greater degree than any 
other procurable. 

Among the guides and trappers of the 
East, as well as the West, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to dispense with the rifle for 
every day use and wear a belt gun. This 
came about since they discovered the 
Luger automatic. Some of them find it all 
the gun they need with which to kill their 
winter’s meat. In the Adirondacks the 
guides are not permitted to carry a rifle 
while in pursuit of their profession. Most 
of them resort to the belt gun. They use 
it to dispatch wounded game which they 
have tracked down and also for signaling. 
For all of these men there is no gun so 
good as the .38 Super-Colt, the Luger and 
the Military Mauser in range, speed, 

penetration and trajec- 
tory. Let us discard the 
Military Mauser as too 
unwieldy for sporting use. 


INCE the war a great 
many Lugers, cheaply 
built by spurious manu- 
facturers, have been dis- 
tributed all over the 
world. Many of them 
are restored or partially 
rebuilt military arms 
junked by the terms of 
the Armistice. These 
“cluck” Lugers have 
given the whole breed a 
bad name, which it does 
not deserve, for it still 
is the best of the Euro- 
pean automatics. So if 
you like the Luger, be 
careful what you buy. 
Make sure that it has 
the letters D. W. M. en- 
graved upon the receiver. 
Of course we have 
heard a lot about the unreliability of the 
45 automatic, from those who are preju- 
diced against all automatics on general 
principles. They point with glee to the 
fact that the Government had to go back 
to the revolver during the war as a proof 
of its inefficiency. But there is no founda- 
tion for this argument in fact. 

The truth is, the Colt factory, the only 
source of the Government .45, could not 
turn out enough of them to equip an army 
of two and a half million men in France 
and the training areas in the States. In 
consequence, the Colt New Service and 
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our 
face knows 
it’s winter... 
And so does your 


Gillette Blade, for it 
has extra work to do 


HE biting winds of winter con- , 

tract your skin, make it rough— 
hard to shave. Your razor then has 
a far more difficult job to do than it 
has in summer. 

Yet you can always get a comfortable 
shave, no matter what the weather does to 
your face. Why? 

Because your smooth, sure Gillette Blade 
never changes, under any conditions. It 
can’t. Machines, accurate to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch, ensure its even precision. 

Four out of every nine employees in the 
Gillette blade department are skilled in- 
spectors who actually receive a bonus for 
every blade they discard. 

You may not wear the same face in 
November that you do in May, but count 
on Gillette Blades to shave you smoothly, 
swiftly, surely. They keep your face feel- 
ing young, and looking it. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


+ Gillette * 

















There’s a lot of difference between 
the cold, wind - stiffened skin of late 
autumn andthe tanned, freely perspir- 
ing face of July—and it makes a lot 
of difference in shaving. Yet it’s easy 
to enjoy shaving comfort all the year 
round. Simply take ample time to 
soften your beard. And use a fresh 
Gillette Blade frequendy. 





THE only individual in history, 
ancient or modern, whose picture 
and signature are found in every 
city and town, in every country in 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are 
universal sign-language for @ 
perfect shave. 





R-1123 
PRICE $2-75 


READY FOR 
ANYTHING 


RAPPERS in all parts of the world 

are using this knife today. When 
you see it, and get your hands on it, 
you'll know why. You'll know that it 
is built to stand the hard work a 
trapper demands of a knife, and is 
designed to do this work right. 


Two big, husky blades—one for stick- 
ing and general use, the other espe- 
cially designed for skinning. These 
blades are sharp— hand-honed at the 
factory. The high-carbon steel will 
hold its biting edge. 


Remington Trapper’s Knife R-1123 
is beautifully finished. Has a nickel- 
silver bolster and shield, reinforced 
brass linings, and a fine stag handle 
with a hole for a thong or cord. 


Here’s more real knife value than you 
ever saw for the money. Your dealer 
probably has it in stock. If not send 
us his name and $2.75 for No. R-1123. 
We'll mail it promptly. Write for a 
circular describing the full line of 
Remington Trapper’s Knives. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
‘ Established 1816 
New York City 


25 Broadway 





















the Smith and Wesson Military Model 
were drafted and chambered for the .45 
automatic cartridge, so that there would 
be no confusion in ammunition. In the 
meantime, the Colt Co. was turning out 
a forced production of the automatics, 
without consideration for the pre-war 
standard of finish. This was done under 
protest, as I happen to know, as I was at 
the time, in a position to know. The gun 
certainly suffered as a result and the 
roughly finished emergency guns were not 
up to the old standard. When new, they 
worked, but in the hands of a careless 
soldier, such as draft armies are made up 
of, their rough, unpolished parts quickly 
collected rust and hung up. 

But ask any old time soldier or Marine 
if their automatics were not the “berries,” 
and see what a horse-laugh you will get. 
I did not get to France until July, 1918, 
but previous to that, I had a dozen officers 
try to buy my pre-war .45 automatic, 
which was polished at the factory like a 
piano, for as high as one hundred dollars, 
and they did not get it. I carried the gun 
over there with me and safely brought it 
back. Whereupon I was assigned to assist 
the chief instructor in small arms fire on 
the Congress Heights Range. During that 
time, I fired some two thousand five hun- 
dred rounds through it in two months’ 
time and I had only two Frankfort Ar- 
senal cartridges fail to function. In both 
instances, the trouble proved to be due to 
a faulty primer that failed to fire the 
charge. 

Such a gun is reliable enough to suit me. 
I will take a fifteen hundred to one chance 
in any emergency and use a powerful 
automatic in preference to the slower re- 
volver. The man who says that he cannot 
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The .38 Super-Colt automatic 


shoot as well with an automatic, is worthy 
of consideration. If he thinks that he can 
shoot a revolver better, that is the gun for 
him to tie to, for half the battle is con- 
fidence. But the fellow that says that he 
would not trust any automatic because 
they are all unreliable, is a prejudiced 
reactionary. 

Speaking of accuracy, I do not believe 
that the automatic has the inherent pre- 
cision of the revolver and I believe that 
any test in a machine rest would prove 
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this to be true. But I maintain that they 
are so accurate that the best work of a 
skilled shot will not disclose the difference 
if he is as familiar with one as he is with 
the other. I wish that some fellows that 
think that the automatic is unequal to the 





Capt. Prichard, Chief Ordnance Instructor 
in 1918. He certainly was there on shooting 
an automatic 


revolver in this respect could see our old 
chief instructor on the range, Captain 
Prichard, who wore the President’s medal, 
shoot one at fifty yards. They might 
change their minds. 

This new Super .38 is no other than the 
same improved Model 1911 Colt Govern- 
ment .45 automatic with a smaller hole 
bored in the barrel; the only difference 
is that it is a little heavier in consequence 
and the magazine holds nine shells instead 
= seven, all of which is in its favor. As 

. Crossman says, it is so far ahead of 
a other automatic pistol in the world 
that comparison is a joke. 

By way of final comparison, we will 
conclude with a contrast of the ballistics 
of the most powerful modern pistol car- 
tridges. These conclusively show the su- 
periority of the .38 Colt. 





Weight Muzzle Muzzle 

Caliber Bullet Velocity Energy 
= Auto. 230gr 809 355 
130“ 1146 379 
30 Luger 93* 1173 284 
9mm “ 125° 1039 299 
.30 Mauser 86 “* 1397 373 


I am not trying to sell my readers an 
automatic, for perhaps, they prefer a 
revolver. I know that, for most of my 
shooting, I would rather have my .38 
Smith & Wesson Special or Colt. If a 
man wants a high velocity pistol, however, 
this Super .38 is in a little class all its own. 


NOTES ON THE WEIGHT OF SHOTGUNS 


By H. P. 


HYSICAL hardihood is an excellent 

thing to cultivate, and the American 
sportsman’s abhorrence of anything that 
resembles luxury in his campaigns in the 
field or marshes is highly commendable. 
It indicates, perhaps, an instinctive reac- 
tion against a civilization that seems in 
danger of becoming too soft and easy to 
be wholesome. 

Shooting, however, should not be re- 
garded principally as a_mere physical 
exercise. It has the benefits of the gym- 
nasium, but it has something else, besides, 
that raises it above ordinary calisthenic 
ritual. The gunner’s equipment ought to 





Sheldon 


promote comfort, rather than luxury; but 
there is nothing effeminate in resorting to 
lighter guns, lighter loads, and more com- 
fortable paraphernalia generally if the 
outfit proves to be efficient in the field. 

The tradition still holds in some quar- 
ters that the light game gun and moderate 
game loads are for physical weaklings 
only, and that an upstanding man ought 
to arm himself, even for the grouse and 
quail covers, with an 8- pound gun, or else 
be sent to do the squaws’ work. 

The weight of a shotgun is generally 
supposed to exercise a direct influence on 
the weapon’s power. Certainly, the gunner 
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Western Xpert 


the hard-hitting 
quality load that 
sells at a popular 


price 


HE way Western Xpert shells do 
Tibeic work is a treat to every man 
who has ever pulled a trigger on them. 
They hit hard and get the game. Xpert 
isareal quality load that sellsata popular 
price. Dependable, and with the uniform 
quality found in every Western shell. 


Xpert is the choice of shoot- 
ers everywhere for quail 
or rabbit shooting and all 
upland game. Smokeless, 
of course. Waterproof. 
Loaded in 10, 12, 16 and 
20-gauge. 


For Ducks and Geese 
... Shoot Long-Range 
Super-X Shells 
The famous Super-X long- 
range load pulls down the 
high-flying ducks and geese 





When You Get a Shot 
You Get a Bird 
with Xpert 


—and gets them with few cripples. 
Super-X, the load with the Short Shot 
String, gives you clean kills at 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. The shot 
charge travels through the air in a com- 
pact mass, instead of stringing out. 
More pellets reach the bird. 


Try the New Super-X 
load with Lubaloy 
(copperized) shot 

For hunters who want even 

greater range than standard 

Super-X shells provide, 

Western is now loading 

Super-X with Lubaloy (cop- 

perized) shot. This isa new 

and exclusive development. 

The pellets are coated with 

tough Lubaloy metal which 
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makes them harder and less subject to 
deformity. The result is greater kill- 
ing power and the longest effective range 
of any shell on the market! 


You can depend on Western Xpert, 
Super-X and Field shells to back up 
your aim 100 per cent ... Super-X for 
the long-range shots . . . Xpert and Field 
for upland game and trapshooting. 
Western Field shells have been the 
standby with shooters for more than 
20 years. 


Let us send you interesting folders and 
booklets describing Western shells and 
Western Lubaloy center-fire and rim-fire 
rifle cartridges . . . .World’s Champion 
Ammunition. There is an ammunition 
dealer near you who sells Western. 


Malin vert Shells 


Western Lubaloy centerfire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy . . . Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat-tail and 
Soft-point bullets get the game and lengthen the life of your gun...Lubaloy .22's won't rust your gun. Are free 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY «= 1122 Hunter Ave. = EAST ALTON, ILL. 


rom grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 











22 N. RR. A. 
Long Rifle Cartridges 


XT time you go tar- 

get shooting or out 
for small game, take along 
some U. S. .22 N.R.A.’s. 
They’re record-breakers— 
extremely accurate at all 
distances up to 200 yards. 
They’re game-getters— 
unusually effective on all 
small game up to and in- 
cluding woodchucks. For 
target work, get the N.R.A. 
with solid bullet; for small 
game, the N.R.A. with 


hollow-point bullet. 





UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 
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should be rewarded by a real increase in 
the efficiency of his arm for every pound 
that it scales above the average of its 
class. Actually, extra metal in a gun is not 
in itself a reliable index of power. The 
idea, however, is rather firmly fixed in the 
popular mind. Nine out of ten men, whom 


| you may meet in the field or around the 


stove in the country store, will have tales 
of marvelous guns they have 
known; these legendary weapons—always 
famous for their terrific execution—have 
two notable characteristics in common. 
They are both long and heavy. . 

The writer, who confesses to a roman- 
tic as well as practical interest in fire- 
arms, has several times run various of 
these famous guns to earth and put them 
to actual tests to see how well they could 
support their reputations. Nearly always 
the romantic side of his nature sustained a 
sad disappointment, even while the practi- 
cal portion of the immortal ego fattened 
on facts. Few indeed of these heavy old 
weapons can work their advertised mir- 
acles over a measured 40-yard range. 


NE of these guns, a muzzle-loading 

fowling-piece of 8-bore, really looked 
as if it might be barely as good as it was 
said to be by every gunner in the county 
where the owner lived. It was the product 
of a British gunmaker famous for the 
quality of the goose and duck guns he 
sent over to this side forty or fifty years 
ago. Its 36-inch Damascus barrels were in 
fine shape inside and out, and the weapon, 
complete, weighed 14 pounds. Six drams 
of black powder and two full ounces of 
shot were the specified load, and if anyone 
dared mention in local company the shoot- 
ing powers of a more modern weapon, 
some supporter of the old 8-bore would 
laugh pityingly and remark: “Boy, don’t 
you shoot it against that goose gun of 
Burgess’s ; why, one time down on Wood's 
Creek I saw him—” Then would follow 
a grisly tale of wildfowl slaughter at 
astonishing ranges. 

At 40 yards, however, with every varia- 
tion of loading permissible, the big gun 
did nothing to the 30-inch circle that 
couldn’t be done by any of a half dozen 
full-choked 20-bores of 6 or 6%4 pounds 
that the writer has known. It spattered the 
four feet square that backed the paper 
with an irregular impartiality shocking 
to one who reveres these prodigious old 
fowling-pieces and the no less prodigious 
old tales of their prowess. 

A big 10-bore with an equally awesome 
reputation did no better; nor did a beauti- 
ful old 9-bore single-barreled pigeon gun. 
Each of the weapons weighed enough to 
sink a small skiff. 

This brings us to the fact that the bor- 
ing of a gun and the load that can be fired 
from it are the true measures of its power. 
In other words, the weight of a shotgun 
barrel determines its safety and also ‘the 
force of the gun’s recoil. It adds nothing, 
however, load for load, to shot-driving 
powers or concentration of the pellets. A 
load of 134 ounces can be shot safely from 
a well-made eight-pound 12-bore. Though, 
perhaps, it is not so comfortable by reason 
of the recoil, the gun will shoot as well 
as if it weighed ten pounds and was of 
like boring. 


Captain “Bogardus shot a ten-pound gun, 


and so did many of the famous old market 
shots. From the records and accomplish- 
ments of these men we have no doubt, in 
part, inherited the heavy gun tradition. 
It is the writer’s opinion that the men who 
killed their hundred or two of ducks or 
chickens every day of a long season, year 
in and year out, probably chose heavy 
weapons, not for power, but for comfort. 
Recoil endured continually from dawn to 
dark and was a stiffer punishment than to 


carry a ten- pound gun for an equal time, 
The amazing skill of these gunners, at. 
tained by incessant practice, encouraged 
the popular notion that their weapons shot 
harder and farther than lighter guns could 
do. Some of these guns did have tremen- 
dous powers. The famous 6-bore of Fred 
Kimble, mentioned elsewhere, was an 
illustration to point the exception, but 
in this case the power was gained by 
choke-boring, and not by mere weight 
alone. 

The question of weight, when the shot- 
gun—and particularly the upland game 
gun—is considered, is largely an indi- 


vidual matter, like every remaining specifi- 
cation of this highly individual weapon. 
Though it might add nothing in the way 





This picture was taken in 1925 when your 
Editor was shooting with Col. Sheldon in 
the hills of Vermont 


of pattern or penetration, it can, and often 
does, impose a handicap on the gunner 
which he may not easily overcome. 

No man, nowadays, would select a ten- 
pound gun for grouse, snipe or woodcock 
—the misfit would be too obvious. He 
might, however, easily acquire a gun that 
was a pound overweight without realizing 
that this excess will put a drag on his 
skill and cause him dismay and disap- 
pointment. Particularly is this true toward 
the end of a long day when nerves and 
muscles are too weary to respond with 
vim, but not weary enough to admit it. 


HE British, from whom we may draw 

many useful hints concerning the shot- 
gun and its use, have found that double 
12-bores weighing 6% pounds, confer 
many advantages in the way of fit and 
handling, especially for upland shooting, 
that are not to be found in guns either 
heavier or lighter in weight. No one has 
carried the idea of gun-fitting to a more 
exact degree than the British gunmaker 
and his clientele. I am inclined to think 
that, while they may sometimes reduce 
detail to the plane of absurdity, they are, 
on the whole, very nearly right in this 
matter. 

Many British sportsmen fire several 
hundred shots a day in season at driven 
game. (I heard recently of one who or- 
dered 25,000 cartridges for his season’s 
shooting.) British shooting is not the easy, 
monotonous slaughter that some of us 
imagine. Instead, it is a hard, keen test 
of gun-pointing ability, endurance, and 
shooting judgment, and it would appear, 
therefore, that excessive weight would be 
valuable for its effect in cutting down 
recoil. Instead of adding a pound to their 
gun, they evade the pummeling of their 
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All Wool. 
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This Button on Every Coat 
Guarantees the New 


ALL WOOL 
WATER PROOF 


Huntine Suir 


Most talked of outfic 
DRYBAK ever created. 
Garments are made 
from 30 oz. all wool. 
Woven in fast colors 
—red and black. 
Styled to give 
every hunting 
need. Made up 
in breeches 
with horse hide 
patches, stag 
shirt, coat and 
cap. The only 
guaranteed wa- 
ter-repellent 
woolen line. 


BLOOD PROOF 
GAME POCKET 


Coat is full lined in back. Has outside cape in front, 
adjustable sleeves and four buttoned patch pockets. Slicker 
lined blood proof pocket across back with side entrances, 

Sleeves are pendulum style. Ask for DRYBAK woolen 
apparel and get the utmost in hunting comfort, warmth, 
wear and convenience. No. CC10 Coat $13.50. 





THE PRYBAK CORP., 93 Worth St., New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Send me special catalog containing infor- 
mation about woolen appare! 


Name. 





Address. 

















HITS THE 
MARK! 


Bea Crack Shot 


Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 
Develop your marksmanship with this perfectly 
accurate and powerful air pistol. Shoots skirted 
lead pellets. At 10 yards will group within an 
inch. Practice silently at home or outdoors. 
Powerful enough to kill small game. Guaranteed. 
Mark 1, calibre .22 or .177. $15.00 
Mark (1, De Luxe model, calibre .22 or .177 19.00 
Pellets, calibre .177 per thousand............ 1.50 
Pellets, calibre .22 per thousand 2.25 


B re of old models without 5 
z= T er Adjustment Screw 
FULL LINE OF W. & C. SCOTT 
SHOTGUNS AND BIG GAME RIFLES 
Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 


Send for 128 page new 1929 catalog of Im- 
orted and American Arms; most complete ever 
issued. To cover cost enclose 25¢ in stamps. 


Sole U. 8. Agents 


A. FE. STOEGER, Isc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 























SPERRY’S 
BALSA and CEDAR 
NATURAL 
DUCK DECOYS 
Painted with nonglint paint 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
Circular on request 
Mfd. by MODERN DECOY CO. 

P. 0. Box 1484 New Haven, Conn. 
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light weapons by reducing the shot charge 
to 1 or 1 1/16 ounces—a rather definite 
indication that they believe it a poor bar- 
gain to buy power at the cost of moderate 
weight. 

The American gunner seldom has an op- 
portunity to fire a hundred rounds a day 
in his upland shooting, and need not worry 
about recoil unless he is unusually sensi- 
tive. He can use a 6%4-pound 12-bore if 
it is of good standard make, and shoot the 
full service load in it without running any 
risk of being pounded to a pulp—a result 
that might easily be experienced if he 
tried the same combination five hundred 
times daily at high pheasants. 

The trouble in most instances where a 
man finds himself unalterably opposed to 
a gun as light as 6% pounds in a 12- 
gauge, may be generally traced to a 
previous painful experience with a badly- 
fitted light gun. Numbers of these feather- 
weights were upon the American market 
some years ago, when the type enjoyed a 
brief popularity. Many were short of 
stock, small in the grip and with entirely 
too much drop at the heel. So stocked, a 
light gun, with even a moderate charge, 
will punch the shooter into a bloody coma 
in a few rounds. I have been so pounded 
by one of these weapons that I actually 
hated to see a bird get up. I remember 
an occasion when another gunner had his 
nose broken by a light, short and crooked 
gun with which he was endeavoring to 
shoot a stray black duck that passed over- 
head. But a 6%-pound 12-bore with a 
stock of 14 or 14% inches, a good round 
comb, and a grip that is large enough to 
fit the hand, is about as “sweet” shooting 
as any weapon one is likely to find. 

Weapons of this gauge and weighing 
from 6% to 7 pounds in double guns are 
much nearer the desirable mean for up- 
land shooting than the 7!4-pound weapon 
that has represented the American 12-bore 
standard for so long. Most men would 
shoot better with the lighter gun, particu- 
larly if the day’s sport requires much 
riding or tramping. If necessary, we can 
afford to give up the use of the ultra 
heavy loads except for wildfowling, where 
there is some excuse for 144 or 13% ounces 
of shot and a stiff powder charge. The 
man who carries a 7%4- or 8-pound gun 


for the privilege of throwing % or Y% 
ounce more shot at grouse or quail, or 
for casual chances at heavy ducks up to 50 
yards, is making a profitless bargain. 

As a reason for the general use of heavy 
loads in this country, the statement js 
often advanced that our upland game is 
tougher and harder to kill than the upland 
birds of Europe. Candidly, I doubt if there 
is much truth in this. Prairie chickens and 
turkeys will take a lot of punishment, of 
course—the chicken, because late in the 
season he offers extremely long range 
shots; and the wild turkey because of his 
bulk. Perhaps we might better include 
these birds with the wildfowl in the class 
requiring heavy loads. Our pheasant, how- 
ever, is the English pheasant; our quail 
is very similar to the European partridge, 
and our grouse much like the red grouse 
of Europe. 


OST of our upland game is. shot at 
ranges notinexcess of 30 yards. Such, 
I think, is the case in England. I cannot see 
why an ounce or, at most, 1% ounces of 
shot would not meet our needs as well as 
it does those of our shooting cousins 
across the water. The 16’s and 20’s have 
demonstrated the efficiency of these 
charges for all American game, and the 
records made by guns of these gauges 
ought to indicate the futility of firing 14 
ounces of shot from an 8-pound gun at, 
for instance, a 30-yard quail. If patterns 
seem too thin, they can be helped by an- 
other degree of choke, a plan frequently 
followed in the small-bore game gun. 
There is a temptation when one first 
uses a light gun to go too far in the new 
direction. A six-pound 20-bore is so much 
more comfortable and convenient than the 
heavy weapon we have laid aside, that 
we wonder if a 5%4-pound gun wouldn't 
be still better. In my own experience this 
extreme also is to be avoided. In the field, 
however sweetly they may pitch indoors, 
they do not come up steadily. A good 
second barrel is difficult to achieve, because 
the whip of the gun and the sharp recoil 
put both gun and gunner in a bad position 
for the “follow-up”. A certain weight is 
necessary to balance our physical effort, 
and it seems to lie between 6 pounds as 
a minimum and 7 or 714 as a maximum. 


THE QUICK DRAW 
By Major W. D. Frazer 


HE “quick draw” with the pistol is 
rapidly becoming a lost art. Except 
for those persons whose occupations as- 
sure the probable use of hand-guns in the 
performance of duty involving the pro- 
tection of life and property, there is not 
the need for an intimate acquaintance 
with the fine points of defensive shooting 
that there is for a general knowledge of 
pistol firing and a little skill in defensive 
tactics on the part of Mr. Average Citizen. 
If we can judge from the disgraceful 
crimes that are dragging the fair names 
of some of our cities in the mire, there are 
many persons whose duties would be more 
efficiently performed and whose authority 
would be much more effective, if they were 
trained in the art of straight shooting. 
If they would learn the details of defensive 
shooting thoroughly and practice them 
regularly they would never be in the 
predicament they are now. 

The following paragraphs are intended 
for those persons who carry arms for self- 
protection under conditions that demand 
getting a pistol into action instantly and 
effectively, and for those hand-gun en- 
thusiasts who wish to amuse themselves 
by practicing an interesting and impor- 
tant phase of practical pistol shooting. 


The essentials of quick drawing and 
defensive shooting. are: 

a. Suitable pistols. 

b. Accessible carrying positions. 

c. Properly made holsters. 

d. Skillful pistol manipulation. 

e. Natural, accurate gun-pointing. 

f. Coolness and self control in action. 


This work assumes the use of pistols 
at very close range and at comparatively 
large targets. Extreme accuracy of fire 
is not required, but handiness in manipu- 
lating a gun, skill in gun-pointing and 
rapid firing with weapons of good stop- 
ping power is most desirable. Weapons 
with long barrels, adjustable target sights 
and light trigger pulls are unnecessary 
and, in fact, disadvantageous for emer- 
gency shooting. Those with barrels of four 
inches or less, with circular blade front 
sights, rear sight notches cut in the frame 
and with trigger pulls of about 414 pounds 
are to be preferred, because they aid in 
developing smoothness and rapidity in 
drawing, pointing and firing. Light trig- 
gers are treacherous when used for rapid 
work under excitement. Automatic pistols 
with awkwardly located safeties, revolvers 
with extremely heavy double actions and 
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HOSE who have shot it regularly have 
iene known that Peters Ammuni- 
tion has constantly been of the very 
highest quality. 

But it remained for the discovery of the 
amazing process of Spark Photography to 
prove performance and remove any ele- 
ment of guess. Both bullets and shot 
strings are now actually photographed in 
flight—at any desired distance from the 
barrel—so that performance is a known 
factor which is checked and proved. 

The dependability of Peters Ammunition 
is the reason behind the confidence with 
which users have always shot it. Built-in 
quality remains. It is not merely temporary. 

The following evidence as related by 
Dallas Reid of Los Angeles offers a specific 
case in point. He says: 

“Just a line to congratulate you on your 
wonderful ammunition. I bought a new 
.22 rifle and a box of every make car- 
tridge now on the market. Every box 
had some misfires except yours. Peters 


Always ask your 
Dealer for Peters 
Ammunition. 








Rustless is the best cartridge made today. 

“Twenty years ago my father bought 
five boxes of Peters loaded paper shells 
with No. 7 shot. A few weeks ago I found 
three of these old shells in a trunk, My 
father thought they would be no good. 
But I took them along when we went 
hunting one day and told my father to 
try and see if they would still shoot, He 
hesitated to do so as he said it would only 
harm the gun, if it would shoot at all. 

“I then gave him my gun and told him 
to shoot one. We set up a small box fifty 
feet away. My father aimed at it, pulled the 
trigger, and the middle of the box went 
out like a light. That was the end of a 
shell that was twenty years old! 

“It didn’t hurt the gun at all and my 
Dad also is now convinced that there are 
no shells like Peters. Instead of shooting 
the other two shells, I am keeping them 
as trophies.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-27 
New York. Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


Write us for free book- 


FIER S let entitled, “What 


Happens After The 


AMM. UNITION Shot is Fired." 





SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 














Ye. Repeaters that 
are notable examples of 
the famous STEVENS 


VALUE! 


If you are thinking of buying a good, 
serviceable repeating .22caliberrifle- 
think of Stevens. For, Stevens .22’s 
have long led the field in value. 


No. 65 Bolt-Action 
Repeating Rifle 
The nensogetine all-steel Repeating 
Rifle made. Has genuine LymanIvory 


Bead Front Sight, Military ty 
stock. Takedown. (Shown at left) 


Price $10.75. 























Stevens “Visible Loader” 
No. 70 


Here is a slide-forearm, hammer- 
type Repeater that tops its class in 
the .22 caliber field. 22” round 
barrel. Magazine holds eleven .22 
long rifle, thirteen .22 long or fif- 
teen .22 short rim-fire cartridges. 
Lyman Ivory Bead Front Sight. 


Price $13.50. 


No. 75— Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle 


f The No. 75 is accurate to the utmost 

degree; beautifully finished, finely 

balanced and proportioned—with 

an action as reliable and smooth 
as it is quick. Equipped with a 
genuine Lyman Ivory Bead 
Front Sight. 


Price $17.50. 


All with tubular magazines 
holding short, long, or long rifle 
cartridges. Send the coupon 
below for complete data on the 


No. 
No. 65, No. 70, or No. 75. 


65 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 607 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 





J. Stevens Arms Company 

Dept. 607 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Gentlemen; send me circular on [_] No. 65 Re- 
peater [_] No. 70 Repeater [(_] No. 75 Repeater 
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either type of weapon, if it be clumsy or 
poorly fitted and balanced, is not well 
suited to the style of shooting under 
discussion here. 

Large caliber belt guns with greater 
stopping power may be carried in belt 
holsters that are worn exposed or under 
clothing that does not interfere with get- 
ting them into action quickly. If it is de- 
sired to conceal one’s weapons, this can 
best be done by carrying the pocket type 
of gun in a pocket, shoulder or belt 





A quick-draw combination that is hard to 
beat 


holster. Carrying a pistol in a pocket can 
be done successfully provided all projec- 
tions on the gun are such that they will 
not catch on the clothing when the arm 
is withdrawn therefrom. Hammerless 
pistols have advantages in this respect. 
If a coat or an overcoat is worn, the 
pistols should be in the side pocket. If 
no coat is worn, then the side trouser 
pockets are preferable to the hip pockets. 
They should, however, be made large. 
If firing through the coat pocket is con- 
templated, a revolver will be more prac- 
tical than an automatic as the latter may 
jam. 

For many years a standard type of 
pocket revolver has been on the market 
along with a miscellaneous assortment 
of nondescript weapons. Today, automatic 
weapons of small size are competing with 
the revolver for popularity. At one time 
the old style single or double-barreled 
derringers were the most convenient weap- 
ons for personal protection but the un- 
reliability of the rim fire ammunition 
used therein, and the later developments 
in pocket pistols, has about caused the 
discontinuance of the use and manufacture 
of these short guns. 

Caliber for caliber, the automatic pistol 
is more compact and, as far as size alone 
is concerned, better suited to pocket use 
than the revolver, but the factors of safety, 
reliability and stopping power favor the 
latter. For drawing from an outside belt 
holster, a pistol with a barrel of not more 
than six inches will give good results 
in speed and accurate pointing. For draw- 
ing from concealed positions, a four-inch 
or shorter barrel is best. 

For several years the writer was privi- 
leged to observe and study the fine points 
of defensive shooting as practiced by Mr. 
J. H. FitzGerald, Colt’s noted quick-draw 
expert, who spent a week each summer 
with the service team with which I was 
training. At these times considerable ex- 
perimenting with pocket guns was done 
and I finally came to the conclusion that 
the Colt’s Police Positive Special was 
perhaps the best gun for pocket use or for 
use with a small belt holster. This particu- 
lar revolver is light, compact and adapted 


to the powerful .38 Special revolver car- 
tridge. It can be used either single or 
double action and is accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. The grip is some. 
what small for the average hand and the 
light weight of the gun, when using full 
loads, causes considerable unpleasant re- 
coil. These disadvantages may be over- 
come, however, by gripping the gun with 
the little finger under the butt. 

The lighter caliber pocket guns lack 
stopping power, while the heavier ones, 
with better grips, are slower in handling 
and not so convenient to carry and con- 
ceal. It might be added in this connection 
that considerable firing was done with 
two and four inch barrels and the three- 
inch size selected as a better all-around 
length, considering balance, accuracy, and 
facility in handling. 


HE writer’s favorite pocket gun is 

shown in the illustrations. It is 
altered as indicated to facilitate draw- 
ing and firing with either hand from a 
belt holster, and is a copy of one owned 
and used by FitzGerald. The method of 
drawing this handy weapon is also 
shown in the illustration and, I believe, 
originated with him. The holster was 
designed by the writer and made by 
that expert leather worker and revolver 
shot, Captain A. H. Hardy of Beverly 
Hills, California. I have yet to see a 
faster combination. 

To obtain speed in drawing, pistols 
must be carried where they are most 
readily accessible to the shooting hand and 
in a receptacle that retards the execution 
of drawing the least. A holster is the best 
method of “packing” a gun but its location 
on the body has long been a subject of 
controversy. In deciding on the best posi- 
tion for the holster, one should consider 
the probable position of the body and 
hands at the time the draw begins, the 
distance the gun must be moved from 
holster to firing position and the angle 





A fast combination of gun and holster. 
Note how the leather is cut away, so the 
trigger finger falls on the trigger 


of the hand with the forearm when the 
butt is grasped and the draw begun. One 
may be seated at a table, behind a desk, 
or operating the wheel of an automobile 
when an emergency requiring the use of 
a pistol arises. We should always credit 
an opponent with acting at a time and 
in a manner that will place us at a dis- 
advantage, and practice our defense ac- 
cordingly. 

Some experts and most movie shots (?) 
prefer to carry their gun hung low on the 
thigh from a sagging cartridge belt and 
often secured to the leg with a thong. This 
equipment permits fast work when the 
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ome Bac 
with the Game 


Are you the one who comes 
back empty handed from a 
good hunting trip? Make your 
shots land where you aim with 
the help of Lyman front and 
rear sights. Seasoned shooters 
_know that the Lyman aper- 
ture rear sight close to the eye 
increases accuracy and that 
Lyman front sights pick up 
the target instantly. Thousands 
of shooters use Lyman Sights. 
Equip your gun before that 
hunting trip. Complete line. 
Get them at your dealers or 
write us. 





No. 38 Rear Sight 
for lever action 
rifles; adjusts for 
windage and elev. 
$6.50. Disc 50c 





No. 2A 


Aperture rear 
sight with pat. 
thumb lock 
and turn down 
eep. Fine 
unting sight. 
$5.00. 





No. 17 Front Sight. 
Now furnished with 
7 diff. inserts. $2.50 


Send 10c for New No. 17 Catalog 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 














Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 














95 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














ported Arms, pence al & Parts 
-Luger- Merkel Bros.- Mannlicher,- Webley - Seott, etc, 


Full line y ane ne Arms & Ammunition 


Springfield's Restoched to Col. Whelen's Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Trield Guns, 

Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 2S¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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firing hand is hanging at the side but it 
is cumbersome and uncomfortable to wear, 
especially when one is dismounted. A hol- 
ster on the right hip, somewhat higher 
than the thigh position, permits a rapid 
draw provided it is properly designed 
and hung. Another excellent manner of 
carrying a pistol is in a shoulder holster 
swung under the left arm pit. It is in 
a well concealed, comfortable position and 
if the holster is of the “quick draw” type 
with a U shaped retaining spring, which 





The draw across the body 


permits the gun to be drawn from the 
side instead of the top, the draw can be 
made quite rapidly when one learns the 
knack. The height at which this holster 
is hung is a factor in the draw. 

The best all around location for a quick 
draw holster is on the waist belt to left 
of the center of the body, with the butt 
of the pistol to the right. A pistol in this 
position may be drawn and fired ntore 
rapidly with the “right hand than from any 
other position if the holster is properly 
hung. This is known as the draw across 
the body and can be done quickly with 
the hand starting from almost any posi- 
tion. A pocket revolver or automatic may 
be carried as just described and concealed 
by the coat which is pulled aside by the 
left hand as the right reaches for the 
gun. The rule to keep in mind is that any 
carrying position which requires the shoot- 
ing hand to function in a cramped awk- 
ward manner when drawing and firing, 
is not the best suited for quick draw work. 


OLSTERS for this work must be 

properly designed, fitted and hung in 
order to give every advantage in their use. 
Flaps, straps or thongs on a holster for 
keeping a gun seated therein are about as 
useful and unnecessary as a safety on a 
single barrel trap gun and might better be 
left off. These adjuncts may do on holsters 
for general service but those designed for 
quick draw purposes should be free from 
them. It should never be necessary to tie 
down a properly made and fitted holster 
for quick draw work if it is worn on 
a correctly made waist belt of proper 
weight. 

Skillful manipulation of a pistol comes 
only with practice—a practice which re- 
quires training along the lines of juggling 
to attain real cleverness. The speed with 
which a gun can be drawn depends on: 
(a) the starting position of the hand, 
(b) the position and accessibility of the 
gun, (c) the skill and precision with 
which the operation is performed. 

The beginner must be slow and precise 
in his movements. The latter must be 
carefully timed and exactly executed until 
they become smooth and natural. In draw- 
ing a single action revolver, place the tip 


or fleshy part of the thumb firmly on the 
hammer cocking-spur at the same time the 
hand grasps the butt. Cock the gun as the 
draw begins, letting the thumb drop to 
the left when the hammer is fully back, 
This also applies to a double action when 
used single action. Sufficient accuracy and 
greater speed will be obtained by using 
a double action as such. 

As a general rule, hammerless auto- 
matics should be carried cocked and with 
the safety on “Safe,” although there is 
always some danger of it being shoved 
off. Automatics, like the .45 Service gun, 
may be carried with the hammer lowered 
and a cartridge in the chamber. If this is 
done, the gun may be cocked as it is 
drawn, in the manner just described. For 
automatics on “Safe”, the thumb should 
be placed on the safety as the gun is 
gripped or drawn and the safety shoved 
off as the muzzle clears the holster. The 
index finger should fall across the trigger 
as the gun starts out of the holster. It is 
not essential that the leather of the holster 
be cut entirely away from the trigger in 
order to place the finger on it before it 
moves or as the gun is gripped. Some 
shooters like to have holsters made so 
this can be done but it is not necessary for 
fast work. 

The next step in defensive shooting is 
training in gunpointing. For those who are 
not reasonably proficient in aiming, hold- 
ing and squeezing the trigger, a sufficient 
amount of this preparatory work should 
be done to demonstrate the principles of 
shooting and to show the inaccuracy that 
will result if a pistol trigger is jerked or 
any form of flinching occurs. Thereafter, 
practice should be done at silhouette tar- 
gets at very close range, preferably under 
fifteen feet. 

Gun-pointing without aligning the sights 
should be the practice now. If the target 





Drawing the short-barrel gun preparatory 
to firing with the left hand 


is placed in front of a bank of dirt or a 
hill, one’s errors will be quickly seen and 
the necessity for firing with a steady gun 
and rapid, smooth trigger squeeze will 
be emphasized. Gun-pointing practice 
should begin with single shots fired care- 
fully after the gun has been drawn slowly 
and pointed without jerkiness. The trigger 
should be pressed decisively the instant 
the gun stops in the firing position. The 
pointing should be done at first with the 
arm extended and then with the elbow 
bent until, finally, one will be able to hit 
without difficulty a man-sized silhouette 
by firing from the hip. Experience and 
practice will teach, however, that better 
results will be obtained by firing with the 
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No.7 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





(A) Front View of a Shotgun Target 


Eificiency 


a shooter is not only interested in the ve- 
locity, penetration and safety of his shotgun 
ammunition, but he is equally interested in the 
manner in which the shot pellets are distributed 
when they strike the target, whether it be game 
or clay birds. 

This distribution is called the “pattern,” and to 
accomplish the best results, this pattern should 
be even and uniform as in the illustration ‘“‘C.”’ 


Patterns are measured at Brandywine Labora- 
tory by means of a target as shown in illustra- 
tion **A,’? where the shot pellets penetrate a 
sheet of paper suspended directly in front of a 
steel plate. The back of the target is shown in 
illustration “*B,’’ where it will be noted that an 
electrical make-and-break contact is attached 
to the middle of the plate and which serves to 





(C) Pattern Distribution or 
Counting the Pattern 


measure the velocity simultaneously with the 
registration of the pattern. 


The paper is then removed and the number of 
pellets counted by drawing a 30-inch circle 
whose center is the point of aim. In addition 
to the count, special attention is paid to the 
uniformity of distribution. A pattern unevenly 
distributed would allow of misses because there 
would be many gaps which would provide safety 
areas through which the live or inanimate tar- 
get might escape. 


A full choke gun should shoot 70% of its shot 
charge in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards and a true 
cylinder bore will not do better than 40%. Va- 
rious modifications of the boring at the muzzle 
will come between these limits. , 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


GU PONY 


REG. VU. S. PAT.OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


For information on Target Shooting, write to 
National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 





Foot protection. . 
that hunters need 
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AKE a tip from thoroughbred lumbermen 

and trappers—when camping, trapping or 
hunting in winter snows, protect your feet. Under 
ordinary winter conditions, when there is snow on 
the ground, on long hikes, snowshoeing, etc., the 
comfort of this shoe will be appreciated. HOOD 
Sportsman Overs mean sure footing and comfort- 
able footing under all tramping conditions. 
There are all kinds of HOOD sporting shoes for 
all kinds of hunting. Ask your local dealer to show 
you his assortment, or write to Hood Rubber 
Company, Watertown, Mass., for free descriptive 
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HOOD Sportsman Over 
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Rugged, waterproof red rubber 
vamp. Fine quality, flexible leather 
tops. Moccasin style. Tough grey 
soles, with rolled edges to prevent 


snagging. Low heel. 











All sporting goods dealers 
should also carry the pop- 
ular HOOD Jke Walton 
Sporting Boot for going 
through knee- 
deep water, and 
the rugged 
HOOD Deerfoot 
shoe for severe 
hunting condi- 
tions. 

Send today for 
catalog an 


detailed 





















booklet, “‘Rubber Footwear for Sports.” 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 




















HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES + RUBBER FOOTWEAR + TIRES + RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 








Outdoor Life 


oh WITH WICH 15 COMBINED “OUTDOOR @ RECRFATION” 25¢ 








at 


Three Great Books FRE 


with a Trial Subscription 


yy practical pocket handbooks, by Whelen and 
Askins, totaling 264 pages on Wing Shooting, Big 
Game Hunting and the selection and technical fea- 
tures of firearms, are offered with a new six months’ 
ey sey to OUTDOOR LIFE, six big 25-cent 
issues, for only $1.00. 

FT Nc a ane 


LN TRAL by 
“pochahald Retndgs lame | Gerh Revaee Cowal 


Prerime The beewe ALOW 
Remttnon Mh Loieg- Coy W Vou Subritte 








OUTDOOR LIFE, 1814 Curtiss Street, Denver, Colo. OUTDOOR LIFE is a large, practical 
Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00. Send me by return mail your and popular magazine for real spurte 
three books on hunting and enter my order for the next six men, with full-page colored pictures of 
25-cent issues of OUTDOOR LIFE. game and fish and a complete range of 
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arm fully extended. In extending the a 
do not attempt to aim but train yourself 
in gun-pointing. 

The last, and after all the most impor. 
tant essentials in defensive shooting, are 
coolness and self control. Without these 





Firing position with the left hand 


attributes, all the skill in the world will 
be of little value. Your draw may be 
phenomenally fast, your gun-pointing ex- 
tremely accurate and your rate of fire a 
maximum, but if you lose your head and 
become excited in an emergency, you will 
bungle your efforts. Consequently, your 
training and practice will all be wasted 
because of a lack of will power to con- 
centrate on the problem before you. 


THE SPORTING SCOPE 
RETICULE 


By Dr. Richard H. Burkhart 


OR the last fifteen months, I have 

been reading all the “dope” on tele- 
scope sights that has been written, trying to 
get an honest slant on the subject, which 
I think I now have. I put in fifteen months 
not only of reading, but study and use of 
the Zeiss 214 power hunting scope with 
the pointed post and fine cross hair grat- 
icule. I used the regulation target scope 
for many years and for what it is intended, 
it is all right but of little interest to me. 
I could say a lot about mounts too, but 
what’s the use when some good gunsmith 
can say all I can, and all that is necessary 
by just putting on one of his mounts. After 
that is done, that subject is closed for 
some time to come. 

I shot my scope at targets long enough 
to sight in for 200 yards and then went 
out after chucks. I sighted in at 200 with 
the 180-grain open point Western car- 
tridge, and I feel I must do some explain- 
ing here. This was the ammunition I in- 
tended using on a hunting trip. Also, I 
knew it would only make the rifle shoot 3 
inches high at 100 yards with the sight set 
dead on at 200 yards. Also if I wanted to 
amuse myself by banging away ata rockor 
something else with the regular service load, 
I would only hit about three inches low 
and could very easily hold off for the neces- 
sary correction with my scope. I’m quite 
sure I could go along without the ex- 
penditure of a fortune in cartridges, get 
the differences in elevation for several 
other loads and keep the dope on a 
piece of paper in my butt trap and not have 
to worry. It’s generally pretty easy to 
hold off a little with a scope, much easiet 
than with iron sights, and a whole lot sim- 
pler than resighting because you are far 
less liable to make a mechanical error. 
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IELD or ASTREAM 


-- what snug comfort ! 


UE at dawn... afield in jig-time... 
when yoursportdudsare fastened 
with Talon Slide Fasteners! Talons 
are the newest fasteners! Lightning on 
the draw...light as a pin-feather... 
flexible as an eight-ounce rod...and 
with nothing to get out of order. 
They’re snug and rust-proof in dirty 
weather—and once on, they’re there 
for keeps! 

The newest of the new things— 
galoshes, luggage, sports clothes, chil- 
dren’s garments, household items, are 
equipped with Talon Slide Fasteners. 
Look for the name Talon or Hookless 
on the slider-pull when you buy. 


UP TO HIS NECK with one 
quick swish! That’s the way 
this lightning-quick fastener 
works on the sport shirtshown 
above. Keeps wind and rain 
Out... Mever rusts, jams or 
sticks ...and stays on for keeps. 


PACKEDINA JIFFY! Intothe 
bag goes your duffle, wh-s-s-t! 
goes the Talon fastener, and 
you're off! Whether you travel 
by canoe, plane, car or train, 
it’s always easy to finda handy 
space for this carry-all. 
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LET THAT STORM BLOW 
UP! Fish right on through 


when they’re biting best, in 
this Talon-fastened wet weath- 
et suit. Talon Fasteners close 
tight... keep you snug and 
dry. And they mever rust. 


TALON 


THE ORIGINAL 


SLIDE FASTENER 


O56. U5. PAT.O8n, 


SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasteners 
are the newest, most comfortable 
idea in sport clothes and acces- 
sories in a dog’s age. They're 
being used on everything from 


Mail coupon at right for free 
illustrated 32-page catalog which 


aviation equipment. Typical of 
the way modern garments and 
equipment are being fastened 
is this flying suit with its quick- 
closing Talon Slide Fastener. 


Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 


Name. 


TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- shows these many uses and gives 


tease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details 


| 
| 
| 
game pockets to sleeping bags. 
| 
| 
| 


names of manufacturers. 


City and State 


Hookless Fastener Company 
614 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 


Please send me your illustrated 32-page Talon catalog. 
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Standard for clean 
guns for 25 years 














@ rusty gun” 















“T here’s no excuse for 














the stuff 
for GUNS 













Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning 
Guide—FREE. Send 10c¢ 
in stamps for Sample Bot- 


Ask any shooter whose gun bore shines like a mirror 


if he has ever found anything to equal Hoppe’s No. 9. 
Needed always after shooting, regardless of am- 
munition used. Keeps the bore clean, rust-free and at 
its best for accuracy and power or even pattern. 
For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Most highly refined—not a compound. 
Swab with Hoppe’s Gun Grease—acid-neutralizing. 
At your dealer’s, or write to us. Sold separately as 
needed, and also compactly done up in handy Hoppe’s 


tle of No. 9; 15¢ for 
Trial Can of Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil. 


Gun Cleaning 


Pack, with patches, for $1.00. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Dealers write 
for special 


discounts. 


Sold by 
leading 

Sporting 
Goods 


Stores 
Sinee 1920 
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Rubber-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


(also made in TWO pieces) 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen: 


The RUBBER-ALL keeps you dry in the 
worst rain. This one- or two-piece suit simply 
slips over your regular clothes. In clear 
weather the hood may be turned down to 
form a neat collar. The Talon Hookless 
Fastener opens and closes the garment. 

Unconditional guarantee as to quality and 
weather protection. 

If your dealer does not stock the RUB- 
BER-ALL yet, order direct from us. Send 
check or money order for $15.00 (either one- 
or two-piece). State chest and total height 
measurements and we will ship at once, 
parcel post prepaid. 





Booklet free on request 


The Rubber-All Company 
35 W. 25th St. New York City 
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§ THE LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


A FIVE-POWER telescopic sight with 
lenses of exceptional brilliance giv- 
ing clear image and sharp definition. 
ye Focal adjustment for your eye easily 
made, Fine or extra fine cross hair reti- 
cules available. Reticules interchangeable. 


With bases for all popular rifles 


Micrometer mount adjusts for windage 
and elevation to 1000 yd. ranges. Offset 
adapters for top ejecting rifles and bases 
for nearly all rifles. With standard cross 
hair reticule, front and rear mounts, 
bases, screws, two taps and drill, $44.00. 


Telescopic Sight Folder free. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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I remember once in firing a match with 
the .22. I was squadded from the 200-yards 
range to the 50, and I looked at my sight 
setting data on my scope case and made my 
adjustment. We were allowed no sighters 
at 50 yards, and for a long time I couldn't 
find my first shot through my _ spotting 
scope. Fortunately for me, I had fired firgt 
at the small center bull and there was 
the shot just between the two top targets, 
I had set for 100 yards by mistake. Now, 
if I had known I would have to hold six 
inches or a foot lower, I would have been 
much nearer and not dropped three whole 
points. 

With the scope, it is best to set it for 
the load you will invariably use and leaye 





Pointed graticule a little more than twice 
actual size 


it there, locked as tight as you can set the 
screws. Learn the variations for other 
loads and hold for them, but on an ex- 
pensive trip for big game, take the 180- 
grain bullet and only that. 

I killed more chucks with five shots than 
ever before. That was enough to satisfy 
me and I started West. I might say here, 
I started on the train with the granddaddy 
of the hunting scope, Capt. Curtis. To dis- 
suade all appearance of collusion, how- 
ever, I must state that I had gotten the 
scope bug and done most of the work on 
it before I ever discussed the subject with 
him. 

I didn’t get many record heads but they 
aren’t any harder to hit, once you get to 
shooting, than the others. I did kill five head 
of game this past autumn with my scope 
and I'll never go after big game or any 
other with a rifle not equipped with a 
scope. The following is my experience 
with the scope in Alberta. 


HE first kill was a caribou shot at 

7:30 P. M. on the eastern slope of a 
mountain on the Berland river of North- 
western Alberta at about 7650 feet altitude 
on a cloudy, stormy day in September. I’m 
reasonably sure he would not have been 
dropped with one shot by me at 200 yds. 
with iron sights or any scope with a flat 
headed or thick-topped graticule. My mule 
deer, which had in reality the best head, 
was also at 200 yds.—down hill, but early 
in the afternoon. My goat came down at 
200 yds. with one shot at 10 A. M. and 
there’s a funny story in that. 

We sighted two “Billys” pretty well up 
on top near the limestone at 4:30 the day 
before and so planned to go after them 
the first thing in the morning. I was awake 
most of the night remembering the stories 
of all the lead goats could carry. I saw 
clearly the picture of Capt. Curtis’s goat, 
with five hits you could cover with one 
hand and just where they should be. He 
didn’t come down till the last shot. We 
climbed straight up from camp about 1500 
feet and found the two goats sunning ona 
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ledge about 600 yards beyond and just 
about as high up as we were. They were 
well exposed on the limestone, but we were 
protected by some rather thick timber, so 
we could get up to about 200 yards without 
being seen. I studied the two goats with 
my big glasses, took some good movies 
and then, when they began to leave, I shot 
just once and down came Mr. Goat. He 
never stopped rolling for 2000 feet. I 
was perfectly sure of the bullet going 
just where I wanted it to, when I pulled 
the trigger, and that confidence I never 
had in my life with any other sights. 

I am going to digress a little now and 
tell why I like the graticule I describe, 
namely, the number 2. It is like the 
diagram shown herewith. This type of 
graticule is faster and quicker to sight 
than any I have tried and covers less of 
the object than any other. It still has the 
very useful factor of a thick enough 
post to make shooting possible in a 
light so poor that other sights could not 
be used. 


E had several horses in the outfit that 

werea buckskin color much like most 
deer and certain other game. Almost every 
evening as the dusk was falling, someone in 
the camp could be found amusing himself 
by pointing and sighting on them. The 
guides said they were sure nothing could 
compare for shooting in poor light with 
this sight and all were going to have 
them. They all added, “To shoot beaver 
with’—but that’s a secret. 

I finally had a chance to demonstrate to 
myself what this scope would really do 
one very sultry afternoon. There was 
not a breath of air moving and everything 
dry as tinder, so that the least sound 
traveled a long way. We came over a 
small hill and saw a fine bull moose, which 
later proved to be 400 carefully paced 
yards away, lying down and chewing his 
cud. At our first attempt to get closer, he 
jumped to his feet. I decided to go to 
work right on the spot. I took a careful 
rest on a tree,—and there were plenty, 
as the place was a rather recent burning 
with many jack pines about 8 inches in 
diameter. I shot once a little too high. The 
second hit in the shoulder and turned 
the animal completely around. The third 
went in the other shoulder and the moose 
turned facing me. Number four missed 
and five landed full in the brisket, to 
drop a very large and heavy old bull. We 
found the missed number four in a tree 
which had gotten in the way and deflected 
the bullet. 

Now my point is this: During the shoot- 
ing, I took the time to look through my 
iron sights and could not distinguish the 
animal from his surroundings at all and 
certainly not well enough to risk a shot. 
Furthermore, such a shot would have had 
a good chance to find an intervening tree 
and I would not have felt sure enough of 
myself to try one. As it was, when I 
placed that post, I knew I would drop 
the bullet where I wanted and never for 
one minute considered losing my quarry 
at all. 

My conclusions are simply that, given 
an accurate rifle, properly sighted in and 
equipped with this type of scope, all pos- 
sible error is reduced materially, leaving 
only the human equation to be solved. The 
latter, from a psychological standpoint, 
is so much relieved that Mr. Average 
Hunter is going to wound and lose 
much less game and stand a far better 
chance than ever before of having a suc- 
cessful hunting trip. 

Confidence is certainly more than half 
the battle, and the hunting telescope in- 
Spires assurance and furthers perform- 
ance as no other single article of the shoot- 
er’s equipment, that I know of, will do. 







































Point & for point, check the 
FOX STERLINGWORTH 


at 36.50 
against any other gun 


Paes you think $36.50 isn’t enough 
to buya really good double-barrel hammer- 
less gun. If so, we invite you to check the 
STERLINGWORTH against your own spec- 
ifications—and against any other gun at any- 
where near the same price. 

Examine it for appearance — balance—accu- 
racy of fitting—quality of materials. Test it 
for hitting power and pattern. 

Then note the simplicity of design. Fewer 
working parts than any other make; that 
means positive action and long life. Three- 
piece lock, simplest and strongest known; com- 
bined hammer and firing pin of nickel steel; 
rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 
forwearsothat thegun will never“shoot loose.” 
The more closely you inspect the STERLING- 
WORTH, the more you will marvel at its 
low price. That price is made possible only 
by a combination of large-scale production, 
expert craftsmen, highly developed equip- 
ment and more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the building of fine guns. 

The STERLINGWORTH is offered in 12, 
16 and 20 gauge, with barrels 26 to 32 inches 
in length and any boring you prefer. 
Your dealer will gladly show you the 
STERLINGWORTH, and other Fox 
Guns priced at $48.40 and more. Ask 
him—or write us—for the Fox catalog 
of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4708 N. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double-barrel, 
breech-loading gun for 
the youngsters —the 
only toy of its kind, 
and absolutely harm- 
less. Looks and works 
for all the world like a 
bigFox, yet it’s perfectly 
safe to use indoors. No 
powder — no danger. 
At all sporting goods 
and toy departments, 
Send for folder. 





GUNS 
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GUARDED 


Protect your guns, tackle, sport 
clothes and other outdoor equip- 
ment from dirt, vermin, thieves. 
The A. S. E. Steel Sports Cabinet 
keeps everything in a definite pla@e 
—guarded by a Yale paracentric 
lock—ready for immediate use. 
Price $29.50 with dark green finish. 
Walnut, mahogany and special col- 
or finishes $10.00 extra. 


At your dealers or send the coupon 


Send me the special folder No. 191. 


I sccccctnscnstniitniitancenncnsnnsiniicntieamninnaeeeatia 





Address 





i catacesniiciaicsioariees consccondl MD scoseresconneonennins 


Mail to ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 
211 Griffith Avenue Aurora, Illinois 
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THE NORTHERNER 


Rugged, Waterproof, Practical Coat 
EISNER-DU PONT DUCK—Fully lined. All- 
around blood-proof inside game pocket of 
EISNER-DU PONT DUCK, back side openings. 
Large hand pockets, combination breast and 
whistle pocket all with button flaps. Waterproof 
corduroy collar and adjustable cuffs, Sleeves 
ventilated: reinforced shoulder pad. Double 
stitched, and bar-tacked. 


= EISNER-DUPDNT- 


EISNER-DU PONT DUCK (Our newest fabric) 
A rugged, wear-resisting Army Duck, water- 
proofed by a Du Pont chemical compound render- 
ing fabric water, wind and weatherproof. Will 
not mildew. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue N-31 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
261 Fifth Ave. 451 Mission St. 














guaranteed to satisfy or money 


“ere reo -S 
-* = 


INDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET —Great Sport! 


2 
“ — Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
e trips and enjoy shooting whether game flies or not! FLYO 
Indestructible Targets, with their light, durable spiral rotator, are 
. No special anpe 
al required. Release your own target. Use any gun! 
410 to 12 gauge. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDER McMILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 


Flies like Quail FALLS APART WHEN HIT 


Is Not Thrown 

















CHURCHILL’S “XX V” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as a ten. . . . Gives exceptional 
shooting at long range. . . . Increased strength. . . . Reduced weight. . . . 
Improved balance. . . . Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. 
. . . Easier to shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. 


Write for booklet-—Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 








WHO Ever Saw a Broken Lefever? 


WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers 
for Years? 


WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand 
Any Use and Much Abuse? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
BOX, 14 ITHACA, NEW YORK 


efever'2%.. 


NITRO SPECIAL 


HAMMERLESS 
$16.00 and $35.00 
DOUBLE 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


6 MM 
Suootinc Epitor: 


_I have always thought I would like to have a 
rifle of 6 mm U. S. Navy calibre. 

have a Springfield and a Krag and sstill 
I would like to own a 6 mm. 

I am writing to you to ask you if you know 
where I could purchase one. Also about what 
would it cost? 

Are the Winchester Lee rifles which shoot 
this cartridge reliable? 

Was the gun condemned because of the 
trouble to clean such a small bore or because it 
pitted or fouled too quickly? Did it tear out its 
rifling in a short time? 

I should think that with progressive powder 
and hollow point bullets, it would make a dandy 
woodchuck gun. 

The woodchuck is my big game. 

Are there any books that describe this gun 
and explain all the mystery about it? If so, 
what are they and where could I get them? Does 
Major Whelen’s book on rifles mention it? 

CuarLes HanNLon. 


Ans.—It is human to want things that are hard 
to get. The 6 mm Navy was never very popu- 
lar but now that it is difficult to find, I hear 
from a good many people who think they would 
want one. I thought would like one until I 
got hold of a Winchester Lee Straight Pull and 
a Remington Lee and found what terribly crude 
and clumsy guns they were as compared with the 
better types of today. 

‘he 6 mm cartridge is loaded with a 112- 
grain bullet having a velocity of 2662 ft. per 
second and a muzzle energy of 1632 Ibs. The 200 
yard trajectory at one hundred yards was 3.49 
inches. One of the greatest difficulties of the 
cartridge was, of course, due to erosion. I am 
quite certain the ammunition is no longer made. 

ny ammunition you secure for this rifle would 
undoubtedly be of an old vintage and would not 
be particularly accurate. 

Taking everything into consideration, I would 
advise you, strictly speaking, to leave it alone. 
However, if you persist in wanting one, I have 
no doubt that you could get one in a fairly 
food state of preservation from the firm of 
rancis Bannerman & Co., 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
They formerly had a great many of them in 
stock. Their latest catalog indicates they still 
have them for twenty doliars each with cartridges 
at ~ bargain price of twelve dollars per thou- 
sand. 

The gun was condemned for use in the U. S. 
Navy in view of the superior Krag which came 
out shortly after its adoption, and the fact that 
it was not advisable to have two branches of the 
Service using different arms. The rifle is per- 
fectly reliable but not one that would appeal 
to you very much after you had to tote it a 
few miles. The cartridge has nothing on the 
-250-3000 which is in every way a better wood- 
chuck gun in my _ opinion. 

I don’t know of any book that has a great 
deal to say about it. Whelen’s book doesn’t men- 
tion the rifle. The only way you can get a barrel 
for it would be to have someone like Neidner 
make one. I doubt that Winchester has any 
of the barrels left because they unloaded them 
on one of the many Chinese Governments and 
I am inclined to think that Neidner would turn 
you down also, because, though he can bore you a 
6.5 mm barrel, I am certain he hasn’t a tool 
for the 6 mm and wouldn’t want to make 
one. Use the .250-3000 for the same purpose and 
you will be better satisfied. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


REVOLVER VS. AUTOMATIC 


SxHootine Epitor: 


I have both a Colt .380 automatic pistol and 
a .38 Police revolver of the same make. 

Which do you consider the better all-round 
gun for personal use and why is it that the .38 
revolver is used.by officers in preference to the 
automatic? 

Using the standard .38 cartridge in the re- 
volver, which has the more penetration, better 
range, etc.—the revolver or the automatic? 

I have heard it stated that the .45 Army auto- 
matic has given a lot of trouble in jamming and 
that the .45 revolver is to be used. Is this true? 

I have several guns and pistols and have used 
automatic firearms for years and have never 
been troubled with jamming, excepting two or 
three times in a shotgun, but when you consider 
that I have fired some 15,000 rounds out of this 
shotgun, that is a pretty good record. 

James W. Muwnro. 


Ans.—Your .38 Colt Police is a more de- 
sirable weapon than the .380 automatic to 
the average peace officer. It has a great deal 
more power. The .380 Colt automatic cartridge 
has a 95 grain bullet having 887 ft. velocity and 
166 Ibs. energy with 5% inches penetration. The 
.38 Long Colt shoots a 148 grain bullet with 786 
feet velocity, 203 Ibs. energy and 4% inches 
penetration, Now it is energy which counts, in 
so far as self defense is concerned particularly 
with the peace officer and that is why the police 
prefer it to the automatic. 

Besides, the automatic requires more care and 
consideration. The average policeman’s revolver 
becomes pretty badly rusted, being constantly 
worn close to the body underneath his tunic 
where it suffers from the ill effects of perspira- 
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‘ automatic carried under the same con- 
degen not properly cared for will soon be 
wt of commission. : 

I really think for the average man like your- 
self who occasionally carries a gun for defense 
or has it in his home, that the .380 is the best. 
It is light and compact, easily concealed in the 
pocket and is a more desirable weapon for your 
use but it hasn’t the energy, nor has it the ac- 
curacy, nor is it as fool-proof as the .38 Police 

er. 
s matter of fact, I have heard the same 
arguments that you have against the .45 Colt 
automatic. They are groundless. The Colt auto- 
matic is the side arm with which our men were 
armed during the war. I used one as an instruc- 
tor with the pistol in the U. S. Army, fired at 
that time some 4,000 rounds out of it and had 
a single misfunction. I consider the .45 auto- 
matic one of the finest military guns ever pro- 
duced. Just because they could not be made fast 
enough to meet the needs of the Army during 
the emergency, in consequence of which the Gov- 
ernment had to buy all the Colts and Smith and 
Wesson Revolvers they could get their hands on, 
a lot of people said the Government did so 
because the .45 automatic failed. It never did 
so in the hands of a man that knew how to take 
care of his weapon. 
Suootine Eprror. 


A RARITY 


Snootinc Epiror: 

I would like to ask you about a shotgun I 
have. It is a 12 gauge double barrel hammer gun 
made by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
The number of the gun is_1161, has 32 inch 
barrels and 4% inch drop. I have had the gun 
for 25 years and it was an old gun when I got it. 
The inlormation I have of it is that it was made 
to order for Captain Stubbs who used to shoot 
against Bogardus in the early days. It has 
“Match Gun” in parenthesis marked on the lock 
and barrels. 

The gun is in fine preservation. It has as fine 
a set of locks and barrels as I have ever seen. 
I have heard that there were only eight made 
about 75 years ago. Can you give me any infor- 
mation in regard to it? 

H. Y. Parrott. 


Ans.—You certainly have a very unusual gun. 
I don’t think that the Winchester Company ever 
made double barrel shotguns. I believe that they 
had them made for them and I am yy certain 
that they haven’t distributed any for at least 
fifty years. I am not in a position to tell you 
any more about the gun because I have only seen 
two or three of them. 

I would advise you to write to the Winchester 
Company, New Haven, Conn. and ask them to 
give you such information as they can about 
it. Just describe the gun and give them the num- 
ber. They should have a record of it and I 
think they will be very glad indeed to tell you 
all they can about it. in fact, it was only when 
I was visiting their place at New Haven some 
years ago that I learned by accident the Win- 
chester Company ever sold double barrel guns. 

. Sxootinc Epitor. 


8 BORE 


Arms & AMMUNITION EpiToR: 

I have two possible shotguns I can use. One 
a fine double long barrel 8 gauge shotgun. The 
other a regular 12 gauge Remington automatic. 
My father has shot many geese with the 8 gauge, 
but has also killed many hundreds of them with 
a 12 gauge Winchester pump. Which gun would 
you use? One has the longer range and bigger 
pattern, but the 12 gauge has more shots and 
also I am more familiar with it because hunting 
ducks and pheasants with it the past five years 
have accustomed me to it. It is a good gun, and 
I find, if I treat it right, it will not “jam” on me. 
I have several times taken both guns with me 
into the pit but find that picking up a second 
gun after using the first gun and shooting all 
its shells takes a great deal more time than one 
imagines, and while geese seem to be flying 20 
miles an hour they are going two or three times 
that fast. 

Goose hunting is hard work in South Dakota, 
due to scarcity of game, but well worth it. Nat- 
urally, the few chances I get in the fall of the 
year I want to make the most of and get three 
or four out of the flock if possible. So far I must 
admit two has been the best I could do. 

Iso would you please advise me as to size 
shot it is best to use, and the size of loads in 
the two gauges? 

_ Is there a 10 gauge lever action gun made that 
is a success? And do they shoot with power— 
or are they a “has-been’”’ and not as good a gun, 
even considering their bigger gauge for geese, 
as a 12 gauge? 

Frankiin R. Hype. 

_ Ans.—In the first place the eight bore gun 
18 out of the question. There is a Federal law 
against the use of any gun over ten gauge in 
the United States and I would not advise you to 
cisregard it. The Federal Government is a seri- 
ous thing to buck up against. 

As a matter of fact, even if you could use 
the eight, I would not sessment it. There are 
occasions when the additional power of an eight 
would be a considerable advantage but for the 
average shot on geese, it would be a serious 
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BERGMANN 
“Master” Springsole 
( hand-pegged ) 

A super boot that combines 
rugged power, armor-like 
protection, comfort and re- 
markable flexibility in action. 
Hand-made from finest water- 

oof leather. One-piece sole 
is hand-pegged, hand-nailed 
and reinforced by stitching. 
The most powerful shoe 
in America. $2 500 


No. 107-2—12 in. Price $24.00 


No. 107-6—16 in. Price $25.00 
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Announces a Complete Lin 
Co 


ingsole ourpooK’ 


BOOTS 


] Full grain bellows tongue all 
the way to the top of the shoe. 


Brass army studs for durability 
and easy lacing. Won't bend or 
break like pe ae hooks do. 


3 Seams strongly sewed and rein- 
forced with waxed linen thread. 


4 Bergmann heel—no abrupt edges 
to trip, catch, or break off. 

















Double vamp—two thicknesses of 
finest full-grain leather, 


G Powerful, springy soles—a single 
piece of oak leather from tip of toe 
to back of heel. Holds calks and 
aails, even in the instep. 








“Master” Springsole 
( welted ) 


Same as shown above except 
that sole is not hand-pegged, 
thus giving it slightly 
more flexibility. 

No. 117-2—12 in. Price $21.50 


No. 117-6—16 in. Price $22.50 





“Camper” Springsole 


Excellent for less stren- 
uous work and sports. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Oil-tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Full grain bellows 
tongue. Double leather vamps. 
Army studs. 


No. 259-2—12 in. Price $15.50 
No. 259-6—16 in. Price $17.50 


et ee ee 


Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Ds, Portland, Ore. 





Coles. FOG. 6106... cccccccsscssece 
D Please send illustrated Springsole catalog and | 
foot-measuring chart. 


Name. 





ERE is big news for veteran sports- 

men—Bergmann has added four more 
Springsole outdoor boots to the original 
Springsole introduced two years ago. Each 
model has one-piece sole from tip of toe 
to back of heel—a construction that re- 
sults in a natural springiness to the stride 
—that carries the feet forward buoyantly 
and without fatigue. Tops are soft and 
pliable. Tongues are full grain leather. 
Brass army studs for durability and easy 
lacing. Each Springsole is made of the 
finest leather by skilled craftsmen—the 
best outdoor boots made in their re- 
spective price class. 

Sportsmen took to the original Spring- 
sole with enthusiasm. They found that it 
had rugged power and armor-like pro- 
tection against the toughest trails. No 
swollen, blistered, bruised or tired feet 
after miles of tramping because Berg- 
manns protect the feet and keep them in a 
comfortable, relaxed position. 

Bergmann Springsoles are sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods and shoe retailers, or 
direct if your dealer can’t supply you. All 
sizes in 12 and 16 inch height (14 inch 
on order). Priced from $16.50 to $25.00. 
Write for Springsole catalog and foot- 
measuring chart. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Dept. D-5, Portland, Oregon. 


(Print) 





Dealer's Name........ 





“Hiker” Springsole 
For all-around hiking and 
outdoor wear. Welt con- 
struction. One-piece sole. Oil- 
tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Double leather vamps. 
Full grain bellows tongue. 
Army studs, 


No. 225-2—12 in. Price $17.50 
No. 225-6—16 in. Price $20.00 





“Trailsman” 
Springsole 


A handsome, serviceable boot 
for hiking and camping. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Uppers are soft and pliable. 
Double leather vamps. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs. 

No. 528-2—12 in. Price $14.50 
No. §28-6—16 in. Price $16.50 


TheBERGMANN 
-Efpringsol BOOT 


| “The Most Powerful Shoe in Americas” 
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$40 to $1125 


The birds that usually get away 
are the ones you get with... 


L.C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


Game and Trap Guns For you can reach right up—80 yards up—and drop 






them... The L. C. Smith Long Range Gun is bored to 
a longer, tapering choke and is chambered for the high- 








We have one of the best gun 
engravers in the world, and will 
be glad to quote the cost of your 
favorite dog’s portrait or favorite 
scene engraved on the lockplate. 





descriptive Booklet L40. 





HUNTER ARMS 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


power 3” shell. It makes clean kills consistently at 80 
yards ... The extra range gives you more time to judge 
your lead—and a far better chance to get your birds. 
You need no alibi when you shoot an L.C. Smith Long 
Range Gun... Your dealer is anxious to show you his 
stock of L.C. Smith Guns. If it is low, write for our 


COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


Call Building, San Francisco, California 








AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 











handicap. Such a gun is so unwieldy and bulky. 

There is another thing about the eight bore. 
Unless one is used to shooting at long range and 
has learned where to hold, he won’t get much 
out of it. The average man cannot kill much 
game over forty-five to fifty yards anyway. That 
is, he cannot do it consistently. As a result. he is 
liable to find that in his hands a twelve is quite 
as powerful as a ten or an eight. That is one of 
the reasons why we hear so many men say that 
a twenty wili shoot just as strong as the twelve— 
simply because they haven’t maximum twelve 
gauge efficiency in themselves. 

You had better relegate the old eight to the 
trophy room or sell it to somebody in Canada 
where they are permitted to use them. Sooner or 
later you will have a heavy fine hung on you if 
you continue to use it. 

In a twelve bore gun I would never recommend 
the use of anything larger than number 2 shot 
for geese. 

The Winchester Company formerly made a 
lever action ten gauge gun. It was reliable but 
an unusually clumsy weapon. I shot one belong- 
ing to a ntighbor a good deal as a small boy but 
they were never very popular. It was known as 
the model 1901. I believe they have discontinued 
the manufacture but I imagine you can pick one 
up in new or first-class serviceable condition in 
any large sporting goods shop. The gun is not 
listed in their latest catalog. 

Suootinc Eprtor. 


HOW ABOUT THE .30-30? 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I enjoy your “Arms and Ammunition” talks 
each month. Why not give us some good dope on 
the sportsman’s old friend, the famous Win- 
chester .30-30? 

This gun has made records in the Arctic, all 
over the States, Canada and Mexico. Let us 
have your opinion of it. 

(Lt.) C. E. Massey. 

Ans.—I thank you for your suggestion. I al- 
ways like to get suggestions on what to write. 
Sometimes it is difficult to know what my 
readers would enjoy the most. 

Regarding the .30-30 Winchester, however, I 
am afraid you might not approve of all I would 
say because I don’t hold the gun in very high 
esteem. The .30-30 when it was produced was, 
of course, remarkable, inasmuch as it was the 
first of the American high velocity cartridges. 
Today, some thirty years later, it is relegated by 
many ballistically superior loads to the second 
line of defense. 

A great deal has been written about the .30-30, 
just as it was about the .45 Colt, and I regret to 
say that a great deal of “applesauce’”’ has been 
told about it in our best sellers. The .30’s 
greatest claim to popularity today lies, as it al- 
ways has done, in the fact that it is the most 
generally distributed cartridge throughout North 
America. If you went into a trader’s store in the 
far north, the one cartridge you could depend 
upon finding there was the .30-30, because it was 


light and because it was cheap and that is why 
the Indians and trappers used it—not because 
it was superior to many other better cartridges 
on the market within a few years after its 
introduction. 

The .30-30, in my opinion, is responsible for 
the wastage of an enormous amount of game 
within the last thirty years, which escaped to 
die miserably and which would have easily been 
killed with a more adequate cartridge. It is sim- 
ply not powerful enough in the hands of even 
a fair shot for game larger than blacktail 
deer and bear. The average good marksman will 
find it necessary to put three or four shots into 
moose, elk and other large game to keep them 
permanently down. 

Insofar as writing the .30-30 up in Fretp anp 
Stream is concerned, there is so little that can 
be said about it, that hasn’t been said in the 
past, that I am inclined to hesitate. 

Suootine Epitor. 


DON’T DO THAT! 


Capt. Pavt A. Curtis 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine for 
several years and have noted with interest from 
time to time statements made in articles on rifle 
shooting to the effect that certain bullets would 
completely shatter upon impact with water or 
the ground. 

Near my home is a lake on which opportunity 
is often offered for shots at wildfowl (ducks and 
geese), but as the country is well settled, I have 
always entertained a great fear lest bullets rico- 
chet and do damage somewhere. A like fear 
has greatly interfered with my use of a rifle in 
shooting at objects on the ground. 

I beg therefore to ask such information as you 
can give me as to the class of bullets which will 
completely shatter upon impact so as to render 
their use safe in settled communities, I have 
reference particularly to bullets for a .250-3000 


rifle. 
B. A. Case. 

Ans.—Almost any light high velocity bullet 
such as the .250-3000, 87 grain load, the Spring- 
field .30-'06 with the 110 grain bullet or the 
-30 or .32 Remington rimless with high speed 
bullets of 110 grains weight, will go to pieces on 
impact with the ground or even an intersecting 
fence rail or heavy brush but the very fact that 
they will do so precludes their use satisfactorily 
on killing ducks and geese. A goose struck with 
such a load would be blown to pieces as if he 
had been hit by a 75. You could probably put 
your entire forearm in the hole in his body. 

Furthermore, were you to use the solid point 
bullet, even though it was just as light in 
weight, it would drill a little hole through them 
and go merrily on its way with the possibility of 
doing damage elsewhere. 

There is no such thing as a high velocity rifle 
satisfactory for your purpose for the reasons 
given and also duc to the fact that any high ve- 
locity rifle, when shot at a flat angle over the 
water, as you naturally would do in long range 
shooting, would certainly be apt to ricochet. 


I am also of the opinion that there is a Fed- 
eral law against the use of high velocity rifles 
on wildfowl. The practice is not only dangerous 
but it has to be discouraged because it en- 
courages people to shoot at ducks at long range, 
whereby they are disturbed. Fowl are quickly 
scared out of a country where they are con- 
stantly hammered at long range and this, of 
course, works to the disadvantage of the major 
ity of the shooters. 

SHootine Eprror. 


GET A 20 BORE 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I want to buy a gun in price about the same 
as the Ithaca No. 1 double barrel hammerless, to 
shoot rabbit and quail, where 60 percent. of my 
shots will be in brush or undergrowth. I am 
fifty-seven years of age, six feet tall and weigh 
140 lbs, I have long arms and long neck. 

I would prefer a 20 gauge, but I think a poor 
shot like myself can do better with a 12 gauge. 
I want the gun as light as it would be reasonable 
to have it—say 6 to 6% Ibs. 

I think I shoot under my quail and behind on 
the rabbit. 

I want the barrels just as short as will give 
good patterns and reasonable penetration at 20 
to 40 yards distance. 

If you will advise me as to gun (gauge, 
drop of stock at heel and length of barrels) 
considering the kind of game, my physical make- 
up and conditions under which it is to be used, 
I think I may yet be able to shoot so as not to 
get disgusted with missing so many good shots, 

F. W. ALBERTSON. 

Ans.—In shooting at quail and rabbits, one 
doesn’t require the range of a twelve and, con- 
trary to the general belief, if the twenty gauge 
gun is bored the same as a twelve, it will spread 
just as much, 

I would not advise you to have the barrels too 
short because a twenty bore with 28 inch barrels 
would be handy enough for a man of your build 
and long barrels promote accuracy, a_ thing 
which you need as you admit being a poor shot. I 
would advise, therefore, a 6% Ib. twenty bore 
with 28 inch barrels, right, improved cylinder 
and left, full choke. 

Of course, you cannot accurately advise a man 
just by knowing as little as I do about your 
physical make-up, but I would suggest a gun of 
about the same proportions as I use, as I note 
you are 6 feet tall—namely 1434 inches in 
length from front trigger to the center of butt: 
plate, 234 inch drop at heel, 154 inch drop at 
comb. You should specify that the comb be made 
very thick, the same as on a trap gun, for being 6 
feet tall, fifty-seven years of age and weighing 
but 140 Ibs. you must be very slender, 

I would also suggest having the buttplate 
champed % of an inch to the left. The gunmaker 
will understand what I mean. In other words, 
the buttplate is put on at a slant. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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THE BACHELOR GOBBLER 
(Continued from page 17) 


of the situation was that the old boy was 
wounded and some varmint might catch 
him. Somehow the swamp had lost much 
of its charm. 

To get back to Moccasin Lodge, we 
must cross a deep slough that came from 
the head of the Big Lake. We knew every 
stump in this locality. From habit, and 
not from hope, we walked cautiously. A 
fresh wind blew in our faces from the 
river. 

Texas stopped, and automatically I 
halted with him. We have hunted to- 
gether until I wonder, at times, if there 
js not some telepathic process that serves 
us both when one sights something un- 
usual. 

I scanned the trees and then the darker 
under objects. There was a stump. No, 
it couldn’t be a stump; there had been no 
stump there before. I saw, at about fifty 
yards, crouched low to the ground, what 
I had first taken for a stump and what 
began to take the outline now of an enor- 
mous bird. The head was straight up in 
alarm. If a turkey, it could be none but 
the wounded Bachelor. 

One must never shoot at an uncertainty. 
I could not risk the movement necessary 
to get my small glass from my shirt 
pocket. Then the head moved. 

Slowly the .25-35 came up. From a low 
limb over the crouched bird came another 
movement and involuntarily I looked up. 
There, ready to spring, was a cat—a wild- 
cat of the Southern swamps. The turkey 
would make a fine evening meal for a 
wildcat. 

The old boy was crippled. I could not do 
less. I wanted that turkey, but the rifle 
shifted. With the report, there was a cry 
from the cat, which sprang out and hit 
the ground with a thud. The turkey was 
gone. 

We ran forward, and where the cat had 
hit the earth was the imprint not only of 
its feet but of the forward part of its 
body as well. A splotch of blood was on 
the ground. The brute could not have 
gone far, and a hurried search revealed 
the feline huddled up near a small bush, 
dead. 

We turned to the house. It had been an 
eventful day, and the ending was not so 
bad. We had killed a mighty murderer 
of our game, and perhaps the Bachelor 
would survive. And indeed the Old Boy 
did for two months later, in search of 
pictures, we had another glimpse of him, 
apparently no worse for his experience. 

Perhaps next year— Anyway, he is there 
to add to the mystery, the lure, the charm 
of our favorite swampland—a foeman 
worthy of our steel. Another year it is 
to be the Bachelor or nothing. 


RAVINGS OF A GUIDE 
(Continued from page 19) 


into the woods. I try to impress him with 
the fact that big game is not hard to hit. 
All he needs to do is be very careful on 
his first shot—to line up his sights and 
squeeze the trigger. I tell him of certain 
women and boys killing big game; that it 
is all easy if he makes a good approach 
and keeps control of himself. 

It is important, of course, to know the 
pointblank range of your rifle. Few men 
of my profession have any use for eleva- 
tion on rifle sights. I sight in a rifle at 
say 200 yards. I hold a coarser bead for 
longer shots, and a fine bead, or lower on 
the animal, for shots at closer distance 
than 200 yards. With the flat shooting 
rifles we have to-day, there is a lot of 
hokum to the elevation stuff. I find 
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Mi every minute count on your hunting trip by 
being prepared with a bottle of Absorbine, Jr. As 
useful as your hunting knife, this preparation assures 
relief from lameness, stiffness and pain which follow a 
bad fall, or from aching muscles caused by carrying a 
heavy pack..... Apply it at once on bruises to break 
up congestion. When used full strength, Absorbine, Jr. 
is a reliable antiseptic eliminating the danger of infec- 
tion in cuts, open bruises, wounds and abrasions.... 
Dilute Absorbine, Jr. and use it after shaving to relieve 
shaving sting and to soothe the face. Used full strength 
on insect bites, it brings quick, sure relief. Absorbine, 
Jr. will prove a friend in need during your trip. Buy a 
bottle today. Have it ready to pack when youstart. 
At All Druggists, $1.25. Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
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shooters are constantly fooling with their 
elevation and windage adjustments, getting 
them out of kilter and inaccurate. Then 
there’s hob to pay when they have a chance 
to make their kill. 

For the average hunter, a good rifle with 
iron sights will kill farther without eleva- 
tion than he is capable of holding. From 
the standpoint of humane killing and game 
conservation, one should not attempt long 
shots unless he be an excellent marks- 
man and properly equipped with telescope 
and good rifle. 

Granting that the sportsman knows 
where to hold, that his rifle is accurate, 
and that he is within proper range, his 
results depend largely upon his ability tc 
shoot straight. If he is steady and can keep 
good control of his nerves, he will have 
little difficulty in bagging his game. The 
nervous system of some hunters suffers 
a terrible strain at times. 


REMEMBER one gentleman I guided 

in Jackson Hole a short time ago. We 
were late in the season getting started, and 
bulls were scarce. During our first week 
on the Gros Ventre, he messed up two 
fine shots. This gent could hit a gallon 
bucket time after time at 200 yards, but 
could not connect with a bull elk at 200 
feet once in ten shots. When he took a 
bead on big game, the muzzle end of his 
rifle described more circles than the 
armature in a magneto. 

The last day of our hunt, the mercury 
hung around zero. All day we rode and 
did not sight a thing. Returning home in 
the evening, I spotted a good bull stand- 
ing out in a flat. A long point of timber 
ran out toward him, and we approached 
behind that. At the best, we could not get 
closer than 400 yards. 

I did some rapid thinking. This fellow 
was a good sport, and I wanted him to get 
his elk. Also, I wanted him to think he 
killed it. At that range he did not have 
a Chinaman’s chance of even touching 
the animal, to say nothing of hitting 
a vital spot. I got him safely established, 
sitting, with his rifle resting over a log. 
I took out my watch and placed it beside 
him. 

“Now,” I told him, “wait one minute 
before you start shooting. I’m going to 
sneak back up this point of timber a ways. 
If you miss I'll shoot ahead of the elk 
and turn him back your way.” I gave him 
explicit instructions to get a good bead 
before he shot, and to squeeze the trigger. 
His rifle, a .303, would not shoot up to that 
distance, and I told him to hold at the top 
of the shoulder. 


HASTILY doubled back in the timber 

and took up a station just out of his 
sight. Taking a deliberate rest alongside 
an old snag with my rifle, I lined up on 
that old bull. I had a .30-06 with a tele- 
scope. The minute his rifle cracked, I in- 
tended to drop the bull in his tracks and 
then offer my congratulations on the won- 
derful shot he had made. I had never done 
such a stunt before, and I don’t approve of 
a guide killing game for his sport ; but this 
was a good fellow out of luck. 

Carefully I brought the post of the scope 
up, just behind the fore leg. Ping! I heard 
his rifle. My finger tightened on the trig- 
ger, but I did not shoot. Through the 
scope, I saw the elk flinch slightly, then 
slowly his legs crumpled, and down he 
went in the snow. 

We stepped it off, that gentleman and I. 
It was 496 long paces, and a little down- 
hill. He had hit center, striking the lower 
end of the heart. The bullet, nearly spent, 
had failed to make any mark whatever on 
the opposite side of the chest cavity. 

Now I have no explanation to offer on 
this shot. The distance was really too great 
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for iron sights; in fact, the shot made 
was too good to be good, if you get what 
I mean. I do know that to-day this gentle- 
man is a good big-game shot, for I have 
hunted with him. Possibly the shot on the 
elk gave him the confidence he had lacked 
in the past. At any rate, his rifle barrel 
does not shimmy as it did when I first 
knew him. 

There is a lot of satisfaction in taking 
a new hunter out into the hills and noting 
his progress. Most sportsmen are of the 
type that improve with age. They get 
steadier, and are soon old hands at the 
game of matching skill and wits against 
“the beasts of the fields, and the fowls of 
the air.” I take pride in my pupils. Had I 
all the money in the world, I could not 
want for a better job than that of guiding 
my fellow sportsmen. 

As long as we have game and red- 
blooded Americans, we will have guides. 
I have faith in my profession, and faith 
in those I serve. Do not get the idea that 
guides are in the game wholly for the dol- 
lars and cents involved. They are not. 
They love their profession in the same way 
the lawyer, the doctor or any other man 
loves his. 


WHEN THE FREEZE CAME 
(Continued from page 24) 


bird, returning, came in over him from 
behind. He did not see it till too late. 
The bird bore down upon my position, 
and I half raised to take it at twenty 
yards. It flared instantly, offering a fine 
chance, and of course should have been 
flattened out; but I doubled on it instead 
with two of the most villainous misses of 
my career. What sounded like a guffaw 
floated down-wind from my companion’s 
blind. While I yet nursed defeat I saw 
him cut loose at a circling pair of birds 
with precisely like results; so honors be- 
came even. 

Sometimes we know why we miss our 
bird though not how. In this case, I 
knew both why and how. Two years’ ab- 
sence from the marsh with steady work 
in cover had betrayed me into a snapshot 
at the game. The proper method for fowl 
is to swing with them and follow through, 
firing when your judgment seems to indi- 
cate the lead is correct. Snapshooting on 
ducks can be successfully done, however, 
and is a brilliant style when developed; 
but it requires constant practice and steady 
work on the birds to turn out a consistent 
performer, and few men have access to 
such opportunities to-day. 

With such an object lesson fresh in 
mind, we both did better thenceforth. All 
the pond and swamp holes in the sur- 
rounding wooded country were frozen up. 
With the declining sun, the birds began 
trooping back in little companies and 
detachments, possessed to reach the shel- 
ter of the rice beds and open water, and 
we began to reap the reward of our early 
forbearance. 

“Did you see me deflate that one?” 
came exultantly from my friend as he let 
down a driving incomer that, folding its 
wings for the last time, landed far behind 
him to throw the water high in air. 

My congratulations were interrupted 
by a flock of five that, dropping from 
somewhere out of the windy heights, came 
swinging upwind and low, to pass within 
ten yards of the barrel. And what a 
sparkling mixture of black and white, of 
blue bars set in dark velvety wings, of 
red legs and beaded eyes whirling upward 
with wild quacking, followed the appear- 
ance of the gun! But too late. With the 
double report, two dusky forms wilt as 
if hitting a live wire aftd slump heavily 
through the air to float limply upon the 
surface without so much as a quiver. 
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It’s easy to keep your guns in 
splendid shooting condition~— 
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No attempt was made to gather the 
game as it fell, for the birds would have 
become wilder and some good opportuni- 
ties lost while so doing. It behooved ys 
to drop our birds with a view to their 
gathering. Handicapped as we were with 
barrels that were sure only up to forty 
yards, the more distant chances made one 
long for the combination of long-range 
gun and long-range shell. But it is wrong 
to shoot at game beyond the effective 
range of one’s arm, which only invites its 
crippling and escape. 

Even when the shooting is within 
range, an occasional cripple is unavoidable, 
If a bird can hold its head up after land- 
ing, it should be instantly finished with the 
second barrel, as the only sure duck is 
a dead duck. Especially is this true as 
regards the black duck, which, if it re- 
tains an ounce of life, can outrival the 
water-snake in gaining and vanishing into 
the thatch. By a quick second shot we 
thus stopped the occasional cripple, unless 
it chanced to take its twisting header di- 
rectly into the sedge. 

Though none of the birds could float 
away in the wind, being hemmed in from 
the main pond by the rice, it was im- 
perative to quit while light yet remained 
to insure their gathering. This was finally 
accomplished, with dusk closing down 
just as we boated the thirty-first bird. 
Above us, through the gloom, seemed to 
swirl a delirium of ducks. Shadowy forms, 
driving in from every point, came riding 
down the air lanes with wings set in rigid 
curves, at a speed that made the air hiss 
beneath them. 


AY? now for the sequel that is supposed 
to accompany all good things. As we 
crept along the lee shore toward the home 
port, where a light danced and flickered, 
my weatherwise companion declared his 
faith in the wind holding through the night, 
which might give us the chance to play a 
return engagement the following after- 
noon. Drawing in to the landing, it was 
to encounter the most surprised individual 
in Hancock County in the shape of our 
host who had looked upon the venture 
as a wild goose chase to be wholly devoid 
of ducks. Having heard the sound of 
battle from afar, he had brewed a bucket 
of red-hot coffee and, harnessing up a 
light democrat wagon, started for the 
scene. 

Though the coffee proved a concoction 
black as hate, bitter as love and strong as 
sturdy spirits, and resembled in one re- 
spect the quality of mercy in that it was 
not strained, it was nevertheless the most 
welcoine sight two frozen gunners could 
have beheld, and its steaming potions soon 
had us thawed to the marrow. The sight 
of the bag of birds revived in our friend 
memories of the game abundance of his 


early days, which had been so conducive . 


to happiness and hash. Upon hearing of 
the morrow’s possibilities, he declared it 
his intention to accompany us. He did so, 
having furbished up an old English fowl- 
ing-piece of the hammer régimé. En- 
throned upon a rat house, he distinguished 
himself by knocking his first duck dead 
as a last year’s almanac. 

The wind had held in our favor. While 
the birds seemed not quite so numerous 
as the previous day and flew a bit wilder, 
for the black duck learns quickly, yet 
enough remained to provide a good shoot. 
The three guns did well, having accounted 
for twenty-nine birds marked down and 
scattered about us when pick-up time ar- 
rived, all of which we eventually were 
able to reach and retrieve. 

As a collectar and naturalist, the con- 
tents of our two bags were to me 0 
unusual interest. The older and more 
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observant of the shore gunners, to whom 
the ornithologists owe much, have always 
held firmly to their belief in a breed of 
black duck quite different from the com- 
mon run and known to the men of the 
Eastern marshes as an “old red-leg.” For 
years this view was scouted, and not 
accepted by science until proved by 
no less an authority than William Brew- 
ster. 

These birds, now known to be a 
“Northern type,” began to appear in the 
bags of native fowl late in the season, 
seeming to arrive in greatest numbers 
along with the main flight of geese. 
Fully a third of our total bag was repre- 
sented in this definite Northern species, 
and even the casual observer would have 
been impressed with the fact that here 
were two classes of fowl. 


ERE, indeed, in this Northern type, 

was the black duck at his very best. 
From Labrador, Anticosti and the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, their breeding ground, 
they drift southward to mingle with our 
native stock during the fall and winter. 
There can be no doubt about it. Those legs 
which fairly sparkle in their coral redness, 
the heavier and more rugged build, the 
lighter-colored upper neck, head and bill, 
together with the much darker and richer 
plumage with its more distinct and even 
penciling than in the ordinary blacks—all 
contribute to stamp Anas ribripes rubripes 
as of a race apart. 

Fit object to set before a king is the 
regulation black. If his Northern brother 
cannot give him odds in the matter of 
flavor, he has somewhat the edge on him 
when it comes to weight. The weight of 
a fowl depends upon its age, condition 
and the season of the year. All birds are 
at their best in the late fall and winter, 
when they have attained their fat. 

Having in my kit a set of scales for the 
weighing of specimens, I determine that 
the Northern birds would average about 
one-fourth heavier than the natives. I 
have heard of four-pound black ducks, but 
have never encountered one as it lay upon 
an accurate scales. Many a brant goose 
weighs no more than that. Native black 
duck in their prime will average around 
2% pounds, some hitting the 3-pound 
mark or even an ounce or two over, but 
the big majority will be found under the 
3-pound figure. Birds of the latter weight 
appear in the ratio of about one to five, 
the ducks running a trifle behind the 
drakes in the matter of ounces. The 
Northern type all scale 3 pounds and 
better, one of 3 pounds 10 ounces be- 
ing the heaviest I have ever personally 
taken. 


HUS ended our bout with the birds— 

almost. With the setting sun, the wind 
had gradually ceased its wild tumult, sink- 
ing to rest in a series of long, sighing 
gusts till not a breath remained. Under the 
rising moon the gathering ice films lay 
like silken sheets upon the bosom of the 
lake, parting like gossamer before our 
craft’s homeward way. 

By sunrise the crystal setting was com- 
plete, so to remain until another spring- 
time. While it would not hold a 200-pound 
man, it would a 60-pound dog. We cast 
the brace of setters through the late scene 
of action, from which they ferreted out 
and brought ashore eight hidden cripples. 
As our host added this. remnant to the 
long string swinging beneath the eves of 
the barn he paused to run an appraising 
eye down the line. Wrenching a vigorous 
bite from the corner of a piece of navy 
plug, he remarked with unction, “Boys, 
Pil say we played ter win that game of 
freezeout right!” 

The boys, of course, agreed. 


. 
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~<a grows louder and the mo- 
as notony of dragging hours in the 
--* cold grey dawn is pierced by the 
ea = roar of an incoming flock . . . the 
first brace will go to the man with 

a Parker Gun. 

A Parker’s hard hitting long 
range reaches out after the highest 
fliers. And even when the flock 
wheels with those astounding 
jumps, they'll stay within range of 
a Parker longest. 

You'll admire the perfect com- 
bination of strength and beauty in 
this thoroughbred’, Triple Tested 
Parker. No wonder men are proud 
to own it! 





The Parker D.HL.E. il- 
Justrated is unsurpassed 
in value at $160. Titanic 
Steel barrels bored to 
extreme accuracy. Wal- 
nut stock finely check- 
ered. Handsomely en- 
graved game scenes, set 
off with scroll. For field 
or traps in measure- 
ments desired. 


Let your dealer demonstrate a Parker, 
A beautiful catalog is yours for the 
asking. Write for it. 


PARKER GUNS 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 











THE CARBIDE 


NT SEARC 
“BR \ LLIA Hunter’s Choice ” a 


For 30 Years 

A Head Light of amazing power and volume of 
light, shines 600 feet. Unequaled for Hunting Coon, 
Opossum etc., Trapping and Camping. Gives a flood 
of light that turns night into day. Double Lens; 3% 
inch lens for wide spread light, 2% inch Bull’s-Eye 
for long distance beam and Darkening Door. Eco- 
nomical burning less thar Ic an hour. Not a flash 
light. Automatic all brass Generator, Leather Head ep. 
and non-kinkable Gas Hose. Sold by leading Dealers, also direct, C. 0. D. 
if you wish. Price delivered $9.75. Money refunded if not satisfied. Send 
for small free catalog. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Til. 
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WINDBREAKER 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Made by SIGNAL 
You’re Set for 
~) Any Weather 


Warm as toast, tough 
as leather . . . lasts for 
years ... soft and pli- 
able . . . weatherproof. 


Read the full descrip- 
tion below of the shirts 
and jackets famous 
among outdoor enthu- 
siasts for long wear 
and stylish comfort. 















\WINDBREAKER 4 


Model 612B, Jacket, dark 
Olive Drab shade all 
wool knitted waistband, 
large pockets, new Talon 
Hookless Fastener which 
separates at bottom. 


Signal WINDBREAKERS are made in Shirt and 
Jacket styles. of specially close woven moleskin fabric, 
Wind and damp can't touch you. Stand years of hard 
service in hunting, fishing, skating, or just plain work. 


SATIS FACTION OR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer to show_you the genuine Signal 

WINDBREAKE R Shirts and Jackets. If he hasn’t them 

just accept this sporting offer: Send the Coupon with 

cash or instructions to send C.O.D., and if shirt doesn’t 

measure up to highest standard, we refund your mouey. 

Xo. 6138 —Shirt, button, Dark Olive Drab, se 75. 
8168S —Shirt, button, Dark Khaki, $3.7 

Ne 8178S — Shirt, button, Dark Blue, "$38.75. 

No. ot 3Z — Shirt, 5 Talon ‘Hookless fastener to waist, 


No. 613SZ— Shine ‘coat style. fn length Talon Hook- 





less fastener, 

No. 613R —Shirt, button, Knitted waistband, $4.50. 

No. 613T —Jacket, button, tpitted waistband, Cordu- 
roy lapel collar, $4. 

No. 613U —Jacket, Sutton. Knitted collar, cuffs and 
waistband, 

No. 613B —<As illustrated, ‘$o2 25: 

All styles come in beautiful Dark Olive Drab except 816S and 817S 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





SIGNAL SHIRT CO., Racine, Wis., Dept 
My dealer doesn’t carry the W INDEREARER. 


BP ID Bik icctincascecncneene 





Send me postpaid No......... Size. 











Enclosed is M. O., Draft, send C.O.D., for $.......... 
I ccsniticncntiiapiiianeisninicsiniailinnananaeialiiciinnibintisniasioeninaiied F 
Address. 
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MID-RANGE LOADS 
For Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 


Yes, they’re accurate and they save you money. 
Over 700 combinations of bullet and powder to 
choose from. Ideal Tools do the trick easily, quick- 
ly, cleanly. Used also for shotshell reloading. 
Write us your requirements. 


311359 






IDEAL No.3 
wiTH 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





109 grain gas 
check bullet for Ideal Nos 3 Reloading Tool for RIM Car- 
~32-20. Fine for tridges of shorter length. .22 Sav., .25-20, 
small game 30-30, .32-20, et 00. 
Send 50c for Ideal Handbook by 
leading authorities on reloading 


Complete line manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


In the ensuing weeks we visited Round 
Lake, Skinny Fish Lake, Lost Lake and 
another very beautiful bit of water ap- 
parently unnamed, the silver surface of 
which we had seen in the far distance from 
the Devil’s Causeway. 

While we were resting at “head- 
quarters” after our last trip, Buckskin 
Billy hobbled his ponies near us. A queer, 
gentle, old relic of the mining days known 
throughout the countryside, Billy made 
the price of his few necessaries by tanning 
and selling buckskin. His delight was to 
squat on his heels by a redolent fire and 
conjure up for respectful hearers the brave 
days when buckskin pants and ermine 
shirts were the last word in fashion and 
a man was measured by the amount of 
whisky he could assimilate and the 
straightness of his pistol shots. 

As it was our delight to listen, we 
watched the stars pale more than once. 
I remember that often in the course of his 
wandering talks he spoke of a lovely and 
virginal lake, rich in trout, that he had 
stumbled upon years before. Once, thor- 
oughly bewitched, we swore to find it. 
Billy at first agreed to guide us, but the 
lake was far off and Billy was old. Fol- 
lowing game trails over unmapped moun- 
tains is not restful. 

We thought of embarking upon the 
venture alone. But our chances of success 
were few, and there was a bear hunt 
already planned to be weighed against the 
glamor of exploration. So we “saved the 
lake for another year.” I wonder what 
year. Or if Bill remembers Buckskin 
Billy’s lyrical directions. Or if perhaps the 
spirit of that gentle wanderer might guide 
us now to where his body could not ven- 
ture then. 

This is an idle, rambling tale. It may 
be asked, “What has it to do with fish- 
ing?” 

The answer is that the most enjoyable 
trips you will ever take will be idle, ram- 
bling jaunts in which you follow the 
fluttering scarf of Beauty over the crest 
of one last mountain or around one last 
river bend—and that it has everything to 
do with fishing. If you cannot turn even 
from the glory of the salmon’s leap to the 
greater glory of the waterfall, you dese- 
crate the forest by your presence. If as 
you kill trout you do not half regret that 
you could not sit contented in silence by 
the river, then rivers and trees, dawns and 
sunsets have nothing for you. You had 
better read books and go to ball games. 


FISHING THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 33) 


casting distance. They were just in from 
the sea, and the icy water of the river 
was giving them new life. Maybe they 
were just trying to keep warm. Any way, I 
was developing a bad case of chinook 
fever. 

That evening I went into consultation 
with Harry. It seemed that the boys about 
town left the chinook pretty much to 
himself, for he has a reputation of break- 
ing tackle and taking yards of good line 
with him to the spawning grounds. Harry 
offered the use of a short, heavy — 
evil-looking steel rod, a light surf reel 
filled with 24-thread Cuttyhunk, and a 
large spoon. I declined the use of the 
rod and reel, but the spoon— Ah! An 
idea ! 

Five-thirty. Back on the boulder. The 
business of using a spoon on a fly rod was 
about to start. No casting was necessary. 
As the spoon was dropped overboard it 


was caught in that raging current and 
carried far down-stream toward a low 
falls, a hundred yards below. 

Slowly I started reeling in, just fast 
enough to keep the spoon w orking proper- 
ly. As it made its homeward. journey 
through the chinook-infested waters I had 
the feeling that something was about to 
happen. Do you remember the time that 
your first moose was being coaxed with 
the birch-bark caller? Just so! The spoon 
came in, working beautifully as it caught 
the fading evening light—but nothing hap- 
pened. Then a chinook jumped and 
splashed right in the very spot through 
which the lure had been drawn. Another 
took the air a little farther down-stream, 
Damn! 

Even more haste this time in sending 
the spoon down-stream. When it was 
again close enough to see its sparkle, per- 
haps a matter of thirty feet, a dark form 
arose to the surface and—Allah be 
praised !—made a savage rush for that bit 
of rapidly spinning silver. In the haste 
and excitement of the thing I struck too 
soon ; but somehow luck was with me, and 
there came that grand and glorious feel- 
ing of the hook sinking home, solidly and 
deep. I say that luck was with me, for I 
afterward found that he was hooked not 
in his mouth, but under the lower jaw! 

For just the fraction of a minute the 
chinook stopped, somewhat puzzled. In 
that moment the tip of the rod went 
high—a thing always to be remembered in 
playing a heavy fish. It now occurred to 
him that something was radically wrong 
and that it was high time to be leaving. 
Out into the mill-race and down toward 
the falls! The reel started turning about 
1,500 r. p. m. It seemed that something was 
smoking, and subconsciously I wondered 
if it was the reel or my fingers. 


HE leader was one of the Japanese 

knotless variety, 24-pound test; so I 
had no worry on that score. The chief cause 
for anxiety was the falls, for the condi- 
tions were such that I could not leave the 
boulder and follow him down-stream. 
There was nothing to do but give 
him every bit that the rod would stand, 
and what it did stand was a revelation 
to me and certainly a compliment to its 
maker. 

In that last heartbreaking moment when 
it seemed that in spite of everything he 
would go over, he turned and, avoiding 
the main current, came tearing back. A 
minute of fast reeling. Very fast! Back 
into the current and down-stream, again 
to be turned at the last second. Second 
down and ten yards to go. Hold ’em, Yale! 

It was now time to play his trump card, 
and he did so by coming directly beneath 
the boulder. There he sounded and 
sulked. He could not be budged. One 
cannot horse a chinook out of his resting 
place with a fly rod. At least, I couldn't. 
But I was determined that he should have 
no enjoyment out of the rest. 

Holding the rod in my left hand, I 
started beating it with the right, setting 
up vibrations that were carried to the 
hook and were doubtless very unpleasant 
to the chinook. The beating was then al- 
ternated with a series of sharp jerks on 
the rod. This he stood for a matter of ten 
minutes, and then came two of the most 
determined of all his rushes. Again he 
sulked. 

Two workmen at the power house had 
seen the start of the fight, and one now 
shouted the advice that I had better cut 
the line. “You'll never land a chinook with 
that outfit.” Somehow I felt otherwise 
about the matter. 

Time wore on, and night began to settle 
over the river. Still no signs of weakness 
on the chinook’s part. About this time one 
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of the night shift came along on his way 
to work. After sizing up the situation, he 
kindly volunteered to bring a flashlight 
and net from the power house. My right 
arm was beginning to feel numb. Probably 
paralysis setting in. 

The remainder of the battle was merely 
a repetition of the earlier stages. My luck 
held, as did the tackle, and even the best 
chinook must eventually give up the ghost. 
By maneuvering down the side of the 
boulder, the man from the power house 
slipped the long-handled specially built 
salmon net under him, and the battle was 
over. 


CCORDING to the men who had 
been watching, the fish was hooked 
at six o’clock and brought to the net 
at eight-twenty. Two hours and twenty 
minutes! He weighed exactly twenty 
pounds—not a large salmon but large 
enough. If you doubt that, try it some 
time. 

Early the next morning, from a bar 
directly across the river from the boulder, 
another chinook was hooked on the first 
cast. This fish weighed within four ounces 
of the first, but he was brought in ab- 
solutely dead within forty-five minutes. 
However, in this case, not only was the 
fish hooked in the mouth but instead of 
employing the sulking methods and rest- 
ing tactics he fought continually, and 
fought hard. It was much easier to handle 
him from the bar, and at no time was this 
one in danger of making the falls. 

This chinook business had stirred Harry 
exceedingly, and after lunch I found him 
busy with his tackle. “The logs can wait!” 

This time we made a try for them in the 
Skagit at the mouth of the Baker. Here 
there were miles of deep, open water down- 
stream, and the advantage was more in 
favor of the angler. In short order Harry 
had a smashing strike, and connected. In 
fact, he was connected with the daddy 
chinook of the Skagit. During the next 
few minutes, Harry and the chinook were 
all over the mouth of the Baker, and some 
adjacent territory as well. 

Now and then we would catch sight of 
the fish. After some calculating, Harry 
said that he would go better than forty 
pounds. We never had an opportunity to 
check his guess, for just then the hook 
must have torn out, as the line went slack. 
That would have broken the heart of al- 
most any angler, but not this lad! Again 
he shot the spoon into the current, and was 
immediately hooked to another fish. This 
time the hook held. In a surprisingly short 
time the chinook was groggy and hanging 
on the ropes, and it was no minnow, either. 
The fish weighed a bit over twenty-three 
pounds. 


HAD been fishing as patiently as pos- 

sible, but with no success. Now Harry 
was hooked to his third salmon, and I be- 
gan to feel just a trifle foolish. The fight 
had barely started when the line fouled a 
rock and the hook pulled out. A salmon 
has a very tender mouth. Now luck smiled 
on us both, for we each connected with 
one at the same time. 

The next half hour was a busy one for 
two young men at the mouth of the Baker. 
Harry had beached his fish before I could 
get mine under control, but I was deaf 
to the funny remarks that he made as he 
sat on the bank and watched. My fish 
was the smallest taken, going slightly 
under sixteen pounds. The other weighed 
nineteen. 

Personally, I had seen enough of the 
chinook tribe to last for the balance of 
the year. And so ended a very pleasant 
visit with Harry Pressintin, high rigger 
extraordinary. 

Yes, I eventually reached Vancouver. 





Big Game 
Rifles 
of the Finest 


QUALITY! 


Your seasoned hunter is a good guide to follow when selecting 
a rifle. . . and Savage Repeating Rifles have a reputation with 
those men for always ‘‘delivering.”’ 


MODEL 99—Hammerless, Repeating Rifle 
Insevendesigns. A famous Model that has brought downall kinds 
of game throughout the world. Extra strong at the vital parts; 
barrels of *‘Hi-Pressure’’ steel ; quick and positive cycle of opera- 
tion. The longer forearm, new finish, raised ramp front sight, 
and other improvements make Savage 99's superior in every way. 
Made for: .250-3000 Savage, and .300, .30-30, .303 and .22 CHi- 
Power) Savage Cartridges. Prices range from $37.50 to $80.00. 


SUPER-SPORTER—Bolt- Action Repeating Rifle 
For the man who prefers a bolt-action rifle for big game, these 
distinctive Super-Sporters, Models 40 and 45, embody many 
unique features... Full-fashioned forestock; a shortened bolt 
throw that makes steady shooting from the shoulder easy; a 
fast action, etc. The Model 45 is a handsome replica of the 

Model 40 but has checkering on grip and forestock and a 

special Lyman rear peep-sight. 

Chambered for such outstanding cartridges as the .30-'06 

Springfield, and .30-30, .250-3000, .300 Savage. An amaz- 

ing value! Price: Model 40, $35.00. Model 45, $44.50. 


Send coupon for the complete Savage Catalog. Or see your nearest dealer. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 508, Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 508, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete, FreeSavage Catalog. 
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RED HEAD BRAND 


Shell Vest 


hunters, thana 
comfortableshel 
vest. And pet eepe 
way you 
RED HEAD No. 
GV Shell Vest. 
est water- 
roofed army duck. 
rge, roomy arm- 
holes, Six button pattern to fit up 
close to neck. Price $2.75. 
Sold by Moding deus wer, 
where. Look for RED HEA 
RAND guarantee tag—it assures 
you complete satisfaction, 
Write today for free circular 
describing com: ine 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases and Can- + 
vas and Leather Equipment. 
ALWARD-ANDERSON. 
SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 West Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The World Famous 


Weac. Scott 


ENGLIS) 





HUNTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 


A FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 


16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 


We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game 
Rifles. A competent staff of gun experts always 
ready to take exact measurements and offer 
practical advice. 


When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 


To Develop Your Marksmanship 


W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice, 
Two grades, either 1.77 or .22 cal. 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 


See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Send for our new 1929 128-page, fully 
tllustrated catalog No. 10 of European & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25cin stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 
Sole U. 8. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER., Inc 














509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 











Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 


Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks—any oo peg 1 bi ee son 
breech of double-barreled ‘ost- 

aid $2.50 including Leokfer *W “Wing haw Made 
Easy New York Agents, ‘aheseni & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185, Times Sq., N. Y. City 














E-Z-MEND 


REPAIR KIT 


Mends Duxbak and similar Sportsmen's 

Clothing, Waders, Tents, Boots, Awnings 

Rips, holes, tears easily mended 

Cut patch required size, immerse in solvent 
ten seconds, press in place. Ideal for hunting, 
camping, fishing trips. In a@ screwtop con- 
tainer 2% x 5% inches. 75 square inches of 
Genuine Duxbak cloth, coated with flexible, 
absolutely waterproof cement. 4 0z. of solvent 
in sturdy can with leakproof top. Dealers: 
Ready sale foe E-Z-Mend—-Write for open 
territory. The H. Jepsen Co., Elmwood, Conn. 

























Compare it with others you may have used 
and you will find a difference in results. 


Ask your dealer, or $1.00 Postpaid 
Dealers ask your Jobber 
N. C. HANSEN CO. 


Zimmerman Minn. 
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GROUSE OF THE LITTLE HILLS 
(Continued from page 29) 


that it is a better flight than that of the 
quail, but it is far more impressive. And 
because the grouse is a bird of the 
forest and must needs do constant maneu- 
vering while in flight, I think he handles 
himself more deftly than the bob-white. 
In the flight of the larger bird there 
is endless variety. Especially interesting 
to me are three features: one is the 
occasional silent rise, the big bird tak- 
ing wing with hardly a sound ; one is 
the instinctive habit of putting an ob- 
struction between himself and his pur- 
suer, and the other is his love of often 
going almost straight up to clear the trees 
and then tearing away over their tops, 
as if he were running the hundred yards 
in the Olympics. Indeed, the flight of birds 
alone would afford a man a lifelong study. 

Believing that I had about used up my 
luck in the matter of having a stranger 
shoo grouse for me, I left him and turned 
back, going down the hill and across the 
road. Here, under a swarthy hemlock of 
massive proportions, Shine had her first 
opportunity to show that this was her 
party as well as mine. She found where 
a grouse had been walking that very morn- 
ing. Plainly her behavior said so. She first 
stopped dead, her eyes fixed in a glassy 
stare; then she unlimbered a little. Her 
tail wagged; she broke point, but moved 
forward like a circus-dog walking on eggs. 

Once she looked back at me in order to 
ascertain if I fully realized the importance 
of the business at hand. I tried to look 
sufficient and reassuring. She crossed the 
little stream that purls about the hem- 
lock’s roots. She stopped by some alders. 
She went on noiselessly to a clump of 
wild raspberries that had draped an old 
fallen log. Here she froze right. I tingled. 
You know the feeling. 

It was pretty thick ahead, and I didn’t 
know just where the bird would go. I 
decided it would have to be a quick shot. 
But who can ever be certain, unless he 
actually sees his game on the ground, 
just what will get up when his dog points 
in a thick place? I expected one grouse. 
To my consternation, three got up. And 
they got up as a covey. 


’M ashamed to confess it, but I there- 

after joined the Dave Mellott class. I 
did select one bird, but just as I had my 
sight on him he melted into a young pine; 
and when I looked for another victim, all 
were gone. I deserved scorn, and the look 
Shine gave me expressed it sufficiently. 
A fly is sometimes too much for the 
strength of a fish; and a grouse’s fly is 
often too much for the strength of the 
sportsman. But these three were still 
somewhere in the little hills. 

Probably one of these grouse offered me 
a shot a half hour later. But I had the 
same chance of getting him as a Democrat 
has of getting an office in Pennsylvania. 
I walked under a spruce, and he went 
hurtling out from the dusky branches over 
my head. I fired wildly. Shine eyed me 
commiseratingly, as if to suggest that she 
was mortified to find me slipping. My 
feelings did not improve, nor did hers, for 
during the next hour or so we struck no 
game at all. 

It was now near noon, and I was pretty 
well back in the little hills. It was a long 
way to the car. I decided to hunt back 
toward Bird-in-Hand. Shine managed to 
discover a small flight of woodcock in a 
boggy thicket, and three of these we se- 
cured—solemn, tiny gobblers, with all the 
dignity of high officials upon them. 

A mile farther on we came rather un- 
expectedly to the borders of a wild field 
that must have been used at some time 


as a pasture. It was bordered by a stone 
fence over which wild roses wept, and 
grapevines trained, and teaberries hung 
in clusters. I felt that there ought to be 
a grouse here. And there was. 

Shine stood him from the top of the 
old crumbled wall, and he went rocketing 
off across the old pasture. I was afraid 
that I had waited too long to shoot,. but 
he fell like a plummet; a head-shot, I 
discovered later. Not long after this grouse 
had been secured, I reached Bird-in-Hand, 
It was still somnolent, as it always is. A 
stray cow seemed to be trying to eat the 
upholstery of my car. Otherwise it was 
unmolested. In it I packed away my game 
and my gun; then Shine and I went into 
the store. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “how many 
did you git? 

“T didn't do so well,” I answered with 
a hunter’s evasion. 

“They ain't so plenty this year,” he vol- 
unteered, “and they say their fur is 
mangy.” 

To him, hunting always meant hunting 
rabbits. 

“Did you ever see any grouse near 
here?” I asked. 

“Grouse?” he questioned uncertainly, 
“What kind of a bug insect is that?” 

But I did not answer, delighted that the 
presence of the grouse of the little hills 
was not known even to the lord proprietor 
of the place. I made a few purchases for 
Shine and me. Then we took the home- 
ward road, fully determined to revisit so 
pleasant a country. 


HUNTING MOOSE ON 
HORSEBACK 


(Continued from page 31) 


from Edison to Mountain Park, in the 
heart of the district, and one day in the 
saddle to the Pembina. If you want a 
kick out of a moose hunt, don’t do it; 
but if you want to take pictures, or if 
you want to observe wild life as it was 
when’ the covered wagons crossed the 
continent, it’s a paradise, I hope and trust 
that it will last, and it should for a long 
time with care. 

This great moose ground is roughly 
square in shape and represents approxi- 
mately sixteen hundred square miles. On 
the north it is bound by the transcon- 
tinental railroad, on the west by Jasper 
Park, and on the south by the Brazeau. 
Were it not for the railroad spurs to 
Mountain Park and Nordeg, it would be 
a week’s ride into it. The only reason for 
these spurs is the coal mines, which sup- 
ply. the local needs of the main line with 
uel. 

I have questioned many of the natives, 
and hardly any of them have ever been 
back ten miles from the tracks. There is 
no need; they can kill all the game they 
require for meat within five miles of the 
mines, as the forest comes up to their 
doors. In fact, as we returned we saw 
a cow moose within a hundred yards of 
the track a half a mile out of the town 
of Mercoal. 

The average good head in Alberta has 
splendid, broad palms with long points 
and deep shovels in between the brow 
points ; but by comparison with its weight 
and palms, the spread is not very great. 
Heads have been taken out over sixty 
inches; but I would place the average of 
a mature bull at forty-eight to fifty inches, 
and fifty-five inches as very good indeed. 
For weight, palms, points, and particu- 
larly for uniformity, they are far supe- 
rior to those of equal spread from Quebec 
and New Brunswick. 

There is no agricultural interest in the 
country, and the population of the mining 
towns is small. As there are no Indians 
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in the section, and comparatively few 
hunting parties go in, due to the expense 
of a pack-train trip, I believe the moose 
will prosper for a long time to come. Due 
to the open country they inhabit, they 
could be very quickly exterminated if 
hunted hard. 

Most of this country has an altitude of 
3,800 to 4,000 feet. In consequence, the 
moose come out of the velvet somewhat 
earlier than they do in the East, though 
bits of it were still on the antlers of some 
of the bulls we saw. 

About a year ago in FIELD AND STREAM 
I told of a moose which I called in 1926. 
My statement that it was killed at an 
elevation of about 6,000 feet was chal- 
lenged by one of our readers. This gentle- 
man, who in pursuit of his profession as 
a civil engineer had been over a great 
deal of eastern Alberta, doubted that 
moose ever ranged so high. He was famil- 
jar with the country north and west of 
Edmonton which is famous for moose, and 
he drew my attention to the fact that the 
elevation around Athabaska Landing was 
only 2,400 feet and, as one goes farther 
north on the arctic watersheds, drops 
off to 1,800. 


N reply I told him I was quite confident 

that my elevation readings were cor- 
rect, but that in returning to Alberta in 
the season of 1928, I would make special 
notes in my diary of high moose which 
I encountered. 

Last fall I went far north of the Pem- 
bina country in the main chain of the 
Rockies, and in my journey passed through 
the country where I had called and killed 
the moose in 1926, I was using a very ac- 
curate altitude barometer, properly ad- 
justed and checked both in New York 
and Edmonton. When I passed the spot, 
I took another reading, and despite the 
two years’ intervention my instrument 
registered again exactly 5,600 feet alti- 
tude. 

Referring to my daily log, I find the 
following notes: 

Sept. 19—Saw a fine bull with a good 
head at about 5,200 feet altitude. When 
disturbed by our pack-train, he went over 
the skyline at about 6,000. 

Sept. 21—Camped at 5,200 feet and went 
out for a short hunt. On way home, we 
ran into two bull moose and got up to 
within one hundred yards of them before 
we discovered they were too small to 
shoot. They were at exactly 6,200 feet 
altitude and feeding. When we disturbed 
them, they went higher and disappeared 
in the dusk. These moose were just on 
the edge of the timber-line. In fact, by 
climbing 75 or 100 feet, they were above 
any growth other than a stunted juniper 
which grew to their knees. 

Sept. 22—Crossed a high pass at 6,700 
feet altitude. At the very top of the pass, 
found the tracks of a cow and calf moose, 
probably about two weeks old. 

Sept. 23—Crossed the highest pass on 
the trip at exactly 6,850 feet on the barom- 
eter and found a large moose trace from 
a week to ten days old. 


HESE signs continued in such mo- 
notony from there on whenever we 
were in high country that I ceased to keep 
any record of them. After one crossed 
the Smoky, the signs became fewer as 
moose became comparatively scarce. 
These observations have convinced me 
that the moose along the main chain of 
the Rockies and northwestern Alberta 
habitually go very much higher than is 
generally believed. I think it is princi- 
pally in July and August, when they are 
bothered most by flies, that they range 
high for relief. 
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are designed to meet the conditions of 
the particular sport for which they will 
be used. Third — that they shed water. 
Fourth — wear. The fifth thing they 
look for is the Abbott Pine Tree trade- 
mark —a virtual guarantee that they 
will find the other four. 
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The Abbott Musher. 
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, this type of boot to the 
more rugged Forester. 
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My GLODO model Duck Call is a perfect du- 
plicate of the best original Glodo Call I have 
been able to find. My instructions with call 
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NLY the Black Diamond is adjustable, 
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: : : have original exercise for practise never pub- 
action normally is straight lished before. These will prove invaluable to 
back. If troubled ~ the beginner. Call complete with 4 reeds $5.00 
stock punishing cheek, Imported Amaranth Turkey Yelper.. 3.50 


Black Diamond can also 
be adjusted to cause the muz- 
zle of your gun to whip down. 
Black Diamond progressively 
absorbs recoil therebysteady- 
ing your gun. Eliminates 


New Box Call guaranteed to make perfect 
imitation of hen yelp, gobbler yelp, and 
GOBBLE. Price $5.00. 


Hand book “Hunting the Wild Turkey” 
Price $1.50 





Made in two sizes: Phonograph Game Call Record 
Large Length 51% inches, has wild turkey calling on one side and duck call- 
Small Length 5% inches. ing on the other. Beginner will find this a most 


practicable device for learning to call ducks and 
turkeys. Price $2.50 (sent by express). 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn, 


Reference Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Union 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


$3.25 Postage Paid. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 


write 
Black Products Co. 
13513 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FILSON KHAKI 
CRUISING COAT 


Make this coat your pal—it will serve you in 
fair weather or foul. Wind-proof and _ water- 
resistant. Double over shoulders and _ sleeves. 
Five convenient pockets, including grub or game 
pocket across back. Order 1 inch larger than 
white collar size. Priced at $6.50. 
Write for free illustrated catalog “A” 
of Filson Better Outdoor Clothes 


Cc. C. FILSON CO, 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Might as Well Have the Best’’ 
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Your Gun Must Be Cleaned 


PROTECT IT against LEAD FOULING 
and retain indefinitely that accuracy which 
you enjoy in a New Gun. 

HOOKER’S SHOT GUN SCRUBBER notonly 
PREVENTS but REMOVES LEAD FOULING 


‘$1.25 


Postpaid 
Fits any 
Standard 


(Pats. Pen.) 
The flexible head adapts itself to variance in 
bore—and retention grooves positively retain 
the patch at all times. A perfect cleaning job. 
= HOOKER’S FLANNEL PATCHES 
with the SCRUBBER and 
prevent LEAD FOULING 25c Box 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded 
Order by Gauge From Your Dealer or Dept. F. 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. "AETEQR. 


Hooker's Flexifold Pocket Cleaners 
for Rifle or Pistol are ideal for use 
in the fleld or at home. (State 
calibre.) $1.25 postpaid. Contains 
lubricant pad and —— com- 
plete unit. 
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Or any member of your family 
would appreciate a gift of 


BOWS—ARROWS 
Archery Outfits—Hunting Arrows 


Splendidly finished; or everything needed, 
with instructions, to make your own. 
Send 4c postage for Catalog “‘F” 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. Queens Village, N.Y. 
(Est. 1912) Dealers Inquiries Invited 
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GET AN EYEFUL 
(Continued from page 35) 
the group for average purposes. And this 


includes bird-study. 
But we are most interested in the stand- 


| ard because a glass of the specifications 


just quoted is one of the finest possible 
for use in mountain hunting. The other 
is a somewhat heavier instrument with 
40 mm objectives. The bigger one gives 
the advantage of more light. This will 
be needed in the early hours when plan- 
ning the stalk to the game—in fact, at 
any time when shadows or dull weather 
reduce visibility. Choose the one that can 
be carried, bearing in mind that the going 
on the heights will be hard and that 
ounces on the neck strap are as pounds 
at the end of the trail. 

This is the field for individual-focusing 
eyepieces. There is time for careful ad- 
justment, and exposure is severe. Piece 
by piece the mountain slopes must be 
keenly scrutinized with steadily held bin- 
oculars. Later I shall discuss how to 
secure this greater degree of steadiness. 

With twin-focusing construction, the 
standard is the logical instrument for the 
temporary duck blind, the motor-car, and 
the ordinary lakeside camp. When we 
speak of duck blinds, I always think of the 
night glass. Seven- or eight-powers, high 
luminosity, all the field that can be had, 
and twin- focus are the order here for 
sweeping the leaden sky. Size doesn’t 
matter. 

For marine use, these glasses are first 
choice, though the power can well be 
less unless the ship is very large. Un- 
steadiness and vibration make the more 
powerful glasses unpleasant to use. Re- 
member that a night glass will do all 
that any of its power will do and some 
things the others won’t. If the size, the 
weight and the expense are not objection- 
able, you have a corking good glass. 


HE extremely high powers are pri- 

marily for mountain or seaside camps. 
They are suited especially to the larger 
lakes. To reap the full advantages, a 
stand or some form of fixed rest must 
be employed. The price is never truly 
low, but on the other hand there is a 
saving if the monocular is used. In this 
field it is always a question whether the 
dollars that are available will be best in- 
vested in a binocular or in a more power- 
ful monocular. Your own requirements of 
use will decide this. 

No matter in which of these classifica- 
tions your glass may belong, it is neces- 
sary that it be adjusted to your sight if 
best results are to be attained. First, clean 
the lenses. Though a camel’s hair brush 
is often mentioned, I have used a small 
piece of chamois for years. Optical glass 
is soft; be careful not to scratch it. 

Now look at a bright surface—the ceil- 
ing or sky. Bend the instrument about 
the central hinge until the view is a per- 
fect circle. The reading on scale A is 
the proper setting for you thereafter. 
Direct the glass upon a distant object. 
Place your hand over the right objective 
and focus distinctly with the central 
wheel. Keep both eyes open. Then cover 
the left objective and focus carefully with 
the right (movable) eyepiece. The read- 
ing on the right eyepiece scale indicates 
the correction between your eyes and 
must always be applied. A glass properly 
adjusted does not tire the eyes. 

A binocular well adjusted and well 
held is an asset to any outdoor man. But 
they are not often well held. You'll never 
believe this till you’re expert; that is 
why it is so hard to prove the fact. Take 
my word for it. If you are searching the 


lake shore for game at dawn, if you must 
know the value of the head on yonder 
lofty pinnacle, if the distant ship displays 
a signal for you to read, if you must de- 
cide whether yonder tiny speck be friend 
or foe, and wherever the odds are all 
against visibility, then good holding is es. 
sential. 

In using a small glass always let the 
fingers overreach the eyecups so as to 
rest against the eyebrows. This steadies 
the instrument. 

If you must stand, take a firm position, 
placing the feet well. It will reduce body 
sway to rest the back against a large 
tree, a big boulder or a wall. Even a firm 
grasp of a stout staff resting upon the 
ground may help. 

If a young tree is at hand, I stand 
behind it, letting the eyepieces span 
the trunk. The glass rests directly against 
the tree. Except in a breeze, this position 
is altogether excellent. 


N good weather, the sitting position is 

almost always available. Probably it is 
borrowed from the military rifleman; at 
least, it is so with me. Take a comfort- 
able sitting posture on the ground, with 
the knees drawn up and feet spread well 
apart. The body is bent well forward. 
Just back from the point of your elbow 
there is a slight hollow. Let this rest on 
the knee-cap. Modify the position as 
needed to avoid cramping or strain. 

The sitting position should be culti- 
vated because no other is more adapted 
to use afield. On a gentle down-slope it 
is ideal. It can be varied by leaning back 
against a tree or other natural support. 
In this case, the knees are, of course, 
drawn in closer. 

While a tree-screw can be obtained for 
holding the glass, the true support for 
portable use is the tripod; but they are 
expensive, cumbersome and heavy. Being 
a camera enthusiast, I found a very fair 
substitute in a light, folding camera tripod 
used with a little device that normally 
attaches the camera to a chair-back or 
similar support. Not only is this a very 
successful arrangement, but it is go-light 
equipment for many outdoor purposes. 
Though not high enough for the stand- 
ing position, it is perfect from the sitting 
posture. 

If a stump, a box, or a boulder is at 
hand upon which to sit, draw the tripod 
close, with its legs extended full length. 
Two of these legs should pass under your 
arms. Except when adjusting the glass, 
no part of the person should touch the 
outfit, in order to avoid body tremors 
and keep the instrument steady. 


THERWISE sit upon the ground 

with the legs crossed Oriental fash- 
ion. The front leg*of the tripod extends its 
full length, but the side legs are shortened. 
These shorter legs pass beneath your arms. 
Grasp your feet in a wholly natural way. 
There must be no contact with the body. 
The most exacting requirements are satis- 
fied in this way. 

Let me warn you that such a combina- 
tion is particularly cranky, being top- 
heavy. If jerked toward you, a severe 
blow in the face may result. This last men- 
tioned caution is perhaps the final demon- 
stration of the fact that there is with the 
binocular, as with other sports equipment, 
a technique that is not imagined by the 
novice as he casually and carelessly raises 
one to his eyes when contemplating a 
possible purchase. 

Perhaps the last things the same novice 
will think of are the few points that have 
been left for a final consideration. I have 
laid emphasis upon the advice that men 
going forth from thickly settled centers 
should select instruments of the smallest 
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possible weight and bulk that can give 
the optical features desired. These smaller 
instruments can be supplied in soft leather 
pouches which are very convenient for 
carrying in the pocket. Even so, I find 
that if one is traveling far by rail or other 
means, only the stiff leather case can 
guarantee full protection. Some manufac- 
turers supply both cases at a nominal 
charge. 

In anything larger than a midget, the 
case becomes a factor of due importance. 
It should have a convenient strap handle, 
or the shoulder straps should adjust to 
form one. Also, the back should possess 
a stout loop for attachment to the belt. 
This will prevent the case tumbling about 
when worn on the shoulder strap. An- 
other trick is to so shorten the straps so 
that the cased instrument rides high under 
the armpit. 

The uncased glass is carried in one of 
two ways: on the neck strap or in the 
pocket. Neck straps, to my mind, are 
always too long, but they are easily short- 
ened. Needless to say, a long strap per- 
mits the glass to flop around until it 
becomes 2" encumbrance and a nuisance. 
German military binoculars used to have 
a leather tab attached to the center post. 
This tab was slotted to slip over a button 
on the blouse. When properly adjusted, 
such an arrangement was very fine. With 
the addition of a rain guard, this con- 
stituted the true field equipment. Some- 
time the weather warrants more 
protection than rain guards can give, and 
at such fimes the pocket comes into its 
own. 

Nothing equals the neck strap for speed, 
since the glass is raised to the eyes al- 
most instantly and gotten rid of nearly 
as fast. If hunting, particularly in timber, 
the glass must be gotten out of the way 
quickly. I do so by flinging it over the 
right shoulder. 

This talk brings us back to the virtues 
of the compactly designed prism binocu- 
lars for hard, practical service afield. 1 
hope to see great future progress along 
these lines to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 


DUCK HUNTING IN BOLOLAND 
(Continued from page 37) 


out of a gas-pipe gun. Armed with this, 
the amiable Moro makes life interesting 
once again for his gentle neighbor and 
for the authorities. I have a number of 
these ingenious hand-made guns, all taken 
in fights, the caliber of which depends 
entirely upon the size of the particular 
gas-pipe dug up and stolen from the 
harassed gas companies in the bigger 
towns. They show remarkable workman- 
ship and are capable of considerable exe- 
cution, as any constabulary officer will 
bear witness. 

Huge clouds of ducks passed over con- 
tinuously, at which I fired, each time fully 
expecting to capsize from the kick of the 
gun. Cripples were a total loss, since they 
dove and swam like hell-divers. Once or 
twice we were able to push rapidly to a 
point near where they fell, and saw them 
darting and twisting under water. At 
such times the natives harpooned them 
with amazing accuracy. Any duck, dead 
or alive, that dropped into the reeds 
was lost, as the natives refused to re- 
trieve them for reasons we never could 
fathom. 

_ Sitting in a pool of rancid soupy water, 
in a narrow canoe that lurched frenziedly 
on the slightest motion, slapping mos- 
quitoes with both hands, with three jump- 
ing-jacks dancing up and down the 
gunwale retrieving ejected shells, and a 
few hungry crocodiles lurking under the 
keel patiently waiting for an accident, 
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and shotguns for those who want the finest. 
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also. Live decoy halters. Send for complete 
catalogue. 
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| shooting at impossible angles with body 
| rotated tortuously, the whole in a humid 
| putrescent atmosphere, is certainly not to 
be classified under the heading of easy 
sport. 

These men never knew right from left. 
When I explained patiently in my loudest 
and plainest English that I could shoot 
only from the right shoulder, they merely 
smiled and, with a persistence peculiar 
| to such stubborn people, managed to get 
| the flock on the wrong side of the canoe 
most of the time. This caused me to twist 
in a complete circle at the waist, while 
the hips and feet had to stay fixed. It took 
me a full week to get unwrapped. 
| We poled up little coves and bayous 

where big fish leaped out of the water, 

through narrow channels grown to a 

curious cabbage-like plant, beautiful red 
| and purple water-lilies, and beds of mag- 
| nificent violet and white lotuses. Another 
odd plant consisted of floating bulbs that 
had feathery roots and grew a fleshy 
flower like a tulip. These were so dense 
that they impeded the course of the canoe, 
while long scarlet-stemmed water vines 
trailed across the passage and tangled the 
bamboo poles. 

We entered little hidden lakes crammed 
full of ducks that rose in great clouds, 
mixed with every other conceivable kind 
of water bird and offering very sporty 
shooting from the insecure canoe. I had 
some excellent shooting dropping the 
rocketing ducks on all sides and nearly 
bagging the Moros as well when they 
persisted in standing, as they always did. 
In one lagoon we came across the per- 
| spiring Colonel, full of kinks and loaded 
with ducks. 





E had a brush with a small croco- 
dile in one of the lagoons,” he said. 
“He was basking on a mud bank, and no 
one noticed him until he dashed off under 
the canoe, cracking it with his tail and 
giving us a bounce that nearly flopped 
the whole crew into the water. It gave us 
all a thrill. I was afraid old grandma 
might be hanging around to rush up and 
save baby. In Samar, some years ago, I 
killed an enormous old patriarch whose 
eyesight was not so good and temper 
worse, and we found a five-gallon oil 
can in his stomach as well as human bones. 
I don’t care to serve as relish to any 
crocodile. This is some of the greatest 
shooting in the world, though. There must 
be millions of ducks in these great 
swamps.” 

The shallow craft zigzagged off spas- 
modically, with the Colonel’s knees stick- 
ing up like a couple of stanchions and 
his gun weaving slow circles in the air. 
We poled deeper into the marsh, past 
floating islands that were dotted with low 
mossy trees festooned with bizarre orchid- 
like plants. These islands, grown to low 
bushes, would bear a man’s weight and 
teemed with scurrying water birds. Some 
of the larger islands are occupied by 
natives living in grass shacks. During 
the monsoon season they drift considerable 
distances, so that, Landor relates, the in- 
habitants find it necessary to fly signals 
notifying the neighbors where the old 
home place has gone. 

In leaning too heavily on the pole, one 
of the boys cracked it short off. With a 
yell of impending disaster, he volplaned 
off the canoe and submerged beneath the 
green scum. The dugout cavorted and 
lunged at this sudden disturbance, send- 
ing the others tumbling to the bottom and 
narrowly averting a complete wreck. The 
boy came up blowing like a porpoise, 
decorated with long trailers of green and 
brown mosses, and all eagerness to 





scramble to the safety of the canoe, into 


which we pulled him full of chagrin and 
muddy water. 

During this interlude we got turned 
around, and every direction looked the 
same—a wilderness of rushes, islands and 
lagoons for hundreds of square miles, It 
occurred to me that this might be a serious 
predicament ; a man could pole for a 
lifetime and never get out of this maze. 
But, poor as the natives were in the 
ways of sport, they were true as a com- 
pass needle on direction, putting any 
civilized man to abysmal shame. They 
indicated the way to go home and were 
even able to tell me exactly where the 
Colonel was, in both of which points I 
was certain they were wrong. 


E followed the back channel, which 

unaccountably ended in a blind cul- 
de-sac. The Moros waved their arms and 
explained this very clearly, to their own 
satisfaction, in jabbering phrases, while 
they backed out and started off in a new 
direction. I was certain that we were 
lost until it occurred to me that a moving 
{sland had blocked the way, and my respect 
for the man that could get out of this 
confusing maze was vastly increased. 

As we pushed along, bafging away at 
ducks more or less successfully, there 
came a gradual realization that in the 
midst of this overwhelming stench a new 
and more terrible odor was creeping in. 
A few moments later there was a strange, 
crunching, crackling sound—the crumb- 
ling of innumerable, delicate, glassy ves- 
sels under the prow—as we slid into a 
pond filled with myriads of dead and 
floating snails. This was a sink of cor- 
ruption, the fountainhead of every evil 
odor, the very home of Putrescence. My 
lungs went on strike, my stomach did 
a somersault, and even the Moros came 
out of their phlegmatic torpor and struck 
into the fetid mud with lusty jabs to escape 
from this fearful place. 

We emerged in a fine lagoon, out of 
which arose an immense flock of ducks. 
I had some excellent wing-shooting, with 
birds curving down out of the sky and 
splashing in the water like bombs in 
front of us. One of the boatmen, inspired 
by a desire to try his hand at this sport, 
borrowed the gun and stalked a group 
of feeding ducks. He crept through the 
reeds on a little island until he was fairly 
on top of the flock. With elaborate pre- 
cautions he knelt, raised the gun to his 
shoulder, squinted down the barrel, took 
a deep breath, pulled the trigger, and 
scared every bird half out of its senses as 
they all took to the air, safe and unhurt. 


HE natives now informed me that the 

Colonel had left the marsh. By what 
mysterious means they knew this I could 
not tell, but it was almost certain to be 
true; so I signaled them to hurry on, 
resolutely refusing to fire at another duck. 
We beached the canoe and, loaded with 
ducks, plodded down the grassy aisle that 
led to the launch. As we neared the boat, 
a bewitching aroma of roasted duck 
drifted down the breeze and set the old 
salivary glands hard at work. The Colonel 
was already there and, with the Governor, 
armed with knife and fork, was working 
disastrously on juicy brown carcasses that 
fairly littered the board. 

With ears laid back, mufflers crammed 
full of succulent meat on which tonsils 
and molars were brought into full play 
they chirped a strangling “Hurry up!’ 
This was wholly unnecessary, for with a 
wild bound I was upon the launch and in 
a twinkling lost deep in a maze of ics 
bones, brown gravy, pearly rice and boil 
potatoes, with a delicious side dish 
made from the heart of the coconut tree. 
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Adventure! Thrills! 


DOWN THE WORLD’S 
MOST DANGEROUS 
RIVER 
by Clyde Eddy 


VERY reader with a taste for 

adventure will experience many 
authentic, hair-raising moments 
with this book! Clyde Eddy—the 
only man who has navigated the 
rapids of the wild, turbid Colorado 
River at extreme high and low 
levels of water—re-lives his victori- 
ous conquest of its 300 treacherous 


rapids. 


At your bookshop, $2.50 
STOKES, Publishers 











HARLEY’S _ ,,5%, 
Hunting and Fishing 
COAT 


Exceptionally well made 
of fine heavy-weight, For- 
est Brown, waterproof 
Duck. Carrying space for 
everything you wish to 
take with you on a fishing 
or hunting trip. Equally 
convenient on the hike or 
in camp. Easily slipped 
on over heavy or leather $398 Postpaid 
clothing. ™ Will send C. 0. D 
Send for Harley’s catalog—it is free for the asking 


HARLEY WICKHAM CoO. 
Dept. FS11 Erie, Pa. 











NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Now at 122 Chambers Street 


We are pleased to announce that we are now 
located in our new building where increased 
facilities enable us to render every service and 
consideration—Gun, Ammunition, Clothing, 
Golf, Archery and Tennis equipment, etc. 


GUN REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
Springfield rifles remodeled and restocked. All 
kinds of Guns and Rifles cleaned and repaired. 
We are prepared to take care of that unusual job. 


Special Sale In All Departments 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


122 Chambers St. New York City 














SPORTSMAN SEAT PAD 
A handy waterproof khaki, felt 
filled pad 9” x 13”, weighs 8 
ounces. Cut shows pad in posi- 
tion for use. Pulls up on web 

slides and buttons to center 
button. Does not show under 
coat. Have safe comfort when 
sitting on rocks, ground, 
logs, wet boats, ete. Pur- 
chase from your dealer or 
order direct. $1.50 postpaid. 


SPORTSMAN SEAT MFG. CO. 
Mount Union, Pa. 





Jostam Pads Win 
1927, 1928 and 
1929 Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap. 
Mose Newman, Win- 
Farce 29, "24, Oct, 12,°15, Ape 10, "17, Sept. per Mf the 1929 G. A. 
Get youre today 

yodey Subettutions Anti-Flinch $3.25. Hy Gun $3.00. Two Ply %$2.00. 


pa 
ostam “Mt "Ces, Chicago, 111. Dept B. 5252 Broadway. 
vez. Rep. {eDenaid & Linforth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world 
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VINDICATION 
(Continued from page 39) 


is possible that there will be heavy fa- | 


talities again among the new fawn crop, 
just as there was last year, because of the 
inability of the youngsters to compete 


with their taller parents, although there | 
certainly will be some improvement in | 


conditions. 

The most startling condition was ob- 
served in connection with the breeding 
season. Heretofore it has generally been 
believed that the breeding season was 
finished after the bucks shed their antlers 
and that December Ist was a sufficiently 
late date to open the season. Yet case 
after case was observed of does which 
were in the oestrual period, and exam- 
ination of the reproductive organs showed 
that every stage of the oestrum was 
present ! 

Of the first forty-six does examined in 
the field, only three were found to be 
definitely pregnant, with tiny embryos 
indicative of breeding at the normal time. 
Twenty displayed all the physiological 
changes which occur only during the 
oestrual period, yet gave no evidence 
whatever of having been bred. The re- 
maining twenty-three were entirely nor- 
mal young animals, but completely 
inactive sexually, giving no indication of 
previous breeding that season nor of 
approaching activity. 

The usual length of the oestrual period 
in the doe is not definitely known. It has 
been believed that the oestrum occurs in 
October—possibly early November—and 
that after running its usual course, during 
which time breeding occurred, disappears 
for a year. That is now seriously doubted 
—indeed, it is known to be incorrect as 
far as the herds in Pennsylvania are 
concerned. 


T is believed that the scarcity of bucks 
has resulted in a recurring oestrual 


| period in does, making it possible for them 


to be bred at intervals of a month or so un- 
til breeding occurs. The belief is strength- 
ened by the fact that many does with very 
young fawns were observed; many of 
the does killed had milk-filled teats; a 
fawn was captured which was not possibly 
more than two months old, and hunters 
repeatedly told of seeing fawns of all 
ages, some so young that the spots had 
not yet left their coats. 

It is not thought that the does which 
had not been bred and which displayed 
no indications of an approaching oestrum 
were barren or non-breeding animals, nor 
have any indications of disease which cre- 
ates permanent sterility or abortive ten- 
dencies been found during the laboratory 
examinations, They simply had not been 
bred because there had been no stimulus 
nor possibility of fulfillment of their 
functions. The presence of a buck during 
the rutting season is often sufficiently 
stimulating in itself to cause the oestrum 
in the doe. The’ absence of the buck 
may be sufficient to prevent it. This is 
one of the things which are being in- 
vestigated. 

Certainly, the proved condition at pres- 
ent is abnormal. It is contrary to all bio- 
logical knowledge, but it has been 
accurately observed by trained scientists 
too generally to be regarded as either 
regional or unique among relatively few 
animals. It is an exceptional condition 
brought about by exceptional circum- 
stances. 

A number of old does were killed which 
had been merely boarders on the range, 
eating food which should have gone to 
younger and productive animals, Exami- 
nation of the viscera proved conclusively 
that they had not produced fawns—prob- 





Looks LIKE $25. 
COSTS 
4018) 


$5550 
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BUCKTSKEIN 
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KNOW millionaires who can afford to 

pay twenty-five or forty-five dollars for 
a leather jacket, but prefer my Buck Skein 

t $5.50— Because, although Buck Skein 
poe less, it gives a lot more in warmth, 
wear and g looks. 


For instance. If you wash a leather jacket 
it gets stiff, whereas a Buck Skein can and 
should be washed in soap and water to 
retain its soft, velvety texture. Tell your 
wife that if a Buck Skein fades or dike, 
my Gold Bond Certificate guarantees to 
give you 
YOUR MONEY BACK 


You will find Buck Skein warmer hecause 
its double fabric heft is so tightly woven 
that the cold is locked out. It wears like 
saddle-leather. Made with springy knitted 
belt of 100% pure worsted wool; two button 
adjustable cuffs; two big over-size pockets; windproof 
and rainproof; buckskin tan color. 

The Buck Skein shirt ($3.50) is a great combination 
with the Buck Skein Jacket: It’s a regulation shirt with 
two large flap pockets, collar attached, coat style, buck- 
skin tan color. 

If your dealer hasn’t a genuine Buck Skein left, mail 
coupon below, enclose money, and I'll send you your 
Buck Skein prepaid. 
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Lesiberg. Nest & Co., Ine., Makers &m 
Dept.Cll 331 Broadway, New York City 
See that T get (Check Here) 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 Oo 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 oO 
Combination of Shirt and Jacket $9.00 [j 
Neck Band Size—_______.. 

Here's my check [) or money order [J 


Name. 
Address 




















The New 
Stoeger Mount 


An interchangeable mount permit- 
ting the use of one scope on sev- 
eral rifles. Bases for all standard 
rifles. Attached or detached in three 
seconds as described by 


Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


in the August issue of Field & 
Stream on page 82. Reprints of 
this article sent on request. 

We restock Springfields—Win- 
chester 52 & 54°—Remington 30° 
—Mauser’s & Krags to Col. Whe- 
len’s Revised Specifications—We 
also restock fine shotguns of every 
description. Scope and Telescope 
Mounting our Specialty. 
Repairing and Fine Gunsmithing 
for those who demand the best. 


Full information tal in 1929 
arms and ammunition catalog "O5e in stamps 


Largest Stock of all Arms 
and Ammunition wherever made 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
Gun Makers 

509 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
at 42nd St. 


lot. 

































THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract mere birds than old- 
style,-cum!,ersome decoys. 


Durable! inexpensive! Effective! 
Stake-wus Geese $12.00doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 
Samples, or dozen, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
Specify species of duck. 


WM. R. JOHNSON CO. Inc. 
72 Columbia St., Seattle 


















Maine Hunting Shoes 
$3.00 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1929 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new 
laces and return, postpaid 
for $3 with or without 
heels. Same guarantee as 
new shoes. Leather is too 
high priced to throw away. 


Write for new Fall 
Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


FREEPORT, MAINE 454 MAIN STREET 
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ably could not, because of their age— 
and likely didn’t for several years prior 
to examination, 

Removal of those deer is strongly indi- 
cated. They are valueless in building up 
the herd, and they represent the possi- 
bility of wasted male service when it is 
alarmingly scant already. Yet old does 
such as these are usually shot reluctantly. 
Hunters do not particularly care to shoot 
them, and many sportsmen freely ad- 
mitted that they had deliberately ab- 
stained. It is hoped that the broad 
dissemination of the wisdom of killing 
these old does throughout the state will 
correct this condition. 

When groups of deer were observed 
just before the opening of the season, it 
was not unusual to see as many as fifteen 
to eighteen does attended by but a single 
buck, and he was likely to be young. 
Evidences of but few fawns in groups of 
that sort created the impression that such 
bucks are sexually immature, and that 
the previous belief that young bucks are 
more virile and consequently more de- 
sirable may be erroneous. In fact, the 
opinion has crystallized that it would be 
wise to preserve the older and more ma- 
ture bucks for a while because of their 
value as progenitors, and it is entirely 
possible that they will be protected! 

It is also believed that shooting of deer 
should not be confined to one sex after 
the proper ratio has been established 
within the Commonwealth, unless the 
other sex becomes too plentiful, as is the 
present situation. Shooting does in 1928 
served to maintain a balanced herd and 
did so without depletion, for officials 
estimate that the normal increase this 
year will be larger than the tremendous 
kill of more than 25,000 animals last year. 


NOTHER reason, and a vital one, for 

reducing the herds in the state has be- 
come evident, although there is no present 
necessity for it. It is the possibility of 
disease. Although complaints from far- 
mers regarding the damage to farm crops 
by the deer had nearly ceased, many of 
the stomachs of the animals killed con- 
tained blades of winter wheat, grains of 
corn and other cereals—proof that the 
deer had been associating with domestic 
cattle or grazing on farm land. 

It is known that deer are susceptible to 
many of the sicknesses of domesticated 
ruminants, particularly tuberculosis; and 
it is apprehensively anticipated that any 
of the diseases which are relatively mild 
in cattle or sheep may infect the herds 
virulently and almost destroy them. The 
commission is recommending that barriers 
of some sort be erected to separate the 
deer and the cattle permanently, but it 
doubts that this will be imperative when 
the deer have been sufficiently reduced 
in numbers. 

There is no disease of any kind in 
the herds now. Six hundred and fifty 
specimens of the female reproductive or- 
gans which have been examined in the 
laboratory of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the Department of Agriculture 
have shown no traces of any disease. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated, 
as the work of the skilled observers in 
the field and scientists in their laboratories 
progresses, that the action of the game 
commissioners was entirely justifiable. 
The herd was unquestionably woefully 
unbalanced, and the normal conditions 
which would correct such a situation in 
Nature were entirely absent. The deer, 
because of the constant protection of the 
females for more than twenty years, had 
become almost as dependent as a drove 
of cattle. 

This same continued care has all but 


eliminated some of the most pronounced 
racial characteristics of the animals. Ant- 
ler development among the males js 
dwindling. The oestrual period in does 
has ceased to be an annual condition and 
is becoming recurrent. In the words of 
the commission’s report: “Breeding is so 
promiscuous that fawns may, apparently, 
be produced at almost any season of the 
year.’ 

The most powerful instinct in animals 
is that which provides for the reproduc- 
tion of their kind. When the scarcity of 
bucks made normal functioning impos- 
sible, the observed adaption took place, 
It is merely another demonstration of the 
infallibility with which Nature meets 
changing conditions with altered processes 
if her creatures are to survive. 

All the conditions strongly suspected 
by the game commissioners have been 
established as proven facts, and in them- 
selves were sufficient to justify the special 
season on antlerless deer. The additional, 
and in many cases, unexpected findings 
serve to confirm the advisability of the 
course. 


T is only natural to speculate about the 

present opinion of the hunters in the 
state—those sportsmen who so violently 
objected to the special season. When the 
State Assembly met in January, two 
weeks after the close of the season, many 
of the legislators still were uninformed 
about the established findings. Sensitive 
of the resentment and indignation which 
had prevailed in their respective localities 
against the action of the game commission, 
they caused various bills to be introduced 
into the House of Representatives which 
would have prevented the Board from 
exercising powers in the future as broad 
as those which made it possible for the 
special season to be declared. 

It was expected that these bills—passed 
into law—would placate the sportsmen, 
and there were over 600,000 hunting li- 
censes issued in the state last year. That 
is a respectable number of voters. 

Then the sportsmen demonstrated that 
they were really sportsmen. Representa- 
tives from gun clubs all over the state 
met quickly and quietly in Harrisburg. 
There was little discussion. They were 
all sure in advance what they wanted to 
do. There was issued by these sportsmen 
a complete retraction of the reasons for 
their previous and violent objection, a 
generous acknowledgment of the wisdom 
of the commissioners’ a€tion, an admis- 
sion that they had been mistaken, and a 
strenuous objection to the curtailment by 
the legislature of any of the powers of 
the Board. 

The bills were killed. 


THEY WILL IN IDAHO 
(Continued from page 41) 

Short was running cattle then, and he and 
Griggs had ridden up the valley looking 
after them. They were packing in supplies 
on a mule. They struck the timber late in 
the afternoon and followed up a little 
creek for quite a way, seeing fresh cattle 
tracks all the time but no cattle. 

Finally Ed made the remark that he be- 
lieved the bell on the pack mule was scar- 
ing the cattle on up the valley and keeping 
them all ahead in the brush. He thought it 
would be a good idea to camp and ride on 
up in the morning. They stopped and 
started to unpack. Ed stepped up on a 
large boulder near the camp and discov- 
ered a bear feeding on huckleberries not 
fifty yards distant. We will let Ed resume 
the narrative. 

“T sneaked back into camp and says, 
‘Henry, there’s a bear up here.’ He says, 
‘Where?’ I took him up and showed him. 
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HIGHLAND 
TWEEDS 


Whether at golf, camping, on a 
hike, or packing a gun around 
in the hills after game, you just 
got to have the right sort of 
clothes to feel that necessary 
freedom of movement and, for 
sure-enough good service, com- 
bined with real hard usage, there 
isn’t a thing to compare with the 
genuine hand-woven tweeds of 
Harris and the Scottish High- 
lands. Send NOW direct to the 
producers a mailcard for pat- 
terns and prices, mentioning this 
journal. 


SEAFORTH HOME INDUSTRIES 


DEPT. F. S. 


DINGWALL, ROSS-SHIRE 
SCOTLAND 


























BULL’S EYE PISTOL 


For XMAS 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation 

Each pistol tested i ., 
by an Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed to 
group in %-inch 
circle at 10 feet.. 
Shoots No, 6 shotS 
and does not break 
windows. Magazine 
holds 60, and loads 
automatically. 
Sportsmen, Army 
men and Boy Scouts 
use them for prac- 


tice and _ pleasure. 
Set includes bull's- $3.00 


- | _ = 
eye stamp, bird 5 “A 
extra Prepaid ~~ {<7 
— WH 


targets and 
Ask your dealer first 


ammunition. 
BULL'S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. rawtins: Wyo. 


HOFFMAN 


Built-to-Order 
RIFLES 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, 
maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 
all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 
.250 to .505. Hoffman’s .375 Magnum most popular 
big-game rifle in the world. The Roosevelts used my 
375 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. 
Hand-made rifles, the best only, proved and open 
range tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- 
ing; telescope sighting and mounting; match bar- 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies, 
everything for the rifleman. Write your needs; no 
catalogues. Address F. L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- 
more, Okla. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
sas Eset te : post- 
paid 


: $3.25 
Win the big event because they move the gun straight 


back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 
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R.J. Kornbrath 721 Main St.Hartford.Conn 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 











We were both carrying .45 six-shooters. 
‘Watch me knock him,’ says Henry. 

“Now, we only carried five loads in our 
guns in them days because it was danger- 
ous to keep all six cylinders loaded. There 
was no safety on the hammer; so we kept 
the firing pin resting on an empty ca’- 
tridge. 

“Well, Henry drew down and let him 
have it. Well, sir, that bear jumped right 
up in the air, whirled around and made 
straight for us. Scared? I never was so 
darn scared in all my life. I was right be- 
hind Henry, working with my gun, but the 
darn thing wouldn’t go off. It’s a good 
thing it wouldn’t either, or I'd have shot 
Henry in the back. Well, Henry kept 
pumping lead, and the old bear took it all 
and roared for more. As luck would have 
it, the fifth ca’tridge stopped him, and 
when he finally gave up the ghost he was 
so close I could have reached out and 
touched him with my gun.” 

That isn’t all the story, however, for it 
seemed that after they skinned the bear 
and started to drag the hide into camp the 
pack mule got scared. She rared back, 
broke loose and bade that part of the 
country good-by, leaving camp equipment 
scattered over the biggest part of one 
county. 

It was useless to pursue the refractory 
mule that night; so they finished making 
camp. In the night, the fire got away from 
them into the tall dry grass, and when 
they awoke the whole country was on fire. 
The alforjas were burning, and the spare 
ammunition began to explode. It was 
Henry’s turn to get scared. He leaped out 
of his blankets, and when he hit the ground 
he was running. He was under the wild 
impression that the Indians had sur- 
rounded them, set fire to the camp, and 
were picking them off at their leisure. 

There are many instances, similar to 
those related in this article, which space 
prohibits relating. Many have been printed ; 
many have not. If a man would really 
inquire diligently into the matter, let him 
spend months on the trail and in camp. 
Let him talk with the men who know from 
personal experience. Let him gain the 
experience at first hand. There will be no 
doubt as to the answer. 


SAM 
(Continued from page 25) 


down beside the puppies, I told him he 
must stay home and look out for them. 
He followed me three times. Each time 
I made him go back and lie down by the 
puppies, and I’d repeat that he must stay 
home. 

“On my return the Chinese cook re- 
ported having fed Sam at every meal, but 
being unable to find the wolf puppies. 
Taking their plate of food in my hand, 
I went behind the hospital and called Sam. 

“Sam, go get the puppies!” I told him. 

“He crawled under the hospital and 
came back with the puppies following him. 
He had dug a hole and kept them hidden. 

“Sam was the most intelligent animal 
I have ever seen. I have made pets of 
horses, mules, dogs, alligators, gophers, 
rabbits, squirrels, deer, coons, coyotes, 
parrots, crows and several smaller birds. 
None of them ever showed as much in- 
telligence as Sam, my timber wolf.” 


A Cock-Eyed Trout 


A mid-West banker caught a large 
wall-eyed pike and displayed it in the bank 
window. Two ladies stopped before the 
window. 

“What kind of a fish is it?” asked one. 

“It’s a cock-eyed trout,” said her sweet- 
faced companion, who knew all about 
fishing. 
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Say “You got 
GOOD oil” 


W HEN you find your carefully “hidden” 


private non-refillable can of Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil unexpectedly empty—don’t 
swear. It’s just as good for the electric sweeper, 
sewing machine, or other home use, as for guns 
and fishing reels. 

Say “That’s all right. You got GOOD oil.” 

What’s worth oiling is worth good oil. Keep 
a spare can in reserve. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is not a compound 
—contains no lamp oils or mosquito dope, no 
low-grade substitutes. Refined to absolute purity, 
as simple tests show. 

Light, penetrating, of high viscosity. Prevents 
friction. Also, polishes and prevents rust. 


Sold by your dealer, along with Hoppe’s 
famous Solvent No. 9 for cleaning gun bores, 
and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. If not supplied, send 
to us for Trial Can. Use the coupon below. 

Special folder on Lubrication, FREE 
4 


-_—— — — Use this Coupon NOW =-—— — — 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

All right, send me a TRIAL CAN of Hoppe’s Lubricat- 








ing Oil, Find 15c in stamps herewith. 
Name 

Address 

City .... State 














Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S - 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 


Goose Strap ih 
will hold your tive decoys. Made from specia 
leather ‘caul ped with rustless swivel and eyelet 

Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid " 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W. B. DARTON R. No. 1, Bowdoinham, Me. 











HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Shotguns—Rifles—Fishing Tackle 
and Sportsman Supplies 


Now ready to fully supply your 
Sporting needs. 

Our Staff consists of men of prac- 
tical experience—capable men who 
are always glad to assist and advise 
you. 

Catalog on request. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
near Fifth Avenue 


18 East 42nd Street New York City 
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THE “WAY-BACK” CAMP 
By F. E. Brimmer 


NCE in a lifetime there comes a 

time when we all swear that 

“Some day I'll go back there 

forty miles and build me a hunt- 
ing camp where the game is!” Such moods 
come from fruitless attempts to find a 
buck, or perhaps good duck shooting, or 
maybe a ‘coon or ’possom. Anyhow, there 
is the need for a way-back camp, one that 
is not in the least elaborate, but one that 
will serve to keep the rain off your head 
and the wind from your spine. I have 
known trout fishermen in the mountains 
to take an oath similar to that of the 
hunter, “I'll build me a 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











have been feasible, since the idea was to 
keep the surrounding country as wild as 
nature first made it. This has been done 
and in the hunting season, deer are still 
trailing all about camp. 

The cabin offered little difficulty. Each 
wall log in the sides was cut eighteen feet 
long and the ends notched with an axe to 
fit log cabin-style with the end timbers, 
which were cut twelve feet long. This 





said, but mighty easy to sleep on at the 
end of a hard day. 

Under each of the lower bunks, there 
were left two feet of space for storage of 
the heavier duffle, boxes of provisions, 
boots, boat oars, axes, cant-hook, and 
extra wood that we wanted under cover. 
Above the upper bunks, poles were ex- 
tended from the rafters over which extra 
clothing was hung. In fact, the fellow 
sleeping in the upper bunk usually “did a 
Pullman” when he undressed and the 
poles came in mighty handy. 

When the walls of the cabin were up 
seven feet off the ground, the roofing 
frame was built, which is sketched in 
simple detail in Figure 3. The ridge was 
a straight spruce spar eighteen feet long 

and supported at the top 





camp back there where 
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the square tails are!” 





The way-back camp 
sketched in the accom- 
panying drawings was, 
in fact, named “Buck- 
Trout Lodge,” by the ; 
builders, the name sug- ; 
gestive of deer hunting 
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in October and _ trout “ e 


fishing in May. Thus it Saw? Ve 

was designed and thus raNe 

it is used today. Crude, Ry ( 
Co> ¢ 


perhaps, and certainly 


not a stick of it by any q 
means fancy, but service- S 
able, nevertheless. <-> = 
; ger > 
Most of this simple a 
cabin, which is sixteen alia. . 
by ten feet, was done \ ow. : 





with axes, and built from 






of two upright posts 
three feet high. Rafters 
of smaller poles also 
supported the ridge pole 
and held the _ roofing 
paper. Notches in the 
lower ends of the rafters 
were cut just where the 
poles went over the up- 
per log, and nailed in 
place. The detail sketch 
in the upper left in Fig- 
ure 3 gives an idea of 
the way,this was readily 
accomplished. Rafters 
were placed every eight- 
een inches. To these, the 
strips of roofing paper 
were nailed, and al- 
though there was a dis- 
tinct sag between them, 








small spruce and pine on 
the spot. The small floor 
plan in the upper left 
hand corner of Figure 1 gives an idea of 
the interior arrangement; bunks of double 
deck construction filling almost all the 
rear half, table T in the corner by the 
door, and the stove S in the other front 
corner with a window on each side. A few 
extra windows would have been accept- 
able, but this was a case of making a little 
material go a long way. Everything in 
the line of ready-made building materials, 
such as the windows and roofing paper, 
had to be hauled in for fifteen miles by 
lumber wagon and then carried by hand 
for half a mile. This involved crossing a 
river on a single log bridge and most of 
the trail off the lumber road, in fact, was 
nothing but game trails with very little 
clearance. Rocks on the farther bank of 
the river precluded cutting a road into the 
camp site. Even if a tote road bridge had 
been built across the river, it would not 


Figure 1—The way-back camp and its floor plan 


made a camp with a single room approxi- 
mately sixteen by ten feet inside measure- 
ments, although in building a log cabin 
one does not have to be too particular with 
exact measurements. The man who is 
fussy better not attempt this style of way- 
back camp. It is meat for the “by guess 
and by gosh” fellow, and I’m one, further- 
more, that is glad of it. I abhor too much 
exactitude in the woods. 

Since the big reason for a way-back 
camp is a snug place in which to sleep, 
most of the space was devoted to double 
deck bunks, as shown in Figure 2. These 
were simple four-poster effect beds built 
from three-inch sticks and toe-nailed to- 
gether. The frame was likewise toe-nailed 
to the wall corners. The bottom of each 
bunk was a row of inch-thick spruce poles. 
Balsam and spruce boughs were used for 
mattresses. Nothing fancy, as has been 


the roof has not leaked. 
A better job would have 
resulted, however, if 
the rafters had been placed closer and if 
material had been available without too 
much work. The ideal way, undoubtedly, 
would have been to lay them as closely 
together as_ possible. 


F course the roof could not be climbed 

upon once the paper was in place. 
As the work went along, the tar was 
coated at the laps and then over the nail 
heads. Scaffolds placed across the top logs 
of the walls enabled the work of roofing 
to go on. The roof is the weak part of this 
camp, and when it is renewed, it will have 
far more rafters. 

The gable ends of the camp were filled 
in with up and down timbers, as shown 
in the sketch at Figure 1, for these are 
always easier to cut and fit than horizontal 
logs. Furthermore, the appearance of the 
job made not one whit of difference. 
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Filmo 70-D 
Seven speeds, three-lens tur- 
ret, variavle viewfinder. 
Finest personal movie cam- 
era made. $245 and up in 
> smart ley = case with 

Sesamee /ock. Other Filmo 
70 models from $180 up, 
including case. 















For theater-clear movies of your favorite Sport 


FILMO 


personal movie cameras and projectors 


flickerless reproduction of these personal movies in 
your home. It is the finest home movie equipment 
that money can buy, for Filmo comes of a worthy 
tradition— Bell & Howell's 22 years of experience 


If it’s a sport worth following, it’s a sport worth film- 
ing with a Filmo personal movie camera. 

Faultless in every detail of their design, Filmo 
motion picture cameras and projectors form an indis- 
pensable part of every sports- 
man’s equipment. Adaptable 
to all photographic condi- 
tions, Filmo cameras take the 
kind of movies you see at 
your theater—and easier than 
taking snapshots. Filmo pro- 
jectors insure the brilliant, 





All Filmos Use 50 or 100 Foot Rolls of Film 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box—both 
regular and panchromatic— obtainable at practically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. Filmo 


in the manufacture of profes- 
sional movie cameras and equip- 
ment used by the major film 
producers of the world. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the various models of Filmo 
cameras and projectors, or write 
today for literature. 





: : cameras and Filmo projectors are adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of * 
Filmo 57 Pr ojector Eastman Kodacolor film for home movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing and return postpaid, Filmo 75 
Powerful illumination. Silent within the country where processed, ready to show at home or anywhere with Filmo projector. Light, compact, fits the coat 


movement. No flicker. Auto- 
Matic in operation. $190 and 


pocket. Excellent for field use. 
$120 and up, with carrying case. 


BELL & 30C eae 
ilmo 


WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. K, 1842 


LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD + LONDON (B. & H. CO., LTD.) + ESTABLISHED 1907 








Compass 


A reliable compan- 
ion for all winter 
hunting or fishing. 
Sudden blinding 
snows make accu- 
rate direction a 
necessity. Go pre- 
pared. 

Taylor Ceebynite 
Compass is visible 
at night without 
the aid of matches 
or flashlight. The 
north and south 
points are prepared with a radio acting com- 
pound, permanently lumineus and plainly seen 
in the dark. The dial is of floating design, the 
magnetic needle being attached to its underside. 
Hunter case, with automatic needle stop. 
Price $4.50. 

YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


If remote from a dealer, send price plus 10¢ 
postage to us, and we will remit direct, safe 
delivery guaranteed. Compass booklet free 
on request. 


faylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 

Canadian Plant. Tycos Building, Toronto 


BEAN’S LAMBSKIN 
CAMP SHOE 


Is our own idea of the best and most 
practical shoe we ever manufactured. Made 
with regular moccasin sole that can be worn 
outdoors around camp or in camp as a 
slipper. Best shoe 
made for warm- 
ing and drying 
wet feet. Height 
6” with 2” cuff 
that can be worn 
up or down. On 
or off in an in- 
stant with Hook- 
less Fastener. 
Sizes 3 to 12. Send 


for free sample and 
Fall Catalog. 

































Mfd. by 
L. L. BEAN 
455 Main St. Men’s 
FREEPORT and Ladies’ 
MAINE $3.00 
postpaid 





An Ideal Xmas Gift—8-X Prism 
Binoculars—$15.85 C. O. D. 


An Old Reliable Firm offers Guaranteed Full Eight Power 
Megaphos High Grade Prism Binoculars (Leather Case, 
velvet lined, & Straps), equipped with ten Powerful Lenses 
giving an exceptionally Long Range with a clear sharp def- 
inition and a wide field of vision. Central focusing with 
hinged body allowing pupillary adjustment. Right eye piece 
adjustable for unequal vision. Ideal for Hunting, all Out- 
door Sports, Motoring, Trips Abroad, Engineering, Nature 
Study, Astronomy, ete. A splendid 
looking Instrument, strongly built, 
guaranteed perfect and will last @ 
lifetime. Money promptly refunded 
if unsatisfied at end of ten day trial. 
These Binoculars contain all the fea- 
tures of a $60.00 set and are worth 
much more than we ask. Honesty and 
square dealing our policy for 10 
years, Order today. Price only $15.85 
Cc le 

BENNER & COMPANY 0-4 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Chinking used between the wall logs and 
the gable-end posts consisted of moss col- 
lected from a nearby swamp. This was 
tamped in wet and when dry did very well. 

It was felt that windows were some- 
thing of a luxury, so three only were used 
and placed to serve their purpose best. The 





Figure 2—The double-deck bunks 


frames were rough hewn timbers patiently 
chopped out with axe and smoothed with 
draw-shave. Each frame was spiked se- 
curely in place in the wall. 

The door was likewise hewn and shaved 
—both the frame and the timbers of the 
door itself. Some old barn hinges were 
used and a wooden catch was whittled 
from seasoned ash. Each man had some 
special job or other around this camp, and 
he will never forget to tell you, in fact 
show you if you are ever there, that he is 
a bit proud of his handiwork. 

One of the quirks progenerated by one 
of the crew was the stove. All who have 
tried to transport a stove into the woods 
know that, unless a mule is available, it is 
a back-breaking job. So it was suggested 
that we take the upper part from a sheet 
iron stove that had been forgotten and left 
to rust in a lumber camp. This was met 
with the protest that it would be too low, 
that it would heat up the ground and be 
likely to set fire to the dry duff on the 
floor. However, the sand-box hearth 
shown under the simple stove at Figure 4, 
solved the problem. Four posts were driv- 
en into the ground where the stove was 
to stand and the hearth was planned one 
foot larger all round than the stove. Poles 
were cut and nailed to these four posts to 

























Figure 3—How the roofing frame was built 


complete the box. Fortunately there was 
plenty of sand on the river beach near by, 
so that the hearth was built up a foot high. 
Nothing to brag about for beauty, but it 
filled the bill. Four lengths of stove pipe 
and two elbows were brought in from the 
general store fifteen miles to complete the 


camp stove. The pipe was run through a 
collar in the side wall and the pipe guyed 
by supporting wires in the position and 
place shown on the sketch at Figure 1, 

In a way-back camp, used only a few 
days of each year at most, furniture must 
by necessity be of the most simple type; 
and this was the vogue at “Buck-Trout.” 
The table, another “trick” idea, or brain- 
wave of some member of the party, was a 
double deck affair, shown at Figure 5. The 
frame was made of poles—two uprights 
3% feet high. These were toe-nailed into 
the end-timbers, and were braced by short 
poles as shown. Cross-arms on these two 
end-posts, the lower pair twenty-eight 
inches high, the upper ones close to the 
top of the uprights, supported the dual 
table tops. The larger top was three by 
four feet; the upper one being merely a 
shelf one foot wide by four feet long, 
Under-braces from the end-posts to the 
table top gave it sufficient stability. 

The upper top on this simple table was 
used for the cooked dishes of food, the 
canned milk, catsup, pickles, sugar bowl, 
salt and pepper shakers, etc. This enabled 
all the space on the top proper to be 
utilized for eating operations and it ac- 
commodated six men _ without undue 
crowding. The upper deck was voted a 
prize winner by every guest at this way- 
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Figure 4—The stove with its sand-box 
hearth 


back camp. The top boards, incidentally, 
were shaved from pine bolts. 

For chairs in a way-back camp, one has 
a number of options. In this instance, 
bolts of wood were used. These were cut 
from logs with a cross-cut saw, and each 
was likely to be split and chucked into 
the fire if a storm came up unexpectedly 
and caught the occupants short of fuel. 
It would be easy to make pole chairs, of 
course, and some day this may be done if 
any member of the party can induce him- 
self to take enough time off. Most of the 
spare time in camp, it is obvious, was 
used in replenishing the woodpile. 

In building such a camp, the matter of 
filling in the space at the lower ends of 
the rafters, where these fit over the upper 
log on the wall, is a matter for careful 
consideration, else winds and rain will 
come through. The wind is bad enough, 
but the rain is worse, for it gradually 
soaks up the interior and rots the wall 
logs. The space at the eaves in “Buck- 
Trout” was filled with short lengths of 
poles cut to fill the space as nearly as 
possible and then the chinks were filled 
with damp swamp moss. By tamping the 
moss in place, both inside and out, the 
wind and rain were kept out very satis- 
factorily. 

Although most of the work of erecting 
a way-back camp will likely be done with 
axes, it is a good plan to have a cross-cut 
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saw on the job. This enables one to handle 
large logs. In the case of “Buck-Trout,” 
most of the timbers available were from 
small trees, so that the axe was quicker 
than the saw. But if logs, eight inches and 


up, are to be cut to make the camp, then 


























Figure 5—A “trick” double-deck table 


the cross-cut would be worth its weight in 
gold. 

For a remote camp, such as every out- 
doorsman dreams of having, nothing is 
better for the roofing material than rough 
split shingles, the kind that are riven from 
bolts of easily split wood. The one objec- 
tion is that the making of such roofing 
takes a great deal of time. Also, the old- 
fashioned split shingle never fit too tight- 
ly and, consequently, let in a lot of cold 
air. The only way to get around this would 
be to first cover the rafters with roofing 
paper and then apply the shingles. Of 
course, when shingles are used, it is neces- 
sary to nail poles close together over the 
rafters in lieu of roofing boards. 


WHY GREENHORNS GET LOST 
By Richard Garwood Lewis 


HERE are three reasons why a 
greenhorn gets lost in the woods. 

He does not take the trouble to find out 
before he starts into the woods, whether 
he should travel north, south, east or west 
in order to get out again. 

If he has no compass, he does not know 
how to determine the directions from the 
sun, the stars or other observations. 

He does not know how to travel in a 
straight line. 

Suppose you are hiking in the woods on 
the north side of a railway line that you 
know runs for some distance in a general 
easterly and westerly direction. If you 
get off the trail you are not lost, no mat- 
ter how far you may have strayed. li 
you travel in a southerly direction you 
are bound to reach the railway if you keep 
on going. It is surprising, nevertheless, 
the number of people who imagine them- 
selves lost under these conditions and who 
travel for miles, circling in a comparitively 
small area yntil they are overcome by ex- 
haustion and exposure. Had they gone a 
mile or two in a straight line, it would 
have brought them to some easily recog- 
nisable landmark. 

Never start into unfamiliar woods with- 
out first studying a map to determine the 
general direction of near-by railways, 
roads, rivers, lake shores and ranges of 
hills. When you realise that you have gone 
astray, make for the nearest of these land- 
marks. If you have a compass, and you 
should never go into the woods without 
one, you can use it to determine your 
course. If not, you can get your bearings 
from the sun by using your watch, from 
the stars at night, or some other method 








2 At dawn.. 


Minutes are prectous 


HE more you camp, the 
better you know the ad- 
vantage of a quick, clean start 
in the morning. Fishermen— 
out slinging a line before 
sun-up... duck hunters lying 
motionless in the chill dawn. 
Your breakfast may have to 
be hasty, but it must be ade- 
quate to keep eye and hand 
steady, every nerve alert. 
For the sportsman, 
G. Washington’s Coffee is a 
friend indeed. Itis real quality 
coffee—clear, potent, stimu- 
lating—and ready made. All 
you need is hot water... all 
the preparing is done for you. 
No coffee pot, no brewing, 
no grounds. Just pour the hot 
water over a teaspoonful of 


G. Washington’s Coftee in 
your cup, stir—and you have 
a steaming, delicious cup of 
coffee, as keen to the palate as 
the crisp air in your nostrils. 
For your convenience as 
well as to protect its flavor, 
G. Washington’s Coffee is 
packed in handy tin cans, 
that will slip into a pocket or 
tuck away among the duffle. A 
small can of G. Washington’s 
Coffee will make as many 
cups as a can of ordinary 
coffee ten times its size. It is 
economical to use. At grocers 
and sporting goods stores. 
Send for free trial package. 
G. Washington Coffee Re- 
fining Co., 47 Hanover Street, 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. 
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ats a Rabbits foot!” 
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Real SLEEP for LUCK 


. See your dealer today, or write 

OU take any kind of a “break” that comes, 2,5. Illustrated folders for you 
: i FREE give sizes and prices. Read 

when you're full of life and energy from a how made, how  self-cegulated 
good night’s rest in your Woods Arctic Down 7%4,,inulated, with, Woods 


j ern waterfowl, and re- 
Sleeping Robe. sponsibly guaranteed 


Wherever you are—from the Staked Plains of satisfactory to you. 
Texas to the Land of Little Sticks, up beyond 
the new railroad to Hudson Bay, it’s a grand 
fine world and the goose hangs high! Mean 
weather and tough going just add spice to the 
hunt. 

In your Woods Arctic you have self-regulating pro- 
tection for all weather—down to sub-zero—without 
change. The world’s lightest and warmest hunter’s 
bed-roll. In camp, cabin or shack, or your own home 
sleeping porch, with proper shelter you’re sure to sleep 
warm. No fighting goose-flesh in the small hours. 
Camp-fire comfort all night, without the fire. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 


1901 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


ar 


Old homestead bird 
house, 10 rooms, 16- 
foot pole. Price $15. 











lightest 








Deg kennel with partition. Walls 
roof of cedar. Hard pine floor. 
Price $22. 


Laying-house 
12 hens. Price 
$35. 








‘Rose Arbors Senp for the Hodgson book- Dog Kennels 
Garden Houses let AL. It pictures and prices Picket Fences 


Trellises : : Lattice F. 

the outdoor equipment listed Lattice Fences 
rye oy so here. Everything made of oo a Houses 
Pergolas cedar and shipped to you fin- Duaiiiedaanes 
Bird Houses ished, painted, ready to erect. Play Boats 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York 




















GREATER COMFORT 
DOUBLE WEAR—NEW WARMTH 
with 


BOoT-soxX 


ce ee ccialknit—allwool—doublehe! | NO-BATTERY TORCH 


and instep—single thickness at toe 


po beng fe on ee ~ — A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- 
% én, $3.00--18 tn. $3.50. If your | teries. Winding the handle gives a continu- 
dealer cannotsupplyyou orderfrom | ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected 


us, sending size and dealer's name. | 1. roisture, heat or cold, Guaranteed. 










We 


75 Beacon Street CAMPBELL MFG. CO.,LongBranch,N.J.,U.S.A. 
Worcester Mass. | Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 
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‘Comfo rt at & 2 ht | ae in every scout’s and woodsran’s 


Don’t count too much on moss being oq 
the north side of the tree trunks. This 
and many other indications are valuable 
but are not always reliable nor easy to 
recognise. Above all, don’t count on your 
possession of a “sense of direction”, “bump 
of location” or “homing instinct”. Every. 
one that knows anything about homing 
pigeons knows that they have to be taught 
and trained to find their way home just 
like human beings. 

The compass, the sun and the stars are 
almost infallible as long as you know 
how to make use of them but at best they 
can only indicate north, south, east and 
west. No compass has yet been invented 
that will point toward home. 

If you know that a southerly direction 
will bring you out of the woods and yoy 
know which is south, all you need to 
know is how to travel in a straight line. 
It is not enough merely to start out in 
the right direction. We all have the tend- 
ency to swing to one side or the other and 
travel in circles. To follow a bee line, 
look ahead along your course and select 
two prominent trees or other landmarks 
on the line. As you travel, keep them in 
line. When you get close to the first one, 
stop and pick out another further ahead 
so that you always have two or even three 
trees in line ahead of you. 

You are bound to go astray some time 
in the woods. You will never be really 
lost, however, if you know in which 
direction home lies, if you have a compass 
and know how to use it and if you can 
travel in a straight line. 


We offer $550.00 worth of prizes for 
photographs. Read the details on page 92. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE GUIDE 


EITH McCanse, formerly Game and 

Fish Commissioner of Missouri, has 
compiled a most instructive and interest- 
ing little booklet entitled “Where To Go 
in the Ozarks.” 

The Ozark Mountains of Missouri and 

Arkansas are justly famous for the op- 
portunities afforded in the way of sport 
and Mr. McCanse’s little volume fills a 
long felt want as a contribution to what this 
region has to offer. It contains a complete 
list of towns, resorts, camps, clubs, fishing 
localities, parks, etc. To those contemplat- 
ing a visit to this inviting territory, this 
little guide is invaluable. 
For the small sum of 35 cents, this 
booklet may be obtained from the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri, of which it is 
an official publication. Their headquarters 
_ 4228 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


REJUVENATING FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


By W. C. Whitt 


RACTICALLY all campers use flash- 
lights. It is a poorly appointed camp 
nowadays that cannot boast of one or 
more of these little necessities. That is 
why batteries are often found dead with 
the source of supply many hours and 
miles away. 

When your battery cells go on the blink 
next time, try this: With a nail, punch a 
hole in the bottom of each cell between 
the center and the edge. This is to keep 
the bottom of the little can from being 
insulated from the positive pole of the 
next cell. 

Into this hole pour several drops of 





Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 





water and then plug the hole with chew- 
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ing gum, pine pitch, paraffine or anything 
to make it air tight. A short time later 
you will be surprised to find that your 
battery has found a new lease on life. 
The secret of the thing is that the 
chemical action within the cell uses up 
the water contained in the blotting paper 
lining of the little zinc can. This treatment 
will work so long as there is any zinc left. 
I have used this wrinkle many times 
and have always found it successful. 


HELP SAVE THE CHESTNUT 


EVIVED chestnut sprouts bearing 

nuts are occasionally found, accord- 
ing to a letter which we recently received 
from Mr. John Stuart Thomson, well- 
known sportsman and author. He says 
that he discovered quite a number in the 
Ramapo Mountains. 

Mr. Thomson has started a national 
campaign to bring this tree back in the 
fold of our native flora. Since the blight 
attacked it about 25 years ago, it has 
become exceedingly scarce and most sec- 
tions where it was found in great numbers 
at that time have since become entirely 
denuded. 

Every effort should be made to again 
restore this splendid and typically Ameri- 
can tree. Mr. Thomson’s campaign has 
received the hearty endorsement of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
would like to urge everyone who may find 
such nut bearing sprouts to communicate 
with the Department at Washington, 
D. C. or with him at 361 Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MORE CHIGGER DOPE 


Campinc EpitTor: 

In your August issue on page 77 I noticed a 
letter on chiggers. I feel sorry for anybody who 
doesn’t know how to get rid of these pests. An 
application of chloroform liniment, I have found, 
puts the little devils to sleep immediately. 

Like Mr. Brooks, I tried everything you could 
think of—cut ’em out, burnt ’em out, salted them 
down—then I experimented with chloroform lin- 
iment and found it worked wonders. 

A. A. Bourton. 


PROTECTION AGAINST SNAKES 


Camrinc Epitor: 

I am preparing for a camping trip which will 
take in some country inhabited by rattlesnakes 
and also copperheads. I would appreciate any 
information you can give me in rcgard to what 
I should wear for protection against poisonous 


snakes. 
Georce De BrovcHam. 


Ans.—A pair of heavy leather shoes and heavy 
woolen socks and hard leather putts are recognized 
as the best snake protection. Seldom does a snake 
strike higher than the top of a leather putt. Be 
sure your putts are not the soft leather kind. 

If you plan going where rattlers are very nu- 
merous, by all means carry anti-venin together 
with a tourniquet and a sharp knife. Actually, 
it may be doubted whether the copperhead is really 
a very dangerous snake, not that his poison isn’t 
potent, but due to the fact that his fangs are short, 
he has not the weight behind him to pierce leather. 
Watch where you put your hands in crossing 
walls, climbing banks, etc. With the exception of 
the large diamondback, however, the equipment 
mentioned is adequate against both the rattler 
and copperhead. 

Campinc Epitor. 


VENISON SAUSAGE 


Campinc Epitor: 
Do you_know of a fecipe for making venison 
sausage? I saw this listed in a Christmas South- 


ern menu, 
W. J. Zreccer. 


Ans.—According to Horace Kephart, a good 
recipe for making venison sausage is to use the 
tougher parts of the deer, mincing the meat with 
half as much salt pork. Season with pepper and 
sage. Make this into little pats and fry the 
same as you would any other sausages. They 
are supposed to be very good. 

Campinc Eptror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 








WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—NO. 8 





THEY SWEEP WITH 


ELECTRIC BROOMS 


HEY are doing it in Cleveland, Ohio—swiftly, dustlessly sweeping up 
the nails and spikes that threaten the plump security of the pneumatic 
tires on buses of the Cleveland Railway Company. 


The brooms are powerful magnets carried by a truck which patrols the 
bus routes. And what a lot of destructive litter they collect! A single run 
of 15 miles over ordinary city streets has brought a haul of 263 pounds of 
metal, from carpet tacks to 8-inch spikes. 


The magnetic sweeper makes its own electricity as it bowls along. Mounted 
in the truck body is a 1500-watt Kohler Electric Plant — compact, rugged, 
reliable; generating powerful 110-volt current as needed, without resort to 
storage batteries. 


Lighting country homes 
This novel employment suggests the remarkable versatility of Kohler Elec- 


tric Plants. Wherever the requirements are most unusual and exacting, in 
either emergency or everyday service, there you are apt to find the Kohler. 


Kohler plants have proved especially satisfactory for lighting country 
homes, camps, and game lodges. Eliminating the usual storage batteries 
they insure ease and economy in maintenance. Their 110-volt current 
operates standard appliances. Mail the coupon for information about 
models from 800 watts to 10 K. W. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. Shipping Point 
Founded 1873 t t. ECTRIC PLA NTS She ovgen Wis 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
FS Che SA MAE NN SRN: NIM NAN aks ERT RNIB ERR; IRMA iE) RN MRR Ger GI 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. F.&S. 11-29 

Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


Easy Set 
Triumph Traps 


and want to save pis 
money on your Faia 
write today 


iste, Trapper’s " Guide, $ .25 PER 
How to pers Furs, 1 


log Games R Laws FREE| « Sold ia Bea 3 


MAIL eeeaere TODAY 


HILL BROS, FU 
eed on 311 Hill Shige, St. Louis, Mo. 
ies 144 aw Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 


Name 




















Let us tan pov hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other Gar- 
ments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal hide 
tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole Leather. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives prices, 
when to take off and. ship hides, etc. 


Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
575 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The “NEW LIVE ANIMAL TRAP” 




















\ : hes 





Quick in action: light in weight: very easy 
to operate and a sure catch. Animal is caught 
and held without injury. Tried out under hard 
and varied conditions and is SUCCESSFUL— 
not an experiment. It will greatly increase your 
catch of muskrats, mink and other “fur”. 


Use coupon for full particulars. 








Pew awananan ener es eres es aserenaenasesS 
| HENRY ABEL, Brillion, Wis. | 
| Please send me full particulars, price ete. of your 
| RAP. 
| Name ........ I 
I Address .... | 
| 

— 
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GAME 
ann FISH 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


LL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers, Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 

department. We invite you to use it freely. 


STATES CONSENT TO 
FEDERAL REFUGES 


HE Norbeck-Andresen Migratory 

I Bird Conservation Act specifically 

provides that no lands may be ac- 
quired under the provisions of the law 
in any State until that State has con- 
sented by law to the acquisition of lands 
therein by the Federal Government. 

At the time of the passage of the Act, 
February 18, 1929, many of the 1929 State 
legislatures had been in session for a 
number of weeks and it was then too 
late in some of the States in which limited 
sessions are held for the special consent 
bills to be given much, if any, considera- 
tion. It is significant, however, that at least 
nine States did enact special laws in fur- 
therance of the Federal undertaking. 
These include Kansas, the first to enact 
such a law, approved February 26, close- 
ly followed by Montana whose law was 
approved March 6. These were suc- 
ceeded in turn by South Dakota, North 
Carolina, New York, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Illinois. 

This requirement of the Federal laws 


| was framed in general terms to take ad- 


vantage of existing legislation in those 


| States where general consent had been 
| granted to the Federal Government to ac- 


quire lands for public purposes. A care- 
ful study of this legislation reveals that 
seventeen additional States have general 
legislation under which Federal refuge 
lands may be acquired without the neces- 
sity of passing special acts. These include 
Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, lowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, 


| Oklahoma, South Carolina, West Vir- 


ginia and Wyoming. 

The first year’s appropriation of 75,000 
dollars, available on July 1 of this year, 
is for the investigation of proposed refuge 
sites and the formation of a more definite 
program for the establishment of a na- 
tional system of Federal refuges. Under 
the provisions of the Act, funds for the 
purchase of refuge areas will not be avail- 
able until the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1930, for which 200,000 dollars is au- 
thorized to be appropriated. This limited 
amount, of course, will not be sufficient 
to inaugurate refuge projects in more 
than a few States. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government has 
the wide field of 26 States in which to se- 
lect the first projects in the system. In 
order that the Federal program may not 
be handicapped, it is important that the 
necessary State legislation be considered 


at the few sessions to be held in 1930 and 
by the States where the legislation is re- 
quired at the 1931 sessions. 

The legislature of Washington State 
passed an enabling bill this year, but it was 
vetoed by the Governor, partly on the 
ground that it would remove lands in the 
State from local and State taxes. This 
point was also raised in the Florida legis- 
lature in the consideration of the measure 
before its adoption. It is trué, of course, 
that the lands acquired by the Federal 
Government may not thereafter be taxed 
by local and State authorities. However, 
it can not be conceived how these Federal 
projects could be counted as a loss to the 
locality in which it may be established. 
In the first place, the project must be com- 
prised mainly of low-valued lands, which 
in themselves would not occasion great 
losses in taxes. It is expected that what- 
ever is realized by the owners in the sale 
of refuge lands to the Government, will 
be reinvested in taxable property or be 
subject to the intangible tax laws of the 
jurisdiction. 


HE development and maintenance of a 

refuge project will be the occasion for 
the expenditure of considerable funds in 
the locality in which it exists. These in- 
clude patrol service, and the law requires 
the protectors to be appointed, so far as 
practicable, from qualified citizens of the 
State in which the refuge is located. Then 
there will be the construction of modest 
buildings for use as headquarters and the 
accommodation of the reservation em- 
ployees as well as the care of equipment 
for patrol purposes, development and im- 
provements of the physical features of the 
refuge where necessary, and the expendi- 
tures for patrol and development equip- 
ment, including boats, automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, work animals, and what not, as 
occasion demands. These features would 
seem sufficient to turn a small tax loss 
into an asset to any locality fortunate 
enough to be chosen as a site for a Federal 
migratory-bird refuge. 

If these prove inadequate, however, then 
we may take into consideration the value 
of a refuge project from the standpoint of 
increase in the waterfowl and game re- 
sources of the region. Also contiguous 
areas will be enhanced in value for shoot- 
ing and club purposes, and in many in- 
stances considerable private investments 
may be attracted to the vicinity of the 
Federal refuges. 

It is possible that some States may not 
desire the Federal refuges because of an 
original slight loss in taxes or for other 
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reasons. The Federal officials in charge 
of this work, however, will find no diffi- 
culty in expending the authorized appropri- 
ations on worthy projects. Their difficul- 
ties are more apt to take the form of 
being unable to provide refuges in all the 
localities where they are importuned to 
do so. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NEW TEXAS DOVE LAW 


Ques.—I understand that the special session 
of the Texas legislature enacted some new dove 
legislation. Can you advise me in this regard? 
There seems to be quite a little confusion in 

matter. 
” Jas. S. Dewey. 

Ans.—The special dove legislation referred to 
in Texas, quite thoroughly complicates the sea- 
sons in the eastern section of that State in both 
the North and South Zones. The times when 
doves may be hunted without violating either 
Federal regulations or State law serve to ma- 
terially curtail former hunting privileges. The 
season on mourning doves in the North Zone is 
open from September 1 to October 31, except 
in McCulloch, San Saba, Menard, Mason, Kim- 
ble, Llano, Kerr, Gillespie, and Blanco Counties, 
which have an open season from October 1 to 
November 30; and except in Cooke, Grayson, 
Fannin, Lamar, Denton, Collin, Rock Wall, and 
Kaufman Counties, from September 15 to 
November 1; and except in Red River, Bowie, 
Delta, Hopkins, Franklin, Titus, Camp, Morris, 
Cass, Wood, Upshur, Marion, Harrison, Gregg, 
Smith, Van Zandt, Henderson, Rusk, Panola, 
Freestone, Anderson, Cherokee, Robertson, 
Leon, Houston, Burleson, Madison, Walker, 
Trinity, Erath, Hood, Hamilton, Croyell, and 
that part of Nacogdoches, Shelby, Angelina, 
Polk, San Jacinto, Liberty, Montgomery, 
Grimes, Brazos, Washington, Fayette, Lee, and 
Bastrop Counties in the North Zone, December 1 
to December 15. 

In the South Zone, the season runs from 
November 1 to November 30, except in Calhoun, 
Goliad, Victoria, DeWitt, Lavaca, Fort Bend, 
Austin, Waller, Chambers, Jefferson, Orange, 
Hardin, Tyler, Jasper, Newton, Sabine, San 
Augustine, and that part of Shelby, Nacog- 
doches, Angelina, Polk, San Jacinto, Liberty, 
Montgomery, Grimes, Brazos, Washington, Fay- 
ette, Lee, and Bastrop Counties in the South 
Zone, December 1 to December 31. 

The boundary line between the North_and 
South Zones begins on the Rio Grande River 
and runs east through Del Rio along the S. P. 
Ry. to San Antonio; thence along I. & G. N. Ry. 
to Austin; thence along H. & T. C. Ry. east 
to Brazos River; thence north to crossing of 
Beaumont Branch of Santa Fe; thence along 
G. C. & S. F. Ry. east to Cleveland; thence 
along H. E. & W. T. Ry. to Louisiana border. 

The open season on white-winged doves through- 
out the whole State is from August 8 to Oc- 
tober 31. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EptrTor. 


FLORIDA HUNTING 


Qves.—Can you advise me the Florida game 
seasons and license requirements. Am planning 
to be in the State after Thanksgiving, and 
would like to try my hand on some southern 
game. 

Ravpu Baltey. 

Ans.—You will just about strike it right in 
Florida, as the general opening date for hunting 
in the State is November 20. The season on buck 
deer is from November 20 to December 31, 
that on quail and wild turkeys from November 
20 to February 15, and that on waterfowl, coots, 
Wilson’s snipe, and doves from November 20 to 
January 31. In Collier County, the season is 
closed on deer and wild turkeys, and the quail 
season is restricted from November 20 to Decem- 
ber 31. Rail and gallinule shooting will be about 
over by the time you get there, as the season is 
closed after November 30. The State-wide hunt- 
ing license costs a nonresident $25.50. Further 
details of the State law may be obtained from 
the Commissioner, Department of Game and 
Fresh-water Fish, Tallahassee. 


Game AND Fisn Law Epiror. 


ARIZONA BIG GAME 


Ques.—On what big game is there an open 
season in Arizona, and what are the limits and 
nonresident license fees? I plan to do some hunt- 
ing there this fall. 

A. D. Batpwin. 

Ans.—There is an open season on buck deer 
with F peeny horns, vod and wild turkey, 
classed as big game in Arizona, from October 
16 to November 15. The season on peccary or 
javalina is from November 1 to January 31. 
Limits, one each of deer, bear, and peccary, 
and two turkeys a season. 

: e general nonresident hunting and fishing 
license costs $35. 
Game anv Fisu Law Epiror. 

(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 





$5. WORTH FOR $3.! 





By special arrangement with the publishers of 
Outdoor Life we are able to offer you the two best 
outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


FOR ~ SAVING 
ONLY YOU $3. 
If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. 


a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


- OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camping, 
and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else you 
want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that FIELD & STREAM is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you 
that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in 
hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
could ever hope to publish. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
about hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 

To get 12 issues of FIELD & STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE for only $3. 
is a real bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination 
offer gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 





This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 











SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $3. pe sal my subscription for OUTDOOR LIFE for one year, 


and €nter | my subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year. 


extend 


F&s Nov. '29 
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FOR 


- KPICTORES 


LIKE THESE.’ 























IELD AND 

STREAM wants 
unusual photographs of 
interest to sportsmen— 
pictures of hunting, 
camping, boating, hunt- 
ing dogs and wild life. We 
want pictures with action 
and excitement because taken 





IELD AND 
STREAM be- 

lieves that many of its 
125,000 readers have taken 
such pictures and will take 
more of them this year; and 
it wants them. To make it 
still more interesting to its 
readers, FIELD AND 





at the right instant—like 
those shown on this page. 


STREAM hereby announces 
that a real , 


PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST 


is now on. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS: The contest, which is for 
the best or most interesting pictures, is in six divisions. 
That on Fish and Fishing expired on Sept. 30th and 
is, therefore, no longer included below. Each of the re- 
maining five divisions have their own opening and clos- 
ing dates. To be eligible for prizes, all pictures must con- 
form to these General Conditions and also to the condi- 
tions under each division heading below. The judges will 
be the editorial staff of FIELD AND STREAM and there 
will be no appeal from their decisions. Prints only will be 
considered; do not send negatives. The following types of 
photographs will not be eligible: photographs which have 
won prizes in other contests—photographs already pub- 
lished in magazines, newspapers or books—pictures re- 


Get in it. 





Win a Prize. 


ceived before opening dates or after closing dates. 

You may have taken a good picture ten years ago. If so, 
send it in. Age has nothing to do with it. All reproduction 
rights of prize-winning pictures to become our exclusive 
property; if copyrighted the copyright must be transferred 
to us. Photographs copyrighted by anyone other than the 
contestant are not eligible. We will have the right to pur- 
chase any non-winning pictures entered in the contest at 
our regular rates. 

All pictures submitted must have the statement given at 
bottom of this page written (or pasted) and signed on the 
back. Receipt of photographs cannot be acknowledged or 
prints returned, unless requested and accompanied by 
return postage. 


Prizes in Each Division: Ist, $25.00; 2nd, $15.00; 3rd, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 





BOATING 


Submit photographs between September 10th and October 3lst, 
1929. Winners announced in January, 1930 issue. 


Phesnqeagte showing the types and uses of power and sailing 
craft for hunting, fishing and camping purposes. 


Photographs showing outboard racing craft in action. 
Do not send pictures of sail-boat races. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


Submit photographs between October 10th and November 30th, 
1929. Winners announced in February, 1930 issue. 
Photographs depicting actual camping scenes and methods, in- 
cluding autocamping. Correctness of details of equipment and 
uses essential. 

Photographs showing Poke woodcraft in any form or par- 
ticular. Goavestness of detail essential. 

















HUNTING 


Submit photographs between November 
10th and December 3ist, 1929. Winners 
announced in March, 1930 issue. 


Photographs of actual hunting scenes and 
incidents of any kind. Action is highly 
desirable. Do not send pictures of large 
bags of game. 


Photographs showing the use of any type 
of sporting firearm for any legitimate 
sporting purpose. 











SPORTING DOGS 


Submit photographs between December 
10th and January 3lst, 1930. Winners 
announced in April, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing dogs, of any type 
or breed that can legitimately be used 
for sporting purposes. We prefer action 
pictures—i.e., dogs trailing, pointing, 
retrieving, etc. 








NATURAL HISTORY 


Submit photographs between January 
10th and February 28th, 1930. Winners 
announced in May, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing wild animals, rep- 
tiles and birds in their natural habitat 
engaged in their natural pursuits (not 
being hunted). 

Do not send pictures of dead animals 


or birds unless the manner of death is 
the real point of the picture. 








GRAND PRIZES— As soon as convenient after February 28th, 
1930, and before May Ist, 1930, pictures that have been awarded prizes 
in all of the six divisions, will be rejudged and additional prizes 
awarded as listed below: 2 

The names of the winners and their photographs will be published 
in the July 1930 issue. 


STATEMENT—To be eligible, all pictures entered in this contest, 
in any division, must carry on the back the following signed state- 
ment: “This photograph was taken by me on... (date) ... at 
(place) ... It has never been published in any book, newspaper or 
oe The copyright is owned by me.” (If not copyrighted, please 
say so. 


GRAND PRIZES: Ist, $150.00; 2nd, $50.00; 3rd, $25.00; 4th, $15.00; 5th, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 
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EW METHOD GUN BLUER, 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5$]} 00 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 

“‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New — Gun _ Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. Bradford, Pa. 


The | man who aaas Oils uses 


OU, Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 














If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


Dept. D., New Bedford, Mass. 





Make Big Money 
‘Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
big profits--Free Itustrated Fur 
Book tells how--Game Laws, Fur 

Price List, "Tags AL LF REE-- Write 


E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
310 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colv. 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 

scalps for mounting. 


989 Gates Avenue 


MAKE MONEY 
AV TRAPPING 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 














GIBBS TRAPS 


~——Best Ever Made — 

Send fer Illustrated 

Catalog of traps and 
accessories, it's free. (NET)LIVE TRAP 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 

Dept. R-11, Chester, Pa. é 

Two. Manufacturers of the most ATTACH TO ANY TRAP 
KING OF THEMALL Somblete, line of om? FOR TAKING THE STINK 
OFFS" Fur ‘Blestehern OUT OF SKUNK TRAPPING, 


happen 


is Just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, 
illustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, 
FUR FARMING, TRAPPING, 
etc. Each issue also has many 
departments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots & 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
and Question Box. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 





ser 
POSITION 








Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural col- 
ors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months Only 35¢ 


Clip this ad and send with 35c¢ cash, check, money order 
or stamps to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


184 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Address ......... 


On Sale at News Stands 
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WALRUSING 
(Continued from page 44) 


right alongside the pan on which our 
prizes lay. 

They were big fellows. They measured 
approximately twelve feet long, and their 
weight was estimated at about a ton and 
a half apiece. The tusks of one were 31 
inches long. Our group was at last 
complete. 

Later the same day, we saw in the 
neighborhood of three hundred walruses. 
It seemed that all the walruses in the 
arctic had congregated here to string out 
in bunches of from half a dozen to sixty 
or seventy along a small stretch of ice— 
and not more than fifty miles from where 
we had entered the arctic. But our last two 
completed the museum group, and we were 
very well satisfied. 

As far as the actual hunting of walruses 
is concerned, it is very much lacking in 
the spectacular thrill that comes with 
many other varieties of game. Our en- 
counter with the big herd of cows was 
quite unusual and did give us all a con- 
siderable thrill. The getting of the two 
big bulls was quite typical. You just run 
your boat up on to them—and that’s that. 

The real thrill, however, comes in the 
abominable place that one must go to get 
them. If there is a section of this earth 
which is more inhospitable than the arctic 
ice, I'd like to know about it! From July 
29th until September 4th we did not set 
foot on land—nothing but ice, ice, ice and 
then some more ice. How monotonous the 
looking at ice can become! And with it, 
high w inds, snow, sleet and cold. Take it 
from me, it is anything but pleasant or 
comfortable hunting. But I guess that is 
what makes walruses worth going after. 
And I suppose I’d welcome another chance 
to go back and do the same thing all over 
again. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 45) 


especially as there was an offshore wind 
blowing and we had no storms. It was not 
until we arrived home a week later that 
we learned there had been a terrific hurri- 
cane in the South. This undoubtedly had 
its effect in the vicinity of Beach Haven. 

When the water was low, the ladies 
spent a few enjoyable nights fishing for 
weakfish. Both of them caught several 
that weighed from six to eight pounds 
apiece. 

On Friday, the 14th, we took our rods 
and made a few casts into the surf for 
bluefish. We were using bunker for bait. 
After fishing for about twenty minutes, I 
felt a channel bass pick up my bait, mum- 
ble it and start gently away. I let him have 
it for about a minute, and then I set the 
hook. Immediately I knew he was a big 
fellow. While I held him tight on his first 
run, there was hardly enough strain on the 
line to bend the rod. All of a sudden the 
line snapped at the tip. Believe me, I was 
disgusted. A brand new line and a big fish 
gone. There was only one thing to do— 
that was to start all over again. 

In the bungalow was a new Ashaway 
line. So I trotted up and spooled it on my 
reel. I went about very quietly, as I did 
not want my wife to hear me and learn 
of my misfortune. Down to the beach 
again I went and continued my fishing, but 
had no further luck, however, until just 
before dark. In fact, the tide got so high 
and the surf so rough that we had to give 
up fishing for a time. We waited until the 
tide lowered just enough to allow us to 
cast and then tried again. This time we 
were using squid for bait. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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SPORTSMEN: 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Abo. Anne Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 
your own Taxidermist. Our schoo 
mn positively te teach Zou BY_MAIL IN Your 
Over 100 st; adaaan. 


eame by Mail 


Sportsmen eve: 
ing to know yo pe and 
new art. Hunting, Gentes one 








Taxide: 


Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care for 
he fine specimens in the 

id when you first take them. 


ADDS TO YO 
HUNTING AND 
FISHING. 


Save — “Ss 
Your Trophies! 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing Sy home with —e  Gnest art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the 


Big 1 Profits 


sees 8 for a friends and 





ag and yen om Qui Y Goocien 
4 @ very prot 

cy and en oy the distine- 
tion of being a TAXID: 
L. D. Bertillin says: ‘‘I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for a fine home, 

» Tadio mpl 


B. O. Crichlow Ou we taken 
more than FiFT THOUSAND DOL 
your stoieat Se ) Mere bom 


P. f. says: “Am 2 corning $65 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare jime, 
thanks to your wonderfal school.”’ 










throteh Ri choo schonl and my A,B 
Send for This 


Free Book? 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 





© Northwestern SchoolofT: ‘axidermy 
1938Elwood Bidg., Omaha, ete 
Without obligation on my my part send 
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HYDROPLANES TO 


THE FORE 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE hydroplane, or step-boat, has 

been in existence approximately 
twenty years, appearing first as a 
challenger for the Harmsworth 
Trophy in Maple Leaf III, a British 
speedster designed by an American, W. 
H. Fauber of Brooklyn. In that time it 
has been known as a racing type exclu- 
sively, until about a year ago when 
the public demand for speed and the devel- 
opment of outboard racing combined to 
force extensive experimentation in this 
design. Now there are many fine types 
of step-boats in the outboard field, most of 
them, however, built for racing more than 
for family or fishing use. 
3ut in the heavier in- 
board runabout models, 
highly successful step- 
boats for everyday use 
have been developed by 
modifying the racing 
lines. One of these stock 
step runabouts has the 
“V” bottom lines car- 
ried well aft, past the 
step, which is thus in 
the “V” part of the bot- 
tom, rather than in a 
flattened-out section 
amidships such as in 
most racing. types. This 
does not mean that the 
step is any farther for- 
ward than in others. It 
isn’t. The “V” lines are 
merely carried farther 
aft. And this boat is fa- 
mous for the ease with 
which it can be handled 
at low speed. Many 
experienced drivers 
claim it is as easy in 
its response to the 
wheel as is a displacement hull itself. 
Hydroplanes have come much to the 
fore this season and the outlook is for 
this to continue for some years. The rea- 
sons for this lie mostly in the demand for 
more speed, although it is noticeable that 
in many cases hydroplanes, or step-boats, 
have not exceeded the time made by dis- 
placement hulls of light draft. In the Gold 
Cup contest this year, held recently at 
Red Bank, New Jersey, the speed regis- 
tered on the race course by the four hy- 
droplanes competing was not in excess of 
that made by the better displacement 
Gold Cup boats in former years with the 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcome. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











same power. It is true that the race course 
at Red Bank was not a fast one, having 
two hair-pin turns and two broken 
straight-aways. And, too, it was said that 
Imp IT, the successful defender, was never 
extended. Certain it is that some inter- 
esting data came out of the contest, only 
a part of which may be upset in race 
meets later in the season. 

The performance of Jmp II was spec- 
tacular and perfect to the onlookers. This 





Imp II, winner of the 1929 Gold Cup race, going close to a 
on a straight-away 


was due to a number of things. Richard 
F. Hoyt had prepared for the contest with 
meticulous care. Every possible item had 
been attended to. The boat was finished 
and had her trials weeks before the con- 
test. He had become expert in handling 
her. She was never allowed to remain in 
the water long enough to absorb any ap- 
preciable amount of water which might 
add to her weight. Her mother ship was 
a huge barge with a crane and she was 
hoisted out of the water after every heat, 
examined, rubbed down, and the motor 
inspected. 

Imp IT is a beautiful boat, a single-step 
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hydroplane, with her step __ straight 
athwartship and she rides with wonderful 
smoothness in speed, even over rollers of 
considerable size. She has a high factor 
of seaworthiness for her type. She evi- 
dently involves a considerable advance in 
her design, as she swung the sharp turns 
at remarkably high speed. Evidently, in her 
finely drawn underbody lines, the torque 
of the motor was provided for, as in the 
famous Miss Syndicate, winner in 1927 of 
the President’s Cup on the Potomac, and 
since retired. The long pointed stern of 
Imp suggests Baby Bootlegger, the great 
Gold Cup displacement champion of 1924 
and 1925. 
3ut there was another boat in the Gold 
Cup contest which had hard luck and of 
which great things were expected—but 
which will make good some day. That 
was Jersey Lightning, 
the Crouch boat of Com- 
modore Gerald C. Hol- 
brook. This boat pre- 
sents to the boating 
world a new set of prob- 
lems, and, perhaps, a 
new type of hydroplane 
for all time. 


HE is, technically, a 
single step hydro- 
plane. But her step is not 
straight or transverse. It 
is in the shape of the tip 
of a tongue, or “V” with 
rounded angle. She also 
has a hollow stern in the 
same shape and these two 
tongues, one raised, the 
other hollowed out, face 
each other in the under- 
body,—looking at it as 
if the boat were turned 
upside down before us. 
Thus Jersey Light- 
ning travels on the 
tip of the step and on 
the stern on either side, 
—three-point suspension, if you please. 
And in actual tests she has the smallest 
“wetted surface” of any boat ever known 
in power boat circles in proportion 
to her other measurements. This com- 
parison does not include hydrofoils, 
although it is doubtful if a hydrofoil hull 
would have much less wetted surface. By 
wetted surface is meant actual contact 
with the water, resulting in that resistance 
which the fluid medium gives—call it 
what you will. In her trials, Jersey Light- 
ning displayed dazzling speed. She stepped 
a mile an hour faster than her great de- 
signer computed. She did 67 miles an 


mile a minute 
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O the world-wide confidence which Evinrude, Lockwood and Elto Out- 
board Motors have earned is now added a new reason for these motors 
being your “best buy.” Each is a product of the Outboard Motors Cor- 
poration, a consolidation of the world’s foremost outboard engineers and 
a pooling of buying power permitting new standards in fine manufacture. 


Look for the dealer displaying the Outboard Motors Corporation emblem. 


It means a double guarantee of satisfaction. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, Milwaukee 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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A Striking New 
RUNABOUT 
by BANFIELD 





Famous Sea-Skiff Construction 
Now Available in Runabouts 


HE Banfield “*32” Runabout illustrated 

above introduces the first of the new 
Banfield models in speedy runabouts and 
cruisers for 1930. A sleek craft built to 
custom ideas heretofore unavailable in fine 
runabouts and employing the proven safety 
principles of sea-skiff design made famous 
by — Cruisers, this thirty-two foot 
g is offered in answer 
to the insistent demand for a high-speed 
runabout which may be used with absolute 
safety on coastal or open waters, either as a 
family boat, gentleman’s speedster, com- 
muter or yacht tender. Its many features 
include seating arrangement for fifteen, 
self-bailing _ cockpits, brass and copper 
steam-bent frames, 
Monel metal shaft, finest marine hardware 
and a choice of Sterling, Kermath or 
Chrysler engines with speeds up to 33 
miles per hour. 








Other 1930 Banfield models are: Twenty- 
Two and Twenty-Six Foot Runabouts; 
Thirty-Two and Thirty-Eight Foot 
Cruisers. You can own a Banfield for 
as little as $2750. 


Write today for further particulars 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 
SaL£es Orricts AND PERMANENT Exnisit 
277 Park Ave. Bidg.- 302 LEXaTON AVE. * New Ye York k City. 
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URN RRR oo Raa: 
WHEELER “PLAYMATES” 





NEW MODELS FOR 
HUNTING & FISHING 


We are announcing fifteen new models in five 
sizes, from 26 foot to 40 foot, for 1930. We 


can deliver a “PLAYMATE” to meet any 
sporting requirement. High quality of material 
and craftsmanship guaranteed. You are invited 
to visit our plant. Demonstrations by appoint- 
ment. 


Send for catalog F 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. MAY flower 7600 











ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 


port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 years, Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Write. 


ACME BOAT CO., f1! Holt St., 








Miamisburg. Ohle 











hour, with a power plant of 625 cubic 
inches piston displacement, about 300 
horsepower or less! No hull has ever, 
so far as is known, and it would be 
known if any had, stepped anywhere 
near that speed with a Gold Cup motor 
without a supercharger, which Gold Cup 
rules do not allow. 

But Jersey Lightning presented another 
problem. In speed she planed down at a 
beautiful angle, but she was almost all 
out of the water, and the slightest breeze 
would make her slide sideways! Crouch 
had achieved a masterpiece in getting the 
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who knew all her great possibilities, 

However, she presents the problems of 
the future in fast motor boats. We have all 
been crying about the drag of the hull 
through the water which is usually much 
worse in displacement hulls than in hydro. 
planes. Hence we have turned to the 
hydroplane to get the load up on top of 
the water so we can make faster time. We 
are now adapting the step boat to every- 
day use. The more we get her out of the 
water, the faster she will go. And Jersey 
Lightning is in advance of this tendency, 
She gets so far out of water that she is 





This stock step-runabout does around “60 per” 


hull away from water resistance, but she 
then developed this temperamental streak 
as to wind resistance. They put fins on her 
underbody, one on the step and one on 
each side aft. This appeared to make her 
manageable, but in turning, all the pres- 
sure was put on these fins, One snapped 
off in practice and resulted in the worst 
motor boat racing accident in the history 
of this famously ‘safe speed sport. Gerald 
Holbrook suffered a painful fracture of 
the leg which will keep him in the hos- 
pital for at least two months. 

This new type of single step hydroplane 
failed to show her speed on the race 
course. She had soaked up about 350 
pounds of water because of her submer- 
sion, and her motor did not turn up with- 
in 1,000 revolutions per minute of its 
former speed. Her bow rudder, also, ap- 
peared to be too far forward. So she 
loafed around the course, running a bad 
last, much to the disappointment of those 


with a full load but it takes 900. 
horse-power to do it 


almost flying. She didn’t have enough con- 
tact with the water to make her hold her 
course in a light breeze. Now they are 
experimenting with the proper place, size 
and shape of her fins, to make her answer 
the wheel in safety, bank on curves, or at 
least not slide around them, and hold a 
steady course despite contrary forces in 
the air. 

This interesting boat in her design and 
trials gives us a fairly clear glance into 
the future of fast hull development. It is 
almost humorous to think that we are 
getting into aviation problems with fast 
motor boats. Where it will all lead, how 
many freakish designs will come and go 
before practical progress is achieved, is 
not for anyone now to say. But we are 
on our way somewhere and Jersey Light- 
ning is away out ahead of us in our ad- 
vance. Some optimists say she is the 
hydroplane of the future. Mayhap, she is. 
Who knows? 


HOYT DEVELOPED NEW STRATEGY 


By Timothy Perkins 


ANY outboard racing drivers, and 
runabout operators as well, were 
astonished and impressed with the remark- 
able driving skill displayed by Richard F. 
Hoyt, the banker-sportsman of New York, 
who won all three heats of the Gold Cup 
contest of 1929. Hoyt has developed a 
strategy in making his starts that is dis- 
tinctly individual, and which gave him a 
wonderful advantage at the start of each 
heat. It could only be done by one who 
knows his outfit perfectly, can gauge dis- 
tance accurately, and drive with steady 
nerve through one of the most nerve- 
wracking moments of a contest. 
During the last minute before the final 
gun, Hoyt drove Imp, his white speed 
runabout, in a great circle, and at full 


speed, from inside the race course. He 
appeared to be making a bad start from 
the Committee Boat and officials there 
wagged their heads that he was not ready 
for the gun. But he was. As the seconds 
dwindled to the trigger time, on came 
Imp at full speed, straightening out of her 
circle into the race course and crossing 
the line practically on the second of the 
gun’s report. The other boats were ap- 
proaching the line at much slower speed, 
and Imp shot past them like a white streak 
and away out in front, leading by more 
than 100 yards, before her rivals got up 
speed. 

The first time Hoyt did this it was con- 
sidered a lucky job. But he did it at the 
start of the second heat and again at the 
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beginning of the third heat. Each time it 
was a perfect bit of driving, and then 
everybody waked up to the fact that the 
winner of the Gold Cup was a driver of 
fast boats such as seldom has appeared 
in the history of the famous trophy. Hoyt 
had studied his stuff. He deserved to win. 
He showed everybody something that will 
be widely copied with results that will 
vary with the skill and practice of the 
driver attempting to imitate him. We will, 
probably, in time come to call it the “Hoyt 
circle” as it is, in fact, something new 
under the sun in motor boat racing. But 
it is no trick for a beginner or a careless 
driver to attempt. It is for the finished 
veterans only. But on every race course, 
for many a day, you will see drivers try- 
ing it. Some of them will get a big hand 
for doing it right, others will get laughter 
for failing. But it adds to the interest of 
the race course and the thrill of the start. 


MOTOR BOAT RACING THE 
SAFEST OF SPEED SPORTS 


OTOR boat racing is, beyond a 

doubt, the safest of speed sports. 
Its record shows this most plainly. In the 
years when little was known of motor 
boats, when huge power was installed in 
plywood hulls and applied without any 
idea of what would happen, no one lost 
a life even under the most foolhardy con- 
ditions. In the entire history of motor 
boat racing in the United States, so far 
as is known, there has never been a life 
lost on the race course or afterward, 
as a result of an accident. 

Despite the unheard of number of re- 
gattas over a period of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, at which speed in excess 
of a mile-a-minute has often been at- 
tained, hair pin turns negotiated by in- 
experienced drivers, and occasional upsets, 
no really serious accidents have occurred 
to drivers in the contests. The record can- 
not always hold, perhaps. When it is 
considered, however, that automobiling, 
even on the highway, claims thousands of 
victims, and that airplanes claim hundreds 





The ever-useful outboard motor now also 
propels flying boats in narrow places 


more, and that horse-racing has its own 
graveyard of many acres, the sport of 
outboard motor boat racing must be in 
a class by itself in safety. 

The simple wearing of a life jacket 
which supports the driver if he has an 
upset, seems all that is necessary as a 
safety precaution. It was interesting to 
see Kirk Ames, the actor, when he upset 
at Worcester, riding on his life jacket 





"Rlenced Exhaust without ANY Loss of Power” 












the Times 


The new Lockwood “Silent Chief” is keyed 
to the “go get ’em”’ spirit of today. It is full of pepand 

wer. Record after record has toppled in the wake of 
its flashing speed. 


Its water-sealed exhaust has brought a new quiet- 
ness of operation. All obnoxious gas fumes are dis- 
charged under water. These and other outstanding 
features, such as easy starting, finger tip control, the 
Lockwood “‘Pilot’”” and visible gas indicator set it 
apart from the crowd. Before you select any outboard, 
know all the extra values offeredin the— 


LOCKWOOD 


Send ro name and address and we will mail you 


free and prepaid, our latest Lockwood Catalog. It r 

tells all about the three great new Lockwood Motors ¢<3. Tim bt Poy poe 
— “Silent Chief,” the “Racing Chief” and the (aM ~ sg ae Lees, 
Lockwood “Ace.” 


More Pilotm—‘*‘The 
“ Unseen Hand 
that takes hold 
when you let 
go.”’ 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
93S. Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 











True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6.8 


CYLINDERS 
6 to 110 HL. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 








WRITE RIGHT NOW 
_ For THis BOOK! 


| “RICHARDSON Boats—Master Built Wa- 

ter Craft” is packed ith information 
that will prove interesting to you. It illustrates 
and describes the Master, Fore and Aft Cabin 
and Day Cruisabouts and helps you to decide 
which type of boat is best suited to your purpose. 
_ If you like hunting, fishing, camping, cruis- 
styte || 283 if you are planning to own a summer home; 
a eh if you are interested only in the health, hap- 
piness and pleasure to be had from the great 
out-of-doors, by all means send for booklet “A” 
which will be mailed without cost or obligation 
to you. 









NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 































DUCK HUNTERS 
ATTENTION! 
YOU CAN’T SINK 


when you wear 


KAPO 


KANTSINK 
Life Saving Garments 
They'll hold you up even 


if you tip over ip a duck- 
boat with your pockets full 
of shells! 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
308 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
(Cruisabouls 








Send for free illustrated 
Catalog. 
Kapo Products Co. 


76-80 Traverse St. 
Boston, Mass, 
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An Outstanding 
Four Cylinder Value 


Everyone knows that from an efficient working stand- 
point, the Four Cylinder engine is in a class by itself. Also 
the experienced boatmen know that in this particular 
class the Kermath Four leads the field. 

As an economical unit you cannot beat the Kermath Four. 
As a steady worker that gives dependable day in and day 
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out performance, this Kermath Four is giving marvelous 
satisfaction to thousands of users. 
The Kermath is a quality engine of the latest design. 


Send for the new Kermath catalog which illus- 
trates and explains each Kermath model—all 
outstanding values most attractively priced. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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90 King St. W., 


KERMaTH 






4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” y 











"THE GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT = 





Kidney catalog of boats will be 
sent upon receipt of Gc in stamps, 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Dept. C, West DePere, Wis. 
BH Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 


The Standard Duck Skiff That Has Stood the Test for Over 45 Years 


OR almost a_ half-century Kidney @ 

Hunting Boats have been satisfying 
duck-hunters throughout North America. 
Kidney-built boats are strong and 
rugged—only the highest quality ma- @ 
terials and workmanship are employed. 

The Green Bay model illustrated is @ 
made of white cedar and oak; draws 
little water; flat bottom; 18 and 20 * 
inches wide. Painted a natural dead 
grass color for protection. Made in 7 = 
sizes. We also make other models of 
hunting boats—write for information. ™@ 
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Just the thing for that 

















A powerful, handy, non- 
breakable electric light. 
Will throw a piercing ray 
a 600 ft. or can be focused 
over a wide area for 
illuminating purposes. 


Send for our literature 


THE NATIONAL 
MARINE LAMP CO. 


Forestville, Conn. 


THE WELL RUNGE BRIAR ROOT 
PIPE $1 .00 Prepaid 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, handcut from 









old seasoned briar-root, treated to re- 
quire no breaking-in. Genuine Bake- 
lite Stem. Guaranteed not to crack or 
burn thru. 


Sweet Crop, St. Bruno, Irish Roll, Three Nuns, Honey Dew and 50 
other vasieties of excellent Pipe Mixtures from over seas. Send for our list. 


IMPORTED PETERSON AND G. B. D. PIPES $2.50 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY Dept. F-tt 
18 Se. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We parcel post anywhere Eatablished 1894 


hunting or camping trip. | 














IDEAL SPORTSMAN'S BOAT 









NEW... light 
and easy to carry... con- 
structed of absolutely 
waterproof composition, 13’ long, pointed ends. 
Comfortable cockpit, maneuvers easily in and 
out of cover, Take her out of storage after a 
year, pack her by car to the cover, slip her 
into the water and she’ll be as dry as a bone. 
Write for full particulars. 
PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 
11 Water Street i: Penn Yan, N. Y. 








KAYAK i FOLDING BOAT 
oe \\\ ae 


\ ar 


Ideal for Duck Hunting 
A folding boat with featherweight wooden skeleton 
covered with untearable, vulcanized canvas skin, 
white or green deck. Made water-ready in 15 min- 
utes. Single seater $78, two-seater $95. 

Send for free illustrated folder. 
KAYAK FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
F. STOCKHAUSEN 

170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 








and watching the race with as much in- 
terest as a spectator on shore, while wait- 
ing to be rescued. And Julius Herbst, 
former holder of the world’s outboard 
record, took his 70th spill on a race 
course at Worcester, and escaped, as 
usual with a few bruises. And Julius was 
heard to remark that he often came off 
even without any bruises. 


SPEAKING OF PROGRESS 


HREE years ago, we are told, out- 

board motors developed about .2 
horsepower per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement (firing chamber area). Motors 
this season, operated by winning drivers 
in some of the contests, now produce .8 
horsepower per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement. In this same time, speed ob- 
tainable from an outboard outfit has risen 
from about 12 to 45 miles an hour. Think 
of it! And in less than four years’ time! 
Is it any wonder that we talk of breath- 
taking progress? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PAINT FOR NAME LETTERS 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

What would you advise as to the kind of paint 
to use on the name letters on the stern? I put 
on gilt and it turned green. I put on aluminum 
and it turned white. Is there any dressy stuff 
that can be used? 

Lawrence R. GREEN 
Ans.: You are up against the old problem—try- 
ing to make things nicer than old dame Nature 
will allow. If you had put a stout spar varnish 
over the gilt or the aluminum it would have 
lasted a few days or a week longer. But there 
is nothing you can do except to choose a paint 
color which contrasts pleasingly with the stern 
color. If your stern is mahogany, black or white 
letters look well, and are most frequently used 
by experienced yachtsmen. Sometimes, when the 
deck or cabin crown is painted salmon, the let- 
ters on the stern are also salmon. But use paint 
—good marine paint. And let it go at that. 

Motor Boat Epitor 


CAN THE SAME OUTBOARD SERVE 
TWO PURPOSES? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

My Dad and I had an argument and I want to 
ask you about it. Is it or isn’t it practical to have 
two outboard hulls for the same outboard motor? 
For instance, have a racing hull and a big 
four-cylinder outboard motor for it, and I’ve won 
a few prizes at that. 

But I tell Dad that he could get an 18-foot 
runabout and we could use this motor on it, 
taking out the whole family on trips. 

How about it? Dad says he understood he 
was buying me a racing motor, and he doesn’t 
think it will work well on a heavier boat. 

ALBERT SORENSEN 

Ans. It is very practical for you to use your 
four-cylinder, outboard motor on a _ runabout. 
However, you should not use your racing wheel 
(propeller) when using the motor on the heavier 
boat. You can obtain another propeller suitable 
for the work the motor is called upon to do from 
the manufacturer of your motor. By simply 
changing the propeller, there is no reason why 
you and “Dad” shouldn’t have a bully time with 
two boats, each suited to the requirements. 

Motor Boat Eprtor 


RAISING A MUSHROOM ANCHOR 


Motor Boat Epttor: 

How can I lift my mushroom anchor? I have 
pulled out my stern cleat attempting to do it with 
my own power. Shall I leave it down all winter? 
If so, how can I find it in the spring? 

. Mark KELty 

Ans. Mushroom anchors are usually raised 
with a scow and windlass which are made es- 
pecially for the purpose. Every boat yard has 
something of the kind for this purpose. If your 
boat is anchored in a lake or off your own home, 
why raise it? Why not attach a line and wooden 
float to its chain, one that will not be smashed 
up by the ice, and leave it for use next season. 
Test it out next year by trying to move it with 
your power, only not enough to tear out your 
stern cleat. If it is likely to give, it will do it 
then. However, if the chain was old and your 
mooring is in salt water, better not put too much 
store on its safety after a year or two of use. A 
broken link and your boat may rock gently over 
and lie on the beach or the rocks or somewhere 
she shouldn’t be. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 93) 


My friend and I fished side by side for 
about an hour. At the end of that time, I 
felt another strike very similar to the first. 
I let this one run about twenty-five or 
thirty feet and then struck. Again I had 
that great thrill of feeling a big fish start 
for the open sea. He headed directly east, 
and I began wondering whether or not I 
would ever be able to get him back through 
that raging surf. He traveled up and down, 
parallel to the shore-line, and back and 
forth for perhaps about thirty minutes. 
Then he began to tire perceptibly. 

I kept working him in closer and closer, 
and I could feel his tremendous weight 
rolling around in the wash. Night had set 
in and it was now dark as pitch. I had to 
guess which of the breakers were the larg- 
est. Then, as I thought I saw a likely 
roller coming in toward shore, I gave the 
rod all the strain I thought it would stand. 
Up came the great fish, sliding along the 
sand clear of the water. 

What a monster! It was indeed the 
largest channel bass I ever caught, or ever 
saw, for that matter. There would be no 
use in my trying to describe my feel- 
ings and emotions as I gazed on this baby. 
You just wouidn’t get me—that’s all. 
But I can tell you that I thought it 
was just about the biggest day of my 
whole life. 

That finished the fishing for the night. 
Bright and early the next morning, the 
four of us arose, put the fish on the run- 
ning board of the car, and took it to the 
freezer to be weighed and iced. On our 
arrival there, the man in charge, for some 
reason or other, refused to weigh or even 
handle my catch. Consequently, we had to 
drive the hundred miles back home to a 
local meat market before we could have it 
weighed. After this operation, we again 
returned to Beach Haven. 

About fifteen or sixteen hours after the 
fish was caught, it weighed exactly 64 
pounds and 8 ounces. There is no doubt in 
my mind that had we been able to weigh 
the fish immediately after being landed, it 
would have registered at least three 
pounds more. 

The tackle I used consisted of a Maltby 
rod, a Catalina reel and an Ashaway line. 
Squid was the bait which did the trick. 

This is the second prize in two consecu- 
tive years that I have been awarded in the 
FIELD AND STREAM Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest. Last year’s was for a channel bass 
also. It weighed 55 pounds and captured 
the Third Prize. It, too, was caught off 
Beach Haven and on squid bait. 

All of my angler friends say, “Pretty 
lucky’—and I agree with them. 


BOOK REVIEW 


“How to Train Your Bird Dog,” by 


Horace Lyte. Published by A. F. Hoch- 
walt Company. Price, $2.15. 


This book will appeal especially to the 
amateur owner of a pointer or setter who 
is interested in the development and edu- 
cation of his youthful canine aspirant, 
with a view to bringing him up to that 
stage of perfection when he becomes the 
thoroughly finished and reliable gun- 
ning companion. And yet there are many 
things within the covers of this book 
that are just as likely to benefit the man 
of many years’ experience! It is, indeed, 
a book of bird dog knowledge for all 
classes. 

The author has a way of taking the 
reader into his confidence and making 
him fully comprehend the psychology of 
the bird dog and the art of inculcating 
the correct lessons at the proper time. 
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Look at the Boys in this Picture! 


If you want your boy to be like these boys, mentally, morally and physi- 
cally, and if you want him to be a man of the very finest type, and of 
course you do, 


“TAKE THE BOY ALONG”’! 


HAT is the message and the theme of a beautifully written article, 

bearing that title, by O. R. Tripp. We all know there is no training 
that will develop the qualities of self reliance, courage, fairness, fair play 
and good sportsmanship, and a love for the great outdoors and clean 
living, as thoroughly and certainly as days spent in the open with rod 
and gun under the guidance of an older man who is himself a real sports- 
man. And ten years from now the country will sorely need men who 
have been so trained in their childhood. You will thoroughly enjoy this 
article. Read it; and if you have no boy of your own pass it along to a 
friend who has. You will find it in the 


December 





And you will find a lot of other things in the same issue that you will en- 
joy and profit by. It will be a splendid issue, packed full of valuable 
information and data of great practical usefulness, and containing a 
dozen articles of unusual quality. Among these will be: 


TURKEY YELPERS HELL A’POPPIN’ 
An article by Royal Graham de- One of the most vivid and thrilling 
scribing the construction and use of descriptions of a forest fire ever 
every kind of wild turkey call. written. 


GAME IN ITS OWN 
PULL ZALIM: PULL LION DEFENSE 


; Another one of H. P. Sheldon’s in- 
A remarkable story of a lion hunt waluahle otelies of qramat Gap 


ia Asics. game conditions. 
USTICE AND TACKS THE GAMEST FISH 
J J What is it? N. Milton Browne says 
A true story of a jacksnipe hunt it is beyond doubt the salmon, and 
that became a hunt for moonshiners. cites reasons why. 


and several other splendid articles 


besides the usual 50 or more pages of practical and technical information 
in the various departments; and the many pages containing the latest 
announcements by the leading manufacturers of hunting and fishing 
and camping equipment. 


Don’t run the risk of missing it: 
Send your Subscription order now 























ABOUT SWORDFISH 
IN GENERAL 
By Seth Briggs 


UE to the employment of intensive 
and scientific methods, sword- 
fishing along the Atlantic Sea- 
board shows signs of becoming 
the popular sport that it has been on the 
Pacific Coast for many years. In fact, the 
indications have recently been so encourag- 
ing that many Western anglers are now 
turning their attention to Eastern waters. 

The once famous Catalina fishing off 
the California Coast is not what it used to 
be. This is due largely to the inroads of 
the commercial fishermen and also, to 
some extent, to the fact that those waters 
have been very heavily fished. 

Swordfishing, as a matter of fact, is a 
comparatively new sport. It has taken 
years of research in both tackle 
and methods for it to reach its 
present state where it is regarded, 
by those best qualified to speak, 
as still being in its infancy. Zane 
Grey, who is recognized as one of 
the leading authorities on the sub- 
ject, says that swordfishing takes 
more time, patience, endurance, 
study, skill, nerve and strength 
than any game known to him. He 
also adds that probably the only 
angler who has ever mastered 
this sport was the late Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Boschen. 

It was my good fortune to have 
known Mr. Boschen intimately 
and I regard him as one of the 
finest sportsmen and noblest char- 
acters I have ever met. One of my 
most cherished recollections is 
the days I spent tuna fishing in 
Nova Scotia waters with him. He 
did all of his swordfishing, how- 
ever, in the vicinity of Catalina 
and he may truly be regarded as 
the father and founder of this 
magnificent sport. He landed his 
first swordfish, which was un- 
doubtedly the first ever taken on 
rod and reel, on August 22, 1913. 
It weighed 355 pounds. The first 
marlin were probably taken about 
ten years before that date. 

To date, eleven broadbill sword- 
fish have been caught on rod and 
reel in the Atlantic Ocean. The 
first of these, weighing 193 pounds, 
was taken by Oliver C. Grinnell 
in September, 1927. This famous 
angler caught three more in 1928. 
These ranged in weight from 200 
to 345 pounds. Mr. Otto Scheer 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











also accounted for a 200-pounder that 
same year. Up to the time of this writing 
six broadbill have been taken this year. 
Mr. Grinnell caught one weighing 166 
pounds; Thomas M. Howell, a 200-pound 
fish; W. A. Bonnell, a 291- and also a 
166-pounder; Mr. W. L. Gerard, a 266- 
pounder and Mr. Charles L. Lehmann, 
just a few weeks ago, landed the largest 
broadbill ever taken on the Atlantic Coast. 
It weighed 430 pounds. 

This magnificent fish, which is pictured 
herewith, was hooked approximately 10 
miles S.S.W. of Montauk Light, Long 


A 430-pound broadbill swordfish—the record for the 
Atlantic Coast. It was taken on August 6, 1929, by Mr. 
Charles L. Lehmann 
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Island, at 10.55 A.M. on August the 6th 
and was gaffed at 3.20 P.M. It measured 
13 feet and 9% inches in length. The 
tackle used by Mr. Lehmann consisted of 
a bamboo rod with a 16-ounce tip and a 
12/0 reel. The line at the leader-end con- 
tained 20 feet of double 39-thread line 
spliced to 250 feet of single 39-thread. 
This was backed by 1500 feet of 30-thread 
line. The wire leader was 15 feet in length 
and the hook was a number 12/0. The fish 
was hooked in the stomach and the leader 
and part of the line were fouled around 
the gills. 

The world’s record broadbill swordfish 
weighed 588 pounds. It was caught by 
R. C. Grey, a brother of Zane Grey, off 
Santa Catalina Island on July 28, 1927. 

Marlin are also found in Atlantic waters, 
but do not seem to attain any great size. 
The majority of them run from 80 to 100 
pounds in weight. Pacific waters, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the South 
Sea Islands, New Zealand and 
the Marquesas Islands, contain 
the largest marlin in the world 
running well over 1000 pounds 
in weight. The largest of these 
fish ever taken on rod and reel is 
a black marlin (Makaira marlina) 
which weighed 976 pounds. It was 
caught by Capt. Laurie D. 
Mitchell in New Zealand waters 
in January, 1926. I believe the 
largest marlin ever caught on the 
Atlantic Coast was taken in the 
Florida Gulf Stream on March 9, 
1928, by Mrs. Fred C. Solms. It 
weighed 12934 pounds. 


T is interesting to compare the 

number of swordfish thus far 
taken on the Atlantic Coast with 
those taken in California waters. 
While a complete list of the latter 
is not obtainable, the records of 
the Tuna Club of Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island, California, as 
published in their 1929 Year Book, 
shed some interesting light on the 
quantity of these fish taken by 
the members of the club. Accord- 
ing to this booklet, there were 
two broadbill taken in 1913—the 
first ever taken on rod and reel. 
No more were caught after that 
until 1916, when seventeen of 
these fish were brought to gaff. 
Since that year, eighty more have 
been caught, including the 27 taken 
in 1928 which was the largest 
number ever caught in one year. 
This makes a grand total of 99 
broadbill. 

The records on marlin, as given 
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in this same publication, present quite a 
different story. The first of these fish was 
taken in 1903 and was the only one caught 
that year. Since then, 1254 others have been 
taken, but the interesting fact is that while 
100 of these fish were taken in 1912, 159 
in 1919, and 173 in 1920, only 18 were 
taken in 1928. In fact, the marlin seem to 
have fallen off considerably since 1922, 
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readily distinguished by the long black 
pectoral fins which are about twice the 
length of the ventrals. The color of the 
fish is a dark blue-black and it has about 
sixteen faint and rather obscure cross-bars 
along the back which do not reach the 
median line. Both dorsal fins are of a 


violet color with bright blue spots and 
contain 52 dorsal spines. [t is said by 





A 571-pound broadbill swordfish caught by Frank A. Gillespie in the waters off | 


Catalina. The broad, flat spear is plainly shown 


Last year was the poorest year since 1910. 

Before going any further, it may be 
well to say a few words regarding the 
various species of marlin and swordfish. 
Note that 1 have differentiated here. The 
different species of marlin are usually re- 
ferred to as swordfish which, however, 
they are not. They are really spearfishes. 
There is only one species of true sword- 
fish and that is the one commonly known 
as the broadbill. 

The classification and description of 
species as given below, contains only the 
best known and is taken from Jordan and 
Evermann’s A Review of the Giant 
Mackerel-like Fishes, Tunnies, Spear- 
fishes and Swordfishes, published by the 
California Academy of Sciences in San 
Francisco. 

The various species of marlin belong to 
the genus Makaira, the members of which 
genus are characterized by well developed 
ventral fins and small teeth that persist 
throughout life. The spears of these fishes 
are round and narrow. The body is scaly. 

The true swordfish, .on the contrary, 
has the ventral fins lacking, the body is 
scaleless and the teeth are lost with age 
The sword is broad and flat. 

The commonest and most widely dis- 
tributed species of marlin is the barred 
marlin (Makaira mitsukurii). It is found 
in the waters of Japan and Hawaii and 
off the California Coast. The pectoral 
fins are of moderate length and are dark 
grey, edged with black. The color of the 
fish itself is blue-black on the back and 
abruptly paler below. There are about 
seventeen pale bluish bars on the side of 
the back which generally reach to the 
belly. The dorsal fin is black, usually 
unspotted, and contains 44 dorsal spines. 
The spear is long. This species was named 
after Mitsukuri, the famous Japanese pro- 
fessor of zoology in the University of 
Tokyo. 

Then there is the black marlin (Makaira 
masara) which is a comparatively new 
species and is indigenous to various wa- 
ters of the Pacific Ocean. It is the largest 
member of the genus Makaira and is 


market fishermen to reach a weight of 
1400 pounds or more, 

The giant black marlin (Makaira mar- 
lina) is allied to the above species. Its 
pectoral fins, however, 4re shorter and it 
has no cross-bands running along the 
back. The body, too, is deeper than that 
of masara and the dorsal fin lower. This 
is the species that my friend Capt. Mitchell 
was supposed to have taken in his world’s 
record 976-pounder. I think, however, 
that his fish was the mazsara. 

The striped marlin (Makaira holei) is 
another well known species. It is allied to 
mitsukurti and is most abundant off the 
Pacific Coast of Mexico. 
ing characteristic is the fifteen sharply de- 
fined white zebra-like cross-bands extend- 
ing from the back to the belly. 


HE only two species thus far identified 

in Atlantic waters are the Makaira 
albida and Makaira ampla. Fhe former is 
found from the West Indies, northward in 
the Gulf Stream to Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts, and the latter is indigenous, ap- 
parently, only to West Indian waters. 

Though there are sixteen species of 
Makaira, those just mentioned may be 
regarded as the commonest. 

The  broadbill swordfish (Niphias 
gladius) is found in all temperate and 
torrid oceans—in other words, in all of 
the Seven Seas. Its characteristics have 
already been mentioned above. 

We will now consider the peculiarities 
of both marlin and broadbill from the 
ste andpoint of the angler, and in this con- 
nection, I will refer to them collectively 
as swordfish, since that is the term most 
commonly used. 

It is a difficult matter to determine ex- 
actly to which waters swordfish are native. 
Their location at any particular time is 
determined almost entirely by the pres- 
ence and abundance of the school-fish on 
which they feed. In northern Atlantic 
waters these are usually the herring and 
mackerel. Off the California Coast there 
is an almost unlimited variety of fish 
upon which the swordfish feed. The most 
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—“‘never go fishing without 
our Oriental Wiggler!”’ 


Mrs. Yearwood and I have been using 
your baits for many years and I am 
sending you snapshot of Mrs. Yearwood 
and a dandy fish she caught in February, 
using your Oriental Wiggler and pork 
rind. Bass, 8', Ibs! 

have not gotten to try your new 
Dixie Wiggler yet, but am looking for- 
ward to it when the season opens. 

I guess we have used your baits for 
8 or 10 years, and in all that time have 
never gone fishing without our usual 
Oriental Wiggler. 

Dr. C. M. YEARwoop, 
Plant City, Fla. 


HIS is “the usual Oriental Wiggler” that 


Dr. Yearwood says he and his wife swear 


by, and which they would never think of leaving 


behind when starting off for bass waters. 





The Oriental comes in . or %% oz.—Black and White, 
Yellow and White, or Red and White. $1.00. 


Try the “Dixie”— s 
new this year! 







~ 


Dixie Wiggler $1.00. All brass, nickel-plated, or natural 
finish, if ordered. No, 13, weight % oz. 3/0 hook— 


different colored streamers. 





Ask your dealer to show you the complete line of 
Foss Pork Rind Minnows. They’re fish-getters, every 


one of them! Their great popularity everywhere there’s 
enough water to float a fish 

proves exceptional efficiency —_ 

under almost any and all 

conditions. 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. or % oz. Brass or nickel 


finish—different colored streamers. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 


with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct, 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Get into this garment 


and double your outdoor fun 
, Hirsch-Weis Stag idea is taking the 

country. It's the best combination of body 
ee ag and body freedom ever seen. Good 
ooking, too! Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. 
Winds don’t penetrate. And yet—the body breathes naturally. 
Guaranteed waterproof. Warmer than a coat. Freedom of arm 
movement like a shirt. Eight roomy pockets—one large game 
pocket across back. Double sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of 
finest Oregon all-wool flannel. Built for a life of action in the 
great outdoors. 

If your dealer can't supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price $12.50, 
postage paid, or send for illustrated catalog showing Stags io 
actual colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. D.5 
Pertland, Oregon. 


» STAGS 


SS COLORS 
~ " PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
. Oz8o Black; Brownand Black. PLAIN : Fore 


est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 


Too Fat? You Can 
Reduce 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 3 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
Tecommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises, 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
pothing. You don’t risk a penny, 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 

—_— eee es a eee eel ree arrest 
[LANDON & WARNER 
| Dort.8°35, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago 

ntlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
| please send me details of your trial offer. 

































Kingfisher 
Fishing Tackle 
For Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 


Used and liked by fishermen 
from coast to coast. 

BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila., Pa. 
Sporting Goods Since 1811 
DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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popular ones, however, are the flying fish, 
yellowtail, albacore and barracuda, the 
latter being used especially as bait for the 
broadbill. The presence of swordfish in a 
certain section may often be determined 
by watching the action of these school- 
fish. If they are skipping and leaping 
frantically along the surface, it is a pretty 
sure bet that something is after them. It 
may not necessarily be a swordfish. It 
might be a shark or even a whale, but 
it is a mighty good stunt, nevertheless, to 
investigate the cause of any abnormal 
activities of the smaller school-fishes. 

All swordfish, everywhere, are almost 
always extremely wary and shy. This fact 
should never be lost sight of. Whether you 
hook one of these gentlemen or not is 
largely a matter of pure luck. In 1920, 
Zane Grey sighted 86 broadbills in three 
months. He passed a bait in front of 75 
of them. Sixteen of these struck the bait, 
twelve were hooked and only one was 
brought to gaff. Laugh that off! During 
another period of ninety-three days, 140 
swordfish were sighted. Grey was able to 
put a bait in front of 94 of these, of which 
number only eleven struck the bait. In 
other words out of a total of 169 fish 
before which a bait was passed, only 27 
strikes were recorded. R.C. Grey fished for 
five summers before he ever landed a 
broadbill. Occasionally a swordfish is 
hooked, and very, very rarely landed, by 
means of a lucky break and a fortunate 
train of circumstances. Such instances 
are so rare, however, that they are almost 
negligible. Success almost always crowns 
the efforts of only those who fish per- 
sistently and scientifically. 

The mental and physical strain of fight- 
ing one of these big fish is frequently in- 
tense. The point is sometimes reached 
when it seems totally impossible to go on. 
Every muscle in® your body cries out for 
relief and rest. Yet, somehow, except in 
the case of those who are in poor physical 
condition, the angler manages to see it 
through—to bring the fish to gaff— 
whether it is five hours, ten hours—yes— 
or even fifteen hours. Battles with giant 
fish occasionally take as long as this and 








Photo by Zane Grey 
A roaring, smashing marlin making one of 


those magnificent leaps for which they are 
justly famous 


you have to be pretty nearly in the pink 
of condition to fight it out. 

There are some anglers of big game fish 
who declare that the exertion and strain 
of fighting a big fish are as nothing com- 
pared with the agony and monotony of 
watching for the tell-tale dorsal fin and 
the upper part of the tail of a swordfish. 
Days, weeks—sometimes a month or more 
go by before they are sighted. The inter- 
minable and agonizing glare and the 
tedium of sky and water then frequently 


become most loathsome and demoralizing, 

In other words, swordfishing is no 
cinch—it requires courage and stamina, 

Then again, no two fish are alike. Each 
one has its own bag of tricks and idio- 
syncrasies—in short, temperament. It 
takes every ounce of ingenuity and quick- 
wittedness on the part of the angler and 
boatman to circumvent the wiles of these 





Here he is—a marlin “walking on his tail* 


wary fish. The importance of an efficient 
and level-headed boatman cannot possibly 
be over-emphasized. 

The usual method of angling for sword- 
fish involves, first of all, the sighting of 
your fish as mentioned above. After this 
has been done, the fish is circled at a dis- 
tance of 50 to 200 yards—depending on 
conditions. As you come around toward 
the head of the fish, the bait is dragged 
or trolled in front of him. He may not 
see it, in which case it will be necessary 
to circle again—and a little closer this 
time—and try him again. 

Let us take it for granted, however, that 
he has seen it. Then the fun begins. One 
of several things is liable to happen. Your 
fish may remain on the surface, just turn 
off in another direction and beat it. This 
being the case, your work is finished as 
far as this particular beggar is concerned. 

It is a lot more likely, however, that 
when he sees your bait he will flip his 
tail and take a nose dive. Then look out! 
Expect anything! Hang on to your rod 
with a death-like grip and sit tight. Noth- 
ing may happen—he may just disappear. 
But if he decides to investigate further— 
well, you'll know it. 

After a period which seems like a half 
hour, but may actually vary from a few 
seconds to half a minute, you will feel a 
walloping smash on your bait. Just what 
will take place then, no one on this fair 
earth could possibly tell you. He may 
come clear out of the water, shaking him- 
self like a fighting demon, and throw the 
hook. That lets you out. 

Presuming, however, that he still has the 
bait, you say a prayer—anything you 
want. You'll have plenty time. 

Now to go back just a little: when you 
are trolling the bait in front of your fish, 
all drags on the reel should be off. The 
line should be kept from running out 
merely by the pressure of the thumb on 
the leather thumb-brake. The minute the 
fish strikes, the pressure is released and 
the line permitted to sag. If the tension is 
kept on, your fish is liable to feel the hook 
and call it a day. 

Just when to strike a swordfish in order 
to set the hook is a bone of contention 
among most anglers. It is a sure bet, how- 
ever, that you have to give him plenty time 
—especially a broadbill. Your action in this 
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matter will have to be determined entirely 
by experience and individual conditions. I 
heard of one angler who w aited as long as 
ten minutes on one fish. But don’t strike if 
the fish is facing you. If you do, you'll take 
the bait right away from him. 

When the hook is set, go to it—I’m with 
you! You may have him on a few minutes 
or a few hours. In any event, you will 
probably see the greatest display of pisca- 
torial pyrotechnics you ever witnessed. 

A broadbill, especially if it is a heavy 
fsh, will do most of his fighting in the 
water. Occasionally he may come up and 
“breech,” or roll, so half his body may be 
out at a time. At times, they will even come 
clear out—but this is exceptional. Smaller 
fish and almost all species of marlin will 
frequently be out of water as much as they 
are in it. Eighty to a hundred leaps clear 
of the water have often been reported. 


ANY swordfish, especially broad- 

bills, resort to sounding—sometimes 
as much as a thousand feet—particularly 
as they begin to show signs of tiring. Then 
you just have to break your back pumping 
them up. 

A great trick of the marlin is “walking 
on his tail” as shown in the accompanying 
picture. They have been known to do this 
for a distance of fifty yards or more. 

To go into the various tricks and habits 
of both marlin and broadbill swordfish 
would require a lot more space than I now 
have at my disposal. Sometime in the near 
future, we will publish another article de- 
yoted exclusively to the broadbill, to be 
followed by one dealing with the marlin. 

The subject of swordfish and sword- 
fishing is almost as broad as the great and 
glorious sea in which these magnificent 
fsh swim. To my mind, it is among the 
most fascinating in the realm of angling. 


NOW, YOU TELL ONE 
By P. L. Baldock 


ROBABLY one of the most unusual 

ways by which a fish was ever caught 
with rod and reel happened while about a 
dozen of us were out on a deep sea fishing 
boat off the Malibu Coast in Southern 
California. It was just one of those days; 
no yellowtail, bonita, barracuda, or even 
mackerel were running. My friend, K. G. 
Barnes, and I had attached sinkers to our 
leaders and dropped down deep in the 
hope of taking some bass or halibut. 
Barnes presently caught a nice halibut 
weighing around five or six pounds. 

After observing this, the gentleman 
next to him suddenly decided to fish on 
the bottom also. With true beginner’s luck 
he soon had a whale of a strike and by the 
actions of the fish it was a safe bet that 
he had hooked a big halibut. His rented 
rod was very short and heavy and he soon 
“horsed” the fish to the top. It was by no 
means played out, however, and was so 
active that gaffing was very difficult. The 
attempt proved disastrous, as the gaff tore 
through the flesh and the halibut fell back 
into the water. That fall freed him of the 
line and he headed for the bottom of the 
ocean, 

Just as I started to sympathize with the 
unfortunate angler, my rod was nearly 
taken away from me. One of those thrill- 
ing battles followed that sportsmen never 
forget. When I finally brought him to the 
boat, we were all surprised to see a hali- 
but which appeared to be exactly the same 
size as the one that had just been lost. My 
fish was exhausted, giving the skipper no 
trouble, as he was securely gaffed and 
lifted into the boat. To my utter amaze- 
ment, I then saw that the fish was caught 
by an extra hook on my line above the 
leader; and therein hangs the tale. 

The chap who lost the fish in the first 
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| beet “Silver King” of the Gulf Coast or winter salmon of 
Monterey Bay—in salt water just as in fresh water, the “Big 
Boys” can’t “freeze” a genuine Meisselbach Reel. Take your fa- 
vorite “musky” reel when you head for the coast—your smooth- 
running Neptune. Or if it’s to be a crack at the biggest game, get 
a Meisselbach Surf Reel. Genuine Meisselbach salt-water reels, fa- 
mous nearly forty years for dependable excellence, bring sea fishing 
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Get your copy of the 

Bite Book NOW. 

Going, going, will 
soon be gone! 


Contains more practical 
information on __ baits, 
natural and artificial, 
more instruction on 
handling tackle, and bet- 
ter suggestions concern- 
ing the feeding habits of 
game fish, than any other 
publication of its size 
Copyrighted. Write now 
for a FREE copy to 
keep. Will not be re- 
published. 


Ask your dealer for a genuine Meisselbach Neptune or Surf. 
Prices $22.50 and $36.00. If not supplied, please write to us. 


The A, F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 
2921 @) Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 
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Famous Metal Minnow ${-oz. size as above, $1.00. 
$1.00 l-oz. Big Lis 
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You see above the top-side view of a new, better, more natural artificial minnow. More perfect 
in every detail. Designed to swim on her side more like a real cripple than any other bait. Small 
but with a BIG action. No wonder she gets the fish! 


FRED ARBOGAST 
5 Barwell St. oe ove o*e 
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fasteners. Explorers say “‘Best Bag Made.”’ Write for Complete 
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FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., B-47 Warren St., N. Y. 
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F RS MOTH PROOF 
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tanned furs to garment makers at three times 
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F.W. HALL Dept. A, Bishop, California 
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both moth-proof and odorless. 
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Wind-proof 
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FREE Catalog 
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markably low prices. Before you 
select your fal! or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 
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Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
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Dept. FS Dubuque, Iowa 
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make no direct inquirics of anyone—not even 
from your employer. 
10 Days Free Trial — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
This genuine Buleva watch comes to you post- 
age paid—ne C.O0.D. to pay on arrival. You take FF © 
no risk—satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 





ADDRESS DEPT. 93-Y 


170 BROADWAY. NY. 
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place had not as yet touched his tackle, 
being too interested in watching the second 
battle. An examination of his leader re- 
vealed the fact that his fish had escaped 
because the wire leader was poorly fasten- 
ed after it had been looped through the 
eye of the hook. The sudden weight of the 
fish, as he tore off the gaff, had caused 
the wire to untwist and the fish had disap- 
peared with the hook in his mouth. He had 
been hooked firmly in the upper lip with 
the shank and eye of the hook protrud- 


ing about an inch beyond his snout. This 
hook had a crack, or opening, about the 
thickness of typewriter paper where the 
top end is pressed against the shank after 
bending it around to form the eye. 

The only possible manner in which the 
halibut could have fastened himself to my 
line was by scraping the hook against it 
as he dove for deep water, this forcing 
my line through that opening in the eye 
of the hook. I was permitted to keep the 
hook as a souvenir, and Barnes gave our 
new acquaintance the smaller halibut for 
consolation. 


SOMETHING NEW 


few weeks ago, as I was opening my 

morning’s mail, I came across a let- 
ter from one of our correspondents which 
read in part: “Greatest discovery in fish 
culture has been made by a Mr. John Gall 
of Toronto, Ontario. After two years re- 
search, he has got the secret and will revo- 
lutionize fish propagation. Sportsmen here 
are agog. Can you get in touch?” 

Naturally, I was puzzled at first. I re- 
read the letter and then became rather ex- 
cited myself as to what this great discov- 
ery was all about. 

After some difficulty, I was finally suc- 
cessful in getting in touch with Mr. Gall. 
While he, of course, is not divulging the 
details of his new method of fish culture, 
he told me of a few sidelights on the sub- 
ject which are highly interesting, to say 
the least. Very likely some encouraging 
and revolutionary results may develop. 

Realizing that certain aspects of modern 
methods of fish culture left much to be 
desired, Mr. Gall, who was the manager 
of the Caledon Mountain Trout Club for 
fifteen years, began his investigations by 
studying the natural conditions under 
which the fish live. After fifteen months 
of research along these lines, he found, 
by making comparisons between the wild 





fish and those raised in hatcheries, that the 


fin-rays of the latter were totally different 
from those of fish thriving under natural 
conditions. In other words, Mr. Galj 
claims that the fin-rays of domesticated 
fish are defective and, as a result, they 
prove themselves to be physical weaklings 
especially when planted into swiftly ryp. 
ning waters. They are unable to battle 
the current due to the weakness of those 
rays. 

As a second phase of Mr. Gall’s work 
he claims to have discovered the organ 





Photo Duluth Herald 
A most extraordinary photograph of resting trout in the Brule River, 40 miles 
from Duluth, Minnesota. Note the very unusual formation—like soldiers on parade 


which is at the basis of this poor physical 
development and the remedy or cure for 
this condition. It is a fact, says Mr. Gall, 
that it is the inferiority of hatchery-bred 
fish that is mainly responsible for the de- 
pletion of our waters and not over-fishing 
and the natural enemies of fish. 

If such is actually the case, Mr. Gall 
has indeed made a most remarkable dis- 
covery and deserves the undying gratitude 
of both the angling and scientific worlds. 
Much undoubtedly remains to be done 
before these experiments can be put to 
practice in state hatcheries. Mr. Gall has 
informed the Canadian Government of the 
results of his work in an address delivered 
before the Game and Fish Committee of 
the Ontario Legislature. 

We certainly wish him every possible 
success in his endeavors and trust they 
will soon bear the fruit for which he has 
so earnestly labored. 


NOVEMBER’S ROLE IN OUR 
CONTEST 


OVEMBER is hardly a month of 
cheer for the average angler. The 
rustling, sear leaves scattering and scurry- 
ing away on the wings of a chill north 
wind convey thoughts of glorious days in 
the uplands with dog and gun. Yet, I be- 
lieve that those of you who enjoy the crisp 
bark of a gun in the chill autumn air as 
much as you do the staccato song of a reel 
on a trout stream in June are in the major- 
ity. So, for the most of us anglers, at least, 
there is no reason for being too sad during 
these drear November days, even though 
the sky is the color of a shark’s belly. Be- 
sides, the fishing isn’t quite all over yet. 
The Rules and Conditions say that our 
Contest closes on January 21, 1930. This 
fact, probably, does not mean much to 
Eastern anglers. To those of you who live 
in the South or in our Western and North- 
western states, it signifies that you still 
have a chance to win a prize. The Steel- 
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head or Rainbow Trout Class in both the 
Eastern and Western divisions is open 
until December 1. The Steelhead that won 
first prize in our 1928 Contest was caught 
on November 27th in British Columbia. 
The one winning Fourth Prize was also 
taken in November in the Rogue River 
of Oregon. 

The Large-mouth Black Bass Class in 
both the Intermediate and Southern Divi- 
sions is open until January 1, 1930. The 
First Prize winner in the Intermediate Di- 
vision in our 1928 Contest was caught on 
November 4, in Virginia. 

Then there is that mighty Silver King, 
the tarpon. This Class is also open until 
January 1, 1930. 

So while the time is here when you had 
better get your old smooth-bore all shined 
up, it isn’t quite time to put away the rod. 
You can still find use for it before the snow 
flies. The records of our Contest in past 
years show that November is productive 
of some highly encouraging results. Let 
us make November, 1929, the best ever! 


A TROUT WITH A TIN COLLAR 


LD Baldy Lake, away out there in 

the Rio Grande National Forest in 
Southern Colorado, is where this trout 
with a tin collar comes from. 

Mr. W. M. Rodenbush, who sent us the 
picture shown herewith, tells us that about 
twenty-five years ago several citizens of 
the San Luis Valley region decided to stock 
the lake with brook trout. The venture 
proved a decided success—not, however, 
from an angler’s viewpoint, but from that 
of the fish. They have grown so large, 
pugnacious and independent that about the 
only evidence the fishermen have been able 
to produce of their presence in the lake 
is affidavits telling of the big ones that 
got away. 

On last July 4th, Mr. Rodenbush and 
several friends decided to take a crack at 
these trout. They tried for hours—and not 
a rise. At last it happened and here it is— 
the trout with a tin collar. He didn’t fight 
much. Poor devil !—he couldn’t. 

The collar consisted of the top from a 
gallon-size tin can. It had cut into the 
trout’s stomach almost to his vitals and 





This trout from Old Baldy Lake, Colorado, 


wears a tin collar 


also into the back for about one-quarter 
of an inch. 

Of course, it is not hard to figure out 
how the collar got around the fish. It was 
lying on the bottom—undoubtedly propped 
up against a stone or some other object— 
and Mr. Trout just swam into it—and 
there he was! 

What would be interesting to know is 
how long he could have lived with that tin 
collar around him if he had never been 
caught. Evidently it had taken some time 
for that collar to have cut so deeply into 
the flesh and the fish was apparently per- 
fectly healthy. It weighed 134 pounds. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Ques. (1). What is the speed record for 
a motorcycle from New York to Los 
P {ngeles? (2). Is there a record established 
for arun from the East to the West Coast 
or vice versa? (3). What are the kilometer 
records against time with a _motor- 
cycle? 

Ans. (1). New York to Los Angeles 
record made by Cannon Ball Baker, July 
29-Aug. 4, 1920, 6 days, 17 hours, 16 min- 
utes; distance 3296 miles. (2). East to 
West Coast record, August 26 to Aug. 
31st, 1923, by Paul Remally, 5 days, 17 
hours and 10 minutes. (Recent trip being 
checked.) (3). Straight-away records 
against time, 30.50 inch motor, 1 kilo- 
meter, John Seymour, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., Jan. 12, 1926, .19-344/100. 61 inch 
motor, 1 kilometer, John Seymour, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Jan. 12, 1926, 
16-378/ 100. 

Ques. I recently caught a rock bass 
approximately twelve inches in length 
weighing one and hoes -quarters pounds; 
could you tell me the aye of this fish? 

Ans. Your rock 


outdoor lore. 
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’ 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


or, at least, makes a noise somewhat like 
a small dog when danger threatens it. 
It is a very small rabbit about three inches 
high and four inches long that lives in 
rock slides or piles of loose rock at eleva- 
tions of from eight to ten thousand feet. 
What is the real name of this rabbit if you 
can identify it? 

Ans. The animal to which you have 
reference is probably the coney (Ochotona 
princeps uinta). The writer has never 
heard it called the barking rabbit but it 
may have the name locally. 


Ques. What animal is the stoat? Is it 
the common weasel? 

Ans. The stoat proper is a near relative 
of the weasel, the ferret and the Euro- 
pean polecat. There are seven allied 
species of the stoat which turn white 
in winter (except for tip of tail) and 
the term ermine is applied to them at 
that time. 


Ques. Is there a certain kind of rain 
called “blood rain”, and, if so, what causes 









to make khaki garments fireproof? 


ANS. Add an ounce of alum or sal am- 
moniac in water in which khaki is thor- 
oughly rinsed. While this does not make 
them absolutely fireproof, it makes them 
so for all practical purposes. 


Ques. How far north was the wild 
turkey native in North America? 


Ans. As far as latitude 43, southern 
Canada, west to the Mississippi River, 
according to records investigated. 


Ques. Give me the names of birds that 
sing at night. 


Ans. The vesper sparrow, mocking-bird, 
yellow-chested chat, nightingale, oven bird, 
and rose-breasted grosbeak are some birds 
that sing during the njght. 


Qu ES. What does the word “sonapee” 
or “sunapee” mean? 


Ans. It is derived from the Indian word 
“skehunk- -nippe”, originally meaning “wild 
goose pond” or “wild goose waters”. 


Ques. What are 





bass was a good one 
but any attempt to 
figure its age would 
be conjecture. When 
fish reach their max- 
imum weight or close 
to it, the only manner 
in which their age 
may be determined 
is by a microscopic 
scale examination or 
by an examination 
of properly prepared 
cross sections of their 
bones or otiliths. The 
latter are the ear 
bones of a fish, es- 
pecially noticeable in 
the freshwater drum, 
also known as sheeps- 
head and grey perch. 


Ques. Last sum- 
mer while camping 
in Michigan some of 
us became infected 
with a kind of itch 
after bathing in lake 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





* AuCtTSES incident I recall was the securing of a most peculiar 
specimen of a fish in the waters adjacent to Yokohama, Japan. This 
creature had a head shaped very much like that of a human being, with 
a short body and tail of a fish.” 


From: “Memories of the Deep” by Roman J. Miller 
Published in the November, 1928, issue of Field and Stream 


truffies? Also, is the 
expression “truffle 
hound” a joke or is 
it seriously meant? 


Ans. Truffles are 
a genus of fungi that 
grow underground. 
The common truffle is 
of a fleshy structure 
and round, without 
visible roots, studded 
with tubercles. It 
runs in size from that 
of a large plum or 
potato and is used in 
seasoning food. Dogs 
and even pigs are 
trained to hunt truf- 
fles, especially in 
France. 


Ques. What is the 
area of the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah? 

Ans. Area js ap- 
proximately 2,025 
square miles, 








waters. Two friends 

of mine had the same trouble in northern 
Wisconsin. Can you advise what this was, 
as there seeemed to be quite a few com- 
plaints? 


Ans. It was probably a harmless trouble 
brought on because of the water being in- 
habited by certain snails. A minute para- 
site infests these snails and this parasite, 
which in one phase of its existence lives 
free in the water, will sometimes attach 
itself to the body of a bather and bore in 
along the hair shafts. After a few days of 
discomfort, the itching stops and any small 
eruptions fade. The best treatment is not 
to scratch eruptions and grease with sul- 
phur ointment. As a preventative, rub body 
with kerosene or sulphur before entering 
water. 


Ques. For the benefit of an inquirer, I 
will advise that there is a rabbit that barks 


the red color which is commonly observed. 


Ans. This name is given to the phenom- 
enon of showers of grayish and reddish 
dust mingled with rain which fall occa- 
sionally, usually in the regions east and 
west of the Mediterranean “Sea. The dust 
is composed of microscopic organisms, 
especially the shells of diatoms and the 
reddish color is due to the presence of 
red oxide of iron. 


Ques. How can green carnations be 
colored artificially? I have reference to 
the living flower and not an artificial 
one. 


Ans. Place the long stems of white 
carnations in water to which a green dye 
has been added. 


Ques. Will you kindly give me as 
short a recipe as possible by which 


Ques. Where is 
the travellers’ tree’ found? 

Ans. You may have reference to a tree 
growing on the island of Madagascar. The 
seeds of the tree yield a kind of flour and 
the petioles furnish a wholesome water. 
It is the only species of the genus to which 
it belongs. 


Ques. What animal is it that has the 
body of a pig, the ears of a donkey, a kan- 
garoo’s tail, the claws of a tiger, the eyes 
of a cat and an eighteen inch tongue? 
This isn’t a riddle but I heard someone 
describe such an animal. Would like to 
have the name of same, also, if there is 
one in captivity? 

Ans. The aardvark follows your de- 
scription quite closely. In 1924 one was 
presented to the Bronx Zoo, N. Y. City, 
by Lawrence Hagenbach. The animal is 
native to the darkest portion of Africa. 
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“A gun 
belched flame” 


—a mob gun, fired by a towering 
Pole whose eyes blazed and who 
was crazed with a twisted fervor. 


Rocks, bottles fished from ash- 
cans, hammers, wrenches, flew indis- 
criminately. More policemen came 
tearing into Morris Street, and the 
law fought bitterly and drove the 
mob down the hill, fighting for every 
inch of ground. Wild shots smashed 
tenement windows, and flower pots 
sailed down from fire-escapes. 
Screams and oaths reechoed, and 
then came a full riot squad, and riot 
guns began to bark. 


MacBride was in the thick of it, 
his cap gone, his hair wild, wind in 
his eyes, blood on his face, one eye 
blacked, his collar ripped off and a 
fierce, hard set to his jaw. The riot 
guns hammered. The mob retreated 
faster. Then it broke, and the law 
swept after it—fifty-odd police- 
men, leaping on the violators, bring- 
ing them down, clamping on 
handcuffs. But many got away. The 
fight was out of them, and they fled 
like men possessed of the devil— 
into alleys, over fences, out and 
madly away from Morris Street.” 


If you want to read one of the 
most remarkable stories of its 
kind ever published in any 
magazine or book, read 


“HELL-SMOKE” 


in the November issue of 


It is a smashing and amazingly vivid 
story about the war between the police 
and an organized gang of criminals who 
stage a street car strike of a particularly 
vicious nature to cover up their real 
purpose of robbery on a big scale. It is 
another of Frederick Nebel’s famous 
stories about Captain Steve MacBride, 
tough Captain of a tough precinct. You 
will enjoy it hugely, and especially for 
its fidelity to truth. 


We again say to you that if you are 
not acquainted with Black Mask you 
are missing the best thing of its kind. 
It is a magazine published by the pub- 
lishers of Field & Stream, and deliber- 
ately made to suit the taste in fiction 
of the intelligent he-men and sportsmen 
who read Field & Stream. Get a copy 
of this November issue, read “Hell- 
Smoke”, and then read the six other 
Stories, including— 


BRASS TACKS 


Another of Erle Senieg, Gardner’s 
great short stories about Ed. Jenkins, 
“The Phantom Crook.” 


THE DEATH TRAP 


A great story of a recent adventure 
of Race Williams, “Private Inves- 
tigator”, by Carroll John Daly. 


You will find a copy at the nearest 

newsstand (if not sold out). Get it 

today, and enjoy hours of the finest 
kind of reading 














LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 105) 
THE STING RAY 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I have been reading lately that several sting 
rays have been taken off the Jersey and Long 
Island coasts. Can you tell me what sort of a 
fish the sting ray is and if the one caught up 
here is a different species from those caught in 
the South? What do they feed on? Is it the 
same fish as the stingaree? 

WittraMm B. Botiine 

Comment: The sting ray belongs to the true 
sharks, They are a very broad and flat-shaped 
fish and often attain a weight of hundreds of 

unds. They are characterized by a long, whip- 
ike tail armed with a powerful spine with saw- 
teeth which project backwards, It is capable of 
inflicting a bighly dangerous wound. Contrary 
to popular opinion, however, it does not contain 
any true poison, but the slime and the jagged 
nature of the wound frequently lead to a severe 
case of blood poisoning. As in the case of many 
sharks, the eggs are hatched within the body. 

While there are several species of the true 
sting ray, they are all closely related. They are 
sometimes called stingarees—they are one and 
the same thing. They have been hewn to meas- 
ure as much as ten feet or more in length. 

The sting ray is occasionally taken along the 
Jersey Coast but it is only very rarely indeed 
that they run as far north as Long Island. They 
are essentially a Southern fish. Another species 
is also found off California. Most of those found 
along the Atlantic Coast are seldom seen north 
of Chesapeake Bay. There is a species classed 
as the Northern sting ray which is supposed to 
have a range as far north as Maine and a 
southern range to Cape Hatteras, but is by far 
the most common in the latter locality. 

In all, there are about six species of sting 
rays, and most of them feed on crabs and shellfish. 


Fisn1nc Epitor 
THE JAM HITCH 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

Somebody informed me that the jam hitch 
knot was the best for fastening the leader to 
the line, How is this knot made and what is 
your opinion of it? 

D. WELLs 
Comment: Whether the jam hitch is the best 
or not for this purpose, is largely a matter of 
opinion. Some anglers like it; others do not. 

It is made by slipping the end of the line 
through the loop of the leader. Then wind it 
once around the loop and slip the end under 
the line and pull. 

Fisninc EpitTor 


WEIGHT SHRINKAGE OF FISH 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Can you tell me just how much a fish will 
shrink in weight after he has been hooked? I 
have had a lot of arguments on this question 
and every one seems to think differently. Take 
a five gee bass, for instance: how much will 
it weigh twelve hours after it is caught? 

. O. RockwELi 
Comment: The amount that a fish will shrink 
in weight after death does, of course, depend to 
some extent on the way it has been kept previous 
to being weighed. Generally speaking a five-pound 
fish, twelve hours after it is caught, will weigh 
about 4 pounds and 10 or 11 ounces. A ten- 
pound fish will lose just about one pound, a 
>1-pound fish will lose at least three pounds, etc. 


Fisuinc Epitor 
GOLDFISH DISEASES 


FisH1nc Epitor: 

Myself and others here in Chicago have ex- 
perienced great disappointment in losing gold- 
fish obtained locally. They appear perfectly healthy 
when purchased from the dealer, but in many 
instances, soon after getting them home, they 
are attacked by black spots and soon die. Can 
you give me any information? 

O. H. Witrarp, D.D 

Comment: This complication was courteously 
answered for this Department by the Commis- 
sioner, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, as follows: 
“Your goldfish are apparently affected with the 
so called ‘black fungus.’ This is caused by in- 
fection with a minute parasitic worm known as 
Gyrocactylus that lives on the body and fins. 
These worms can be killed by dipping the fish for 
about one minute in a weak solution of acetic 
acid. This solution is composed of one part glacial 
acetic acid to 500 parts of water. 

“It very frequently happens that goldfish ob- 
tained from dealers are infected with a number 
of small parasites, several species of which are 
widely distributed. In the warm water of the 
home aquarium, these parasites multiply very 
rapidly and unless checked may cause the death 
of the fish in a short time. It is always advisable 
when purchasing goldfish to dip them in a three 
per cent salt solution for a short time or in the 
acetic acid bath previously referred to.” 


Fisu1nc Eprror. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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 BJONES 
WATERPROOF HUNTING 


A that affords real protec- 
tion and service under the hard 
est conditions, Made live 

Flannel, 


dealer's oney Order for $2.00 Write 
the les, including Auto Caps. 
ome Rin tet of "Do Not Send Personal Check 


A a ll JONES HAT co. St. Joseph, 


Missouri 





—shaped and 

tempered for out- 

door service, mod- 

eled to fit the hand 

with asure, 

_ pointed to 

to follow tevonath. Just the ; 

knife you need forcutting your way 

through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing game or doing any of theother 
i jobs a sa 


innumerable jobs a sportsman ask le to do, 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1eLp anp StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Boo 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 


CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 














Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 
pies. Pedigree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 


HUNTING WITH BUSTLING SPANIELS 


HEN you are shooting to your 

brace or team of any kind of 

working spaniels, you have to 

keep moving. There is no sitting 
in a car or rig, waiting until your dog 
points feather or fur. For the spaniel 
springs his bird or birds, and pushes out 
from its natural habitat the cottontail, 
jack-rabbit or whatever may happen to 
be taking its ease beneath the shade of 
any kind of shelter. The woodland, brush, 
briars, long grass or other covér of the up- 
land or lowlands is not only the retreat of 
various kinds of game of the land, marsh 
and waterfowl varieties, but the delight 
of the spaniel, so far as we must consider 
him, simply, yet surely, as a hunting 
machine. 

The term “bustling” as applied to work- 
ing spaniels is a very old one. Moreover, 
bustling, ever-on-the-move, diligence and 
enthusiasm describe what a spaniel must 
possess if he is to be of the greatest use 
to the active, want-to-kill-something 
shooting man. 

A brace of hard-working spaniels will 
keep the best of men going in all sorts 


of rough and tumble localities where game 
is wont to find security from predatory 
animals and birds, not to say anything 
about the human being, his dogs and his 
gun. When a pedometer has been carried 
at springer spaniel trials, it has been 
found that the judges and guns traveled 
at the rate of a little over four miles an 
hour. This was the average pace for eight 
hours of each of the three days. Such 
is a good walking gait, even on the high 
road; but over what is known as “a 
spaniel country,” this speed of locomotion 
will be found quite fast and tiring enough 
for the average adult. 

As the spaniels hunt every moment, 
not beyond thirty to forty yards from the 
gun, it is likely that’ the dogs cover at 
least three times as much ground as the 
shooting man. Occasionally the shooter 
stands for a moment or so when he dis- 
cerns his spaniel feathering—or is about 
to make game. For it is the extra bustling 
of the spaniel that is the sure sign of the 
near proximity of game. Thus does the 
spaniel give the cue to the shooter that 
his master must be prepared and have 


SPRINGER SPANIELS ARE CAPITAL WATER DOGS 


All spaniels are willing and capable retrievers from land and water. Owner: Boghurst Kennels, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











GLENGAE KENNELS 


BOONTON, N. J. 
have some beautiful male 
WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIER and 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
ready for delivery. 
COLLIES usually for sale. 
Phone 1048 
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his gun good and ready for the springing 
of a bird or the: quick dash of a rabbit 
along the runs in the thick and difficult 
undergrowth. 

The Clumber and most of the springer 
spaniels are mute ; they do not give tongue 
when the game is about to be sprung or 
moved. On the other hand, cocker spaniels 
(as well as some springers) bark when 
they are near game. Individuals of each 
variety have been heard to emit a different 
note according to the kind of game that 
is afoot or near the hunting dog. 

Some there are who prefer a spaniel 
that will give tongue; indeed, inquiries 
often reach this office from correspondents 
who require spaniels which will bark at 
a treed partridge. Such a practice is not 
honored among the followers of spaniel 
field trials. These persons delight shoot- 
ing game over strictly hunting, dashing, 
bashing spaniels ready to crash through 





BRACE OF CHAMPIONS 


The springers Boghurst Pal and Peaches, both 
A.K.C. champions. Owner: George H. Higgs, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


the awfulest of cover, and, by their eager 
methods, hunt and drive out every living 
creature that might happen to be there. 
The quicker the spaniel is in a cover, 
the more opportunities there will be for 
his finding, springing or moving his game. 
But nothing must be left behind. The dog 
must not only go where he pleases to 
hunt but must dash into any patch of 
briars or other difficult place where the 
hand or even a finger might direct. 
Although this dash and actual devilment 
is required and mostly exists in all span- 
iels, it must not be thought that an over 
long-legged springer spaniel is desirable. 
For the spaniel must be able to force 
himself through those small runs made 
by pheasants and rabbits in the short, 
dense brush and bush that go to make up 
the day-time resting places of feather and 
fur. The spaniel, of his own accord, will 
willingly stoop to conquer the difficulties as 
they present themselves on the immediate 
outsides and insides of the covers of a 
spaniel country. But the poor beast must 
not be expected to crawl on his belly, will- 
ing, as he might be, to persevere in that 
way. So the springer or any other spaniel 
must not be bred unduly high on the leg. 


_—— spaniel is required for the work 
that belongs to the spaniel—a task that 
has been accomplished by the same style 
of dog for centuries of time. For the open 
field work of the gun dog, the spaniel is 
at a distinct disadvantage in the superior 
presence and capabilities of the pointer, 
setter, griffon or dropper. On the other 
hand, all four of these dogs are not as 
suitable for short, close, thorned and 
brambled wide-spread patches of cover as 
is the forceful, willing, capable, hustling, 
bustling spaniel. 

The longer-legged spaniels should be 
retained for your marsh shooting and re- 
trieving from the rougher waters of lake 
and river. If such a dog is curly-coated 
he will be found all the better for working 
in water and slush. The greater the curl, 
the more grease or oil there will be in 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


(No Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 

SS you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 

~~ ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 

: Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 

| ™ rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 

tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 

> punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 

at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 

x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














DUAL PURPOSE | 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
Whelped Aug. 15, 1929 
Dam is Rita, she by Asher, a wonderful dog by 
Ch. Riddings King. Sire is Tibbo, he by Ch. Hors- 
ford Hazard. A fine lot of pups, liver and white, 
nicely marked, and priced very reasonably if sold at 
once. Males $25. Females $15. Photos on request. 


N. B. HOOPER Castine, Me. 





Springer Puppies 
Whelped May Ist. Sired by the great Boghurst 
Rover out of a dam of Dual Flint and Powderhorn 
blood lines. Heavy-boned wonderful pups priced at 
less than it cost to raise them, also the three year 
old mother of these Pups “‘Snow of Oxhart,”’ trained 
by Dan Morgan of Fir, Washington. Must sell. 


DR. BE. J. THEE 
329 South Mansfield Los Angeles, Cal. 





A RETRIEVING PUPPY 





The above picture shows one of our small 
Springer Spaniel puppies a few days under 
two months old retrieving a shot pigeon. 


WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season dogs 
and some younger ones broken this year in 
both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 


We now offer puppies old enough to begin 
work this fall, bred from bench winning and 
Field Trial stock, prices $75.00 up; puppies 


keepsie 1850. around four months old $50.00 up—deliv- 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS ered and registered in American Kennel Club. 
Poughkeepsie New York AT STUD: HORSFORD HEROIC 


and CLARION RYON, both having won 








in A. K. C. Field Trials. If you want pup- 
pies that will be workers, breed your matron 
to dogs of working stock. 


Springer Spaniels 


For Sale We guarantee every dog we sell to be 
Puppies Bred Bitches Working Dogs 100% as represented, or money refunded. 
MAN O° WAR 
at Stud CLARION KENNELS 


F. H. MARTINIE 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 25 Broadway 


New York City 
































Fourth Annual Field Trial 


of The English Springer Spaniel Club 
will be held at 
Brewster, N. Y. on November 7th, 8th & 9th, 1929 
by Invitation of Erastus T. Tefft, Esq. 


Judges :—Donald Carr, Esq., Capt. Paul Curtis 
For Particulars address, D. P. Earle, Secy., 165 Broadway, New York City. 





























COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


For sale. Prices from $15.00 up. Also a few desir- 
able peend bitches. All stock pedigreed and regis- 
terable. 

Sussex Spaniel Puppies for sale. Pedigreed and the 
purest strain of this rare old breed of sporting 
Spaniels. 


ROARING BROOK KENNELS 
354 Hamilton Ave, Norwich, nese 


Keep your dog healthy 


THIS EASY WAY 
MILLERS 


A-1 DOG FOODS 

d ten cents in stamps for new boo 
and trial feedings of these famous health foods 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
132 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 
























The Leading Kennel News Paper rs Wolfhounds 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most emi- | | { . 
nent critics and writers on canine matters. It mn F i Beautiful male pup- 
tains reports of all the most important canine jes, Al f 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. Gea. Ganeame 
Correspondents in all the principal centers. and prices on request. 
Yearly subscription for the United States, $6.36. Mrs. KENT WILLIAMS 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


be 99 a 
OUR DOGS oe : ee, Russian 


Box 635 
Graham Texas 


























To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs 
and associations 


You know how essential it is to the success 
of your club to have the members attend its 
meetings in force. We urge you to realize 
that, just as have the officers of hundreds of 
other clubs, you can absolutely assure large 
attendance, and great interest and enthusi- 
asm, at these meetings by making use of the 


Field ¢ 
Streom 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever 
made in this country. Every foot genuine, 
and almost every foot a close-up. Every 
kind of fishing and hunting, from brook 
trout to tarpon and from quail to Kadiak 
grizzly, by some of the most expert anglers, 
and scatter-gun and rifle artists, now living. 
And, in some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


14 fishing pictures 


Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 
mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 
These 37 pic- 


NEW TERM tures are all 


now available on terms and conditions that 
are within the reach of even the smallest 
club—and that make them cost the club it- 
self nothing. Not a penny comes out of your 
club’s treasury for the use of them. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned outright, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The 
following four pictures are best possible be- 
ginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fretp & STREAM pictures reduced 
to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels 

$10 each if ordered immediately. 











Send this coupon NOW 
Fretp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc, 


F&8 11-29, 
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the dog’s skin. And oil will protect the 
dog’s vitals from the wicked elements of 
the winter time. If the largest puppy, 
with a curly coat, is chosen from the 
others in a litter, with the intention of 
using the spaniel as a water dog, it will 
be better not to dock or cut the tail of 
the puppy. The caudal appendage is a 
natural rudder for the swimming dog. 
Such a large, curly-coated and long-tailed 
springer spaniel will approximate in size, 
strength and general characteristics the 
extinct variety that was known as the 
English water spaniel. 


THE SHOOTING DOGS 


T this time of the year there is an 
enormous market for what is known 

as the shooting dog. In this category come 
the English, Irish and Gordon setters, the 
English and German pointers, and the 
griffons of France and elsewhere. The 


PRIZE ENGLISH SETTERS 
J. Raymond Hurley’s Champion Kanandaigua 


guaranteed well or even fairly well-bred 
shooting dog must be good either on quail 
in the South or ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock in the North. If he retrieves, so 
much the better. The dog must be over 
distemper, sound in limbs and body; clean 
in skin and condition. If he be house and 
car-broken—all very well and good. A 
dog in his second shooting season would 
be preferred. That is the sort of shooting 
dog every one is looking for. He will be 
worth the five hundred dollars of the 
affluent sportsman. It is considered that 
such a sum is a fair price for a shooting 
dog, and that no one with plenty of time 
in which to train dogs, can complain 
about the state of the shooting dog mar- 
ket—the one provided for advertisers in 
this magazine. 

In buying a dependable gun dog, the 
purchaser is providing for the sure en- 
joyment of his shooting diversion. And 
the same dog should be good for at least 
three or four seasons. 


WHY SPORTING DOGS ARE 
BRED 


PORTING dogs are or should be bred 
for one or another purpose. There is 
a more or less distinct employment await- 
ing each and every pure breed of dogs, 
as those breeds or their varieties are 
known throughout the world. Each coun- 











try has its favored kinds of all of the 


domesticated animals—and birds. When 
one country discovers that another country 
possesses some useful as well as orna- 
mental breed of hound, gun dog, coursing 
dog, racing dog or terrier, it forthwith 
sets out to acquire and get still more 
service from the foreigner’s dog. That 
is the way each civilized people has ac- 
quired the dogs of its overseas or ’cross 
borders friends. The best is the best the 
world over. 

America has ever been the most enter- 
prising of all nations, and consequently 
has been and is looked upon as the world’s 
best market. In the case of some terriers, 
shepherding dogs, and guard dogs, Ger- 
many is fast stepping on the dog exporting 
heels of the British, although the latter 
still hold pride of place in the way of 
pointers, setters, hounds, beagles, span- 
iels, fox and Airedale terriers. The Irish 
wolfhound trade is now at its highest 
peak so far as prices go. In August last, 


AT NEWPORT R. I. SHOW 
Chief and E. H. Whitman’s Cedarhurst King 


more than 3000 dollars was said to have 
been given for a dog and bitch of that 
mammoth breed. The prices for “fancy” 
dogs fluctuate according to the whims and 
caprices dictated by fashion. But, in the 
case of honest-to-goodness gun dogs and 
hounds, the values approximate those of 
the pre-World War days. Sporting dogs 
are kept up to the highest standard both 
as shooting and show dogs; and there 
is always good money ready for hunting 
hounds and rabbiting beagles. 


THE BREWSTER, N. Y., 
FIELD TRIALS 


IGH farming and game-preserving 

go” well together when the farmer 
and preserver is one and the same per- 
son. That is the reason the thousand or 
so acre Star Ridge estate of Erastus T. 
Tefft, M. F. H., about a mile from the 
town of Brewster, N. Y., has become 
noted among the patrons and followers of 
the sport of field trials for spaniels. This 
year’s meeting will take place on Novem- 
ber 7, 8 and 9. The competitions will 
be open to the public, not only as owners 
of springer and cocker spaniels but as 
visitors. 

Two of the days will be devoted to 
spaniels and their work; the third to the 
running-off of a stake or stakes for what 
is described as “gentlemen’s shooting dogs” 
(spaniels barred). The gentleman’s shoot- 
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ing dog might be described as the ordi- 
nary sporting or shooting man’s compan- 
ion in the form of a pointer, setter or 
griffon of any breed, variety or strain. It 
is probable that the very wide-ranging, 
horse-back-handled stamp or style of 
yery speedy bird dog as required in an 
expansive, short-of-game country or ter- 
rain, will not be desired at Star Ridge. 
There the fields are small, well-walled, 
hedged or fenced; lots of heavy grass, 
root crops, stubbles, scrub and other cover. 

Moreover, Star Ridge carries a capital 
head of game—principally pheasants. 
There also are quail, Hungarian part- 
ridges, ruffed grouse, a good many rab- 
bits and now and then a woodcock. Don- 
ald Carr, a first-class amateur breaker 
and handler of springer spaniels and Capt. 
Paul Curtis will judge the spaniel trials. 
George Turrell and another bird dog man 
will adjudicate on the running of the 
pointers, setters and griffons. Ray P. 
Holland, Arthur Sutton and David Wag- 
staff will take care of the shooting ends 
of the game. Fuller particulars are avail- 
able from the secretary of the English 
Springer Spaniel Club, David P. Earle, 
165 Broadway, New York City. 


’COONHOUNDS MEAN MONEY 


PART from the sport of ’coon hunt- 
ing, there is a valuable asset in the 
skin of the raccoon which is far from be- 
coming scarce even in the well-settled 
lake and wooded districts near to city or 
town. Therefore, the demand for guar- 
anteed and true-to-’coon hounds is be- 
coming more and more pronounced. Dur- 
ing the last couple of months Fretp AND 
StrEAM has held large sums of money— 
cash deposited against ’coonhounds sent 
on approval to customers of advertisers 
in this magazine, From $150 to $200 ap- 
peared to be the values placed on declared 
to-be-reliable ’coonhounds. And, truth to 


of hound, beagle, basset, and even German 
dachshund to run on the line or trail 
of a led or dragged-along raccoon. There 
are opportunities for coon hunting on al- 
most every hand in the counties of West- 
chester, Putnam and Dutchess, N.Y., with- 
in much less than a hundred miles from 
the metropolis, where ’coon hunting may 
be practised and enjoyed. Thus it is that 
the country-bred city worker, ever mind- 
ful of the days of his youth, always has 
a hankering after the old and time-hon- 
ored sport of his forefathers. The broader 
the skull, the heavier the ears, the deeper 
the face and voice, the bigger the nostrils 
of the hound—no matter what his breed, 
height or weight, the better he will be 
found as a good scenting, true-to-the-trail, 
musical, full-throated hound. 

If an old-fashioned American bitch fox- 
hound be used for breeding purposes, such 
a hound, if bred to a rough-haired Welsh 
hound, otterhound, bloodhound, true har- 
rier or even bassethound, will produce 
a hound suitable for hunting the ‘coon. 

Year after year the demand increases 
for ’coonhounds. There seems not to mat- 
ter what may have been his ancestors, 
so long as he knows his business and is 
not to be enticed away from the trail of 
a ’coon. The “papers” of the ’coonhound 
are seldom if ever asked for. 

So, generally speaking, a ’coonhound 
may be of any hound ancestry, size or 
color. The work he will do is the sole 
consideration that counts. So breed, rear, 
train, hunt and sell ’coonhounds. If so, 
you will find that your endeavors will 
be amply and sportingly rewarded. 


IRISH WOLFHOUND GARDEN 
PARTY 

ECENTLY the members and friends 

of the Irish Wolfhound Club of 

America were invited to the beautiful 

home and estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 

T. Clark, Halycon Farms, Goshen, N, Y. 


ic onset ™ 


FAMOUS ENGLISH POINTER BITCH 


Our Fancy of Firenze. A big international winner (right). Owners: Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. M. R. Guggen- 


heim, Babylon, 
tell, in almost every case the purchaser 
was Satisfied with the hound which had 
been sent to him “on approval.” 


TRAIN ’COONHOUNDS 


ITH so many wild and captured 
*coons available, some surprise may 
be expressed that more men and even 
boys do not occupy their spare time by 
training and entering almost any kind 


L. 


I. New York 


Here is maintained a large kennel of mag- 
nificent wolfdogs, some of them standing 
34 to 35 inches as measured from the top 
of the shoulders to the ground. These 
hounds weigh from 120 to 130 pounds 
each. The recent importations must have 
cost not less than 1500 dollars each. They 
are splendid specimens of the one-time ex- 
tinct breed of Irish wolfdog—ever a giant 
in his proportions and strength. No ordi- 
nary dog could be a match for an European 











RIN-TIN-TIN 
is fed 


KEN:]: RATION 


KEN-L-RATION _ will 
keep your dog as 
healthy and happy as 
it keeps Rin-Tin-Tin, 
most valuable dog in the world. 
KEN-L-RATION is the original balanced food 
for dogs. Its quality has made it famous. It is 
made from pure meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 
Cooked and canned ready - ae 
to feed. On sale at all 
dealers. 


Write us for FREE Sample. 
CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, III. 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 





Coonhounds, carefully trained and classified on wild 
game by expert handlers, should investigate our 
$200.00 dogs that are the kind of Coonhounds you 
often hear about but seldom see. We also have g¢ 
Coonhounds at $150.00 and $100.00 each, but we 
frankly admit that we can not produce quality Coon- 
hounds at cheaper prices, 


LINGORUE KENNELS LA RUE, OHIO 








d e 
. allages. Try one of our 

S'ios: 60c, or 10 ths. $1.00 
ay Ce Og 
jon Tecooked; prepared end feady for imme 
PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BaTTLe Cc 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


Good routers, steady drivers and all day 
workers. If you really want a reliable Rabbit 
Hound and are willing to pay what such a 
hound .is worth then write us your wants. 
Sold on trial. 


COMRADE FARMS 
Galion, Ohio 








Arkansas Coonhounds 


well-train bbit Hounds $20.00 each, per pair $35.00. 
orders get choice Hounds. All Hounds shipped on 10-day tr: 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 
BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, et and Cougar Hounds 








WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Does Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


COON HUNTERS 


We are offering the finest lot of Coon- 
hounds and Combination Hunters we ever 
owned, on free trial before you buy. Also 
rabbit and squirrel dogs. Illustrated cata- 


log 10c. 
SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND KENNELS 
SELMER, TENN. 























CHAMPION SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed’”’ 


The Golden Days Are Here! ! 


Days brimming over with pleasure for the goes 

afield with an vandale trained Springer. NS matter what game 

you shoot, you need one of my 7 cael pone They ave 

been carefully trained eand are read yy 

for work on pheasant, grouse, part ridge, A... upped im — doves, 
. ducks, rabbits, ete. Fast and clever workers, most obedient, 


t e t: 

your game. Dogs and bitches, priced at $300 00'to 
live: Wire your order. Several Field-Trial A just arrived 
from Scotland. 


Glorious Springer Puppies 


The choicest lot of pupries I have ever bred. Remember the hun- 
dreds of winners that have come from my kennels and take my 
word that the ones I am offering now are even superior in quatity. 
Strong, lusty, farm-reared rascals, ready to train now. Dogs and 


make workers and retrievers. Deferred payments if desired. 5 
furnish a Life Guars antec Plan. Order pair today! Prices $50.0 
to $90.01 vered. 


0 each deli 
SPECIAL! 


LOORI LOOR! Bred bitches at $100.00. Ten Healthy Brood 
Bitches. registered, at $35.00 each, unbred. No puts on our oem 
Each one registered. Deferred payments if requ: 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Re 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipes, eg.) 
World s Largest Breeders of High Clase Springer Spaniel. 
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Pou have nohome tfyou have no dog 
“rEI” 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 

for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 

dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 

and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
sage. 





Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 





Big 
Sale 


Hundred Hunting Hounds. Fur Finders. Trial. C.0.D. 
Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Collars 
with Name, $1. Collar alone 50c. Name Plate 50c. 
Worm Remedy. Running fit. Distemper. Mange. Con- 
ditioner. Fleaer. Canker, $1, each. Aluminum Hunt- 
ing Horns. Polished Texas Models. Loud Tone. 12 in. 
$2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. .O.D. Guaranteed. 
Order from Ad. Agents Wanted. Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping Supply Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA, BBI6 











Herrick, tl. 











High-Tide of Avandale at Stud 


High-Tide is a 
bench and Field 
Trial winning 
son of Dual 
Champion Flint 
of Avandale. 
Has the distinc- 
tion of having 
retrieved over 
300 head of fur 
and feather be- 





AKC No. 703539 
fore he was 10 months old. Black, White, 
Blue-Roan and Tan, the color so much in 
demand. Breed your good matron to a real 
worker. Fee $50.00. Return charges paid on 
all visiting matrons, 


RIVERSIDE GREENHOUSE 
928 Carter Ave. Wichita, Kansas 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Young bitches of best breeding ready to train. 
3 five months old daughters of Champion Hors- 
ford Highlander and Champion Matford Patty. 
One brace of 3 year old broken pedigreed 15 
inch beagles. 

FENDALE KENNELS REG. 
H. J. Clifford, Prop. Gloversville, N. Y. 








BEAGLES 


Some high class young Beagle stock 
bred from the best imported English 
Beagles. Several young dogs who have 
trained this summer on rabbits. 
Prices and particulars 
GIRALDA FARMS MADISON, N. J. 





FOR SALE 


Three high-class Red Bone coon hounds. Bred 
right and broken right. Also several combina- 
tion hunters—real coon, skunk and ‘possum 
dogs. The kind that deliver the goods, 


ARTHUR F. SAMPEY 
862 So. Campbell Ave. Springfield, Mo. 
Lemceereme 


ee 








FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rapbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 








pa: | YE OLDEN TYME LONG 

. EARED BLACK AND TAN 

REGISTERED AMERICAN 
HOUNDS 


@ Unrivaled cold trailers, lone tenfiora, 
pack leade rs, endurance, 
sistency, bugle voice, hunting omnes, 
true Feond character. Peers of all 
hounddom. The choice of experienced 
houndmen on any game. Trained 
hounds, oa bitches. oungsters. 
Puppies a specialty. Descriptive ill strated and list 10¢- 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, “Ohio, R. 1. 











MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS 
Cleveland, Ga. 
Offers for sale high class coon, opossum, 
skunk and squirrel dogs; also fox and 
rabbit hounds. Our hounds are moderate 
in price and equal to the best. Trial 
allowed on all trained dogs. Catalog free. 








RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
Rabbit Hounds, carefully trained and classified by 
expert handlers, should investigate our $75.00 dogs 
that are the kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Rabbit 
Hounds at $50.00 each, but we frankly admit that 
we can not produce quality Rabbit Hounds at cheaper 
prices. 


LINGORUE KENNELS, La Rue, Ohio 














ARKANSAS RIVER BOTTOM HUNTERS 


Or Ozark Mountain hunters. Which do you want? Can 
supply either. Extra high class Cooners $160.00 and $150.00, 
Extra high class combination Coon, Skunk, Opossum 
hounds $75.00. High class combination tree hounds $50.00, 
Good average tree hounds $30.00 and $40.00. Young, well- 
started Coon hounds $20.00. Old Cooners good for a season 
or two $20.00. Coon hound pups $10.00. Champion Rabbit 
hounds $20.00. Best of Fox hounds $40.00 and $50.00, 
Deer, Wolf, Fox, Cat hounds $30.00 and $40.00. 

Trial allowed. References your State. 20 years a shipper. 


HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 











BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
aot like this—but 
HOUNDS & HUNTING 
tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 
Copy. 20c: Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS & HUNTING, ‘1 S. Park Se, Decatur, li. 











Trained Hunters on Red 
Fox, Wolf, Cat, Deer, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Gun and 
field broken Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle and Fox hound breed- 
ing, long eared type, $25.00 
and $35.00 each. Ten day’s 
trial. Dog feed, Hunting 
horns, Supplies. Running 
Fits remedy —_ guaranteed. 
$1.00 Illustrated Catalogue. 
Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, Il. 





























or American wolf of the large kind, the 
strength of the jaws and neck of the timber 
wolf being prodigious. His speed approxi- 
mates a mile in from two to three min- 
utes. To cope with such a wild animal, a 
dog with speed, stamina, biting and hold- 
ing power, is alone capable “of holding 
his own with a brute strong enough to 
hamstring and kill a horse. To bring back 
the size, power and speed of the old Irish 
wolfdog, a cross was made between the 
Scottish deerhound and the German Great 
Dane or boarhound. The experiment was 
a success, and of such blood are the Irish 
wolfhounds of to-day. The parade of 
dogs and bitches of the breed at Halycon 


2 Drees 


STORM KING cup WINNER 
The Irish setter Palmerston Red Mike, first and 
cup at the Cornwall, N. Y. Show. Owner: Dr. J. 
DeRonde, New York City 

was an imposing sight. A scientific address 
regarding the breed was delivered by 
Professor Leon F, Whitney of the Amer- 
ican Eugenics Society. L. D. Starbuck of 
Augusta, Michigan, Secretary of the Club 
also addressed the meeting. 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOG TRIALS 


HE sagacity and the life-saving 

powers of the mighty Newfoundland 
dogs have ever been characteristics of this 
noble breed of water dogs from which 
some of the smaller and sporting retriever 
dogs have descended. At the Cornwall- 
on-Hudson water trials, each Newfound- 
land was sent to “save” a supposedly 
drowning boy; also to swim out and tow 
in a row boat. In these competitions, the 
chief prize was won by a fine looking black 
dog standing 29 inches at the shoulder agd 
weighing 100 pounds. “Wapi,” the winner, 
is the property of Edwin L. Moulton, 
Woolwich, Maine. He is a registered A. 
K. C. dog. Asked the meaning of “Wapi,” 
the dog’s owner said it was the Eskimo 
word for “walrus”. Furthermore, he had 
named his Newfoundland dog in honor 
of his friend Ralph Robinson, right-hand- 
man to Capt. MacMillan, the Arctic ex- 
plorer. Also, that he (Moulton) had been 
a pupil in Miss Mac Millan’s school. “Some- 
how or another, I always associate New- 
foundland dogs with bravery, snow, ice 
and the North. So I registered my dog 
‘Wapi’ because of the Arctic adventures 
and associations of our brave men 0 
Maine.” At the trials, Mr. Moulton’s dog 
“saved” a boy, and fetched in a boat from 
its moorings. 


FAST RETRIEVERS 


we quicker the return, the more 
prompt shall be the continuation of 
this business.” So observed a prominent 
American field trial judge after he had 
looked upon the work of a retriever going 
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out as fast as splendid enthusiasm urged 
the dog and which came back almost as 
quickly with his bird—a pheasant. That 
delivery was just what is required. A dila- 
tory, half-hearted retrieving dog of any 
breed, is, to say the least, an annoyance 
and a spoiler of sport. 

As field trials for spaniels and retrievers 
become more and more popular, the quick 
returns made by the dogs shall become 
more and more appreciated by the judges 
and onlookers. It is the unselfish, tender- 
mouthed dog which thinks not of himself 
and the pleasure of mouthing his game, 
that develops into the ideal, ever-ready, 
speedy and gracious or thankful retriever ! 
He is pleased that you, by your successful 
shooting, have given him something to 
retrieve. So far as he is concerned, it shall 
be his one and only desire to present to 
the shooter that which belongs to the gun. 
The Chesapeake, Labrador, Irish water 
spaniel, or any other retriever must be a 
good marker—an observer of the fall of 
the bird, as well as a smart messenger and 
carrier. Not only that, but he must become 
acquainted with the sound of the flop or 
fall of the duck in the water or marsh, 
after the sun has gone down. 

While shooting ducks at nightfall as 
they flew in from Long Island Sound, to 
a small bay and marsh on Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y., all except two wounded birds were 
recovered by a flat-coated retriever bitch. 
Notwithstanding the darkness of the early 
winter’s night, Juno marked with her 
ears; she found with her nose rather than 
her. eyes. Such a serviceable creature was 
of the utmost value. Here was an instance 
of the “meat dog” of the ordinary shoot- 
er’s kind. But, at field trials, every contest 
is decided in broad daylight. The eye, 
brains, nose and mouth, plus the speed of 
a retrieving dog, are the sole considera- 
tions. But your retriever must be quick in 
his pick-up, high in his carry, and speedy 
in the return. A fast retriever is a bless- 
ing; a fumbler is an eyesore. 


SHOW DOGS AND AIRPLANES 


RS. ROBERT POTTER 
BREESE, 45 East 5lst Street, 
Manhattan, is the proud owner of the 
tiny Chihuahua prize dog, Buggs 
Breese which was the best of his breed 
at the recent shows at Newport, R. L., and 
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leave it all to the boy.’ On August 31, 
Buggs left Newark, N. J., at 11:45 A.M. 
and arrived at Boston, Mass., at 1:30 
P.M. Asked regarding the weight of the 
doggie package, Mrs. Breese replied: 
“Let me see! The basket, Buggs and his 
sweater scaled just four and three-quarter 
pounds. Buggs, you know, weighs only 
two and a quarter pounds. Valuable things 
are wrapped up in small parcels, The 
charge was five dollars.” 


KANGAROO HUNTING 


UNTING the brush-tailed kangaroo 

with beagles is a popular and highly 
exhilarating diversion in Western Australia. 
A pack of beagles is used for the purpose 
of finding and running on the line or trail 
of the marsupial which takes its shelter 
in the scrub bush growth of that country. 





A FAST RETRIEVE 


The springer spaniel, Marksman of Avardale, re« 
trieving a snipe. Owner: E. Chevrier, Winnipeg, 


A kangaroo of the kind mentioned will 
keep going for about a half hour of time 
when, like the European hare, he will 
often lie up, to be again found and shortly 
afterward overtaken. When running or 
leaping the kangaroo does not travel in 
lofty or jumping hops; he glides along, 
very much like the unbroken crests of sea 
waves that roll over a flat and sandy beach 
on a perfectly calm day. Beagles would be 
too small and unaggressive to hunt the 
larger kangaroos of the island-continent, 
those animals being coursed by strongly- 





GOOD AND HEALTHY 
last fall. Owner: S. W. 


Rumson, N. J. When time is short, Mrs. 
Breese finds it convenient and safe to 
send Buggs by air mail to kennel events. 
“It is quite easy,” said Mrs. Breese, “to 
call up a Western Union messenger and 


YOUNG BIRD DOGS 
The setter bitch, Lady Beachwood’s Opal and her puppies by Chummy, winner at the N. E. Field Trials, 


Holbrook, Brunswick, Maine 


built greyhounds, deerhounds and wolf- 
hounds—or their crosses. Speedy, power- 
ful and full of grit, as such coursing, long 
dogs might be, they are sagacious enough 
to keep away from old-man kangaroo. 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in @ 
position that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it, 

It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable. Built throughout of high 
quality automobile body materials, that will last for 
many years, and is strikingly finished in genuine Du Pont 
Duco Tones. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired, and all working parts of the 
door being rubber insulated, it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 
Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 


pourasie FENCING! 
only $26.50 

by 3 Bichecconsistine of enctione- 

he included. Shipped F. O. B. 


Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Write 
jet 80-E. 


BUFFALO WIRE weeks | co. tne. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. 


IRISH SETTERS 
Sired by that great winning stud 
SMADA IRISH REX 
All ages, eligible Field Dog Stud Book, and A. K. C. 
Dark red, bred from finest field and show stock. 


Six generation pedigree, priced from thirty-five 
dollars. 


Dr. R.J. Smith, R. F. D. No. 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 



























. . . 
Trained Springer Spaniel 
SOUBRETTE, by Princeling of Avandale ex Beech- 
grove Nell. A small wiry liver and roan bitch 
of the hunting type, two years old. With her father, 
won second place in the all-age brace stakes at the 
Brewster field trials last year. Intelligent, a tender 
retriever, very easy to handle and has exceptionally 
keen nose. $165.00, Also have two of her pups by Ch. 
Horsford Helmsman. S$. BUCKNER, Jr., Army 

War College, Washington, D. C 

















POINTER 


Male Pointer. Color—aAttractive liver and white. 
Whelped—March 27, 1928. Sire—Champion Here- 
within J. P. Dam—Champion King’s Rapid Pride. 
This dog was worked for two months last year, by 
Joe Weiler. He was worked on quail in Louisiana, 
A real high class shooting prospect. 
Price for quick sale—$100.00 
GIRALDA FARMS MADISON, N. J. 











MA ROL SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Two litters of puppies, one sired by Int. Ch. Inver- 
esk Cocksure, the other, by the recently imported, 
and now a Triple Champion, Inveresk Chancellor. 
Both dogs proven Field and Bench sires. Dams 
blood lines will please the most critical. For sale 
at reasonable prices. 7 males, 4 females in flashy 
Black and White and Liver and White. For further 
particulars address 


DR. HOWARD H. REID 


Barre, Vermont 











FAMOUS SPRINGER 
PANIEL 
HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 
100 years in the same En- 
glish family. A litter by 
Horsford Haze was sold for 
$1150. A prize winner and 
— shooting dog. Fee 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, N. Y. 
Phone Croton 15R 





HORSFORD HAZE A.K.C. 48379 








\ 
PRAITS 
DOG BISCUITS 


Sporting dogs need a food that builds stamina. 
Spratt’s Dog Biscuits are ideal for this purpose 
r q because of their concentrated meat- 
SPRATT'S fibrine content. They provide a prop- 
omar | erly balanced ration in convenient, 
<a | tasty form, Feed Spratt’s regularly and 
your dogs will keep healthy. Sold by 

grocers, druggists, sporting goods 

dealers and seedsmen. Write for val- 

uable free book on care af oo 

SPRATT’S PATENT L 
Newark, N. J. San Big Cal. 














TRISA WATER SPANIELS 
= PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
* hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


' Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 
dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

lore--The Trish Water Spaniel:~—Lerans and strongest of the spaniel 
»reed. Good leg le: =e make co his ay and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
ground worker. Will do as goo< ind work as any other spaniels and 
where the going is Sheed will ‘do t BE T TE R. . 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 
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German Short-Haired Pointers 
or Everyuse Dogs 


The only all around gun dog that retrieves, land or 
water, points, trails and trees. Companionable and 
intelligent. America’s largest kennels. Bench and field 
trial winners. Four imported stud dogs. Seventeen 
brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles Thornton, Mi 











BROKEN BIRD DOGS q 


Setters and pointers, $65 and $85 each. 
Trained where birds are plentiful, and the 
kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 days trial 
Cc. O. D. You pay charges. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Rt. 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 
R SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. DeRO E 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


et wy eS KENNELS 


Chandler, Prop. 
* CAMBER ~ 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


Irish Water Spaniels and Chesapeake Bay Dogs 


HERE are few kinds of hunting in 
which the use of a good dog fails to 
produce practical results coupled with 
fascination and keen satisfaction. Some 
dogs are trained to hunt wild turkeys; 
others to hunt squirrels; and one outdoor 
writer has recently written a very inter- 
esting article on the subject of hunting 
deer in the South over bird dogs. 
Perhaps duck hunting permits a dog to 
use his powers to about as practical re- 
sults as any other form of hunting makes 
possible; and right now we are at that 
season of the year when the duck hunter 
is beginning to think about those blustery 


a 


wild fowl shooting. In this branch of sport 
they have no equal, being able to stand any 
amount of hardship; and this, combined 
with an indomitable spirit leads them into 
deeds of daring from which so many dogs 
would shrink. To a well-bred and trained 
Irish water spaniel, no sea is too rough 
nor water too cold, even though they may 
have to break the ice at every step. The 
Irish water spaniel, as everyone knows 
who has owned one, is never so Satisfied 
as when he is doing something to please 
his master.” 

Equally as many years ago, P. T. Madi- 
son wrote as follows: “The breed consists 
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Scene on the Sacramento River, Cal. near the Irish Water Spaniel Kennels of Percy K. Swan 


days that will bring in the flights of the 
fast flyers from the North. 

A dog in a duck blind is an important 
acquisition. The loss of cripples is a de- 
plorable situation in any kind of hu: iting 
and a good retriever is of infinite value in 
bringing to bag the game that is downed. 
Wild duck hunters will laud the exploits 
of their retrievers with vehemence and 
enthusiasm equal to that expressed by 
fanciers of any other breeds—and very 
justly so! 

The Irish water spaniel is one of the 
most admirable water dogs and for the 
purposes of retrieving from this element, 
is second to none. Dogs whose coat is not 
by nature adapted to the water should not 
be used to retrieve ducks on those cold, 
icy days which are usually the best for 
duck hunting. 

Some of the other spaniel breeds, and 
even pointers or setters, may be good re- 
trievers—but any dog lacking the natural 
double coat adapted to withstanding the 
water on icy days should not be subjected 
to the elements on such occasions. The 
Irish water spaniel is one of the foremost 
breeds adapted by nature to love the water 
and be able to withstand it even in cold 
weather without harmful results. 

A good many years ago, J. S. Skidmore 
referred to the merits of the breed in the 
following language: “The Irish water 
spaniel is the most useful dog for a sports- 
man of limited means, for he can be made 
to perform the duties of pointer, setter, 
retriever or spaniel; but, as his name im- 
plies, he is peculiarly fitted by tempera- 
ment and by a water-resisting coat for the 
arduous duties required by a sportsman 
whose proclivities lie in the direction of 


of two distinct varieties, peculiar to the 
north and south of Ireland. The northern 
dog has short ears, with little feather 
either on them or on the legs, but with a 
considerable curl in his coat. In color he 
is generally liver, but with more or less 
white, which sometimes predominates so 
as to make him decidedly white and liver.” 
(Apparently the white of the past has 
largely been bred out of the Irish water 
spaniel of today, just as the white has 
been bred out of Irish setters, which for- 
merly were red and white.) 

In 1881, J. H. Whitman wrote of Irish 
water spaniels: “I never saw a breed of 
dogs that seemed to enter into the sport 
with more zeal, and to whom the tempera- 
ture of the water made no difference. I 
have retrieved ducks with them when ice 
would form on their coats upon reaching 
shore; and still they were always ready 
to go. In duck shooting they soon learn 
that a duck shot dead can be retrieved at 
any time; consequently, when two are 
dropped, one dead and one wounded, they 
invariably go to the wounded bird first.” 


UT in speaking of duck dogs, we must 
not overlook the great rival of the 
Irish water spaniel—and perhaps, by many, 
considered even as the superior of the 
former breed. I refer, of course, to the 
Chesapeake Bay dog. Certain it is that this 
dog has points of excellence in his favor. 
He is stronger and more compactly built, 
larger in size, and with wonderful consti- 
tutional powers of resistance to withstand 
the fatigue and hardship of wild fowl re- 
trieving. 
The history of the origin of the Chesa- 
peake Bay dog is unique. An English brig 
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was in a sinking condition when found by 
the ship Canton, in the year of 1807. The 
latter was sailing out of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The crew of the English vessel was 
rescued and returned to England; but two 
puppies, a dog and a bitch, were found on 
the sinking ship and were taken to Balti- 
more. It is claimed that this brace were 
the progenitors of the breed. 

The dog in question was red in color 
and the bitch was black. They were re- 
spectively named Sailor and Canton. The 
breed was probably from out-crosses, as 
history recounts that they were separated 
and their progeny became famous in the 
annals of wild fowl shooting about the 
rough and icy waters of Chesapeake Bay. 
Their endurance was wonderful and their 
performance no less so, The Chesapeake 
Bay dog is remarkably intelligent and he 
is built of both extraordinary bone and 
muscle, indefatigable in his work and 
persistent in fetching to bag the most difh- 
cult birds. 

The mention of Irish water spaniels and 
Chesapeake Bay dogs seems to call natur- 
ally for a discussion of the subject of re- 
trieving, which is the purpose for which 
both are used. 


HOW TO TEACH RETRIEVING 


HE best sort of an object to use in 

teaching retrieving is a corncob, for 
it is light, easily grasped, inoffensive to 
the taste and is easily replaced when soiled. 
A glove or pad absorbs saliva and is ob- 
jectionable because of soon becoming dirty 
and offensive. 

Adjust your training collar to the dog’s 
neck, with the running, free end on the 
upper side, and attach a short piece of 
stout cord thereto. Grasp this up close to 
the ring with the right hand and hold the 
corncob with the left hand in front of the 
dog’s nose where he can easily see it. Give 
the command “fetch” in an ordinary tone 
of voice and accompany it by a slight jerk 
or pressure on the collar. As the dog 
opens his mouth, instantly and gently place 
the cob in it, slackening the pressure of 
the collar at the same moment. Hold your 
left hand under his mouth and thus keep 
it closed on the cob. Allay his fears and 
induce him to hold the cob steadily, caress- 
ing him if he holds it well. 


O not hurry; but force him to take 

the cob again after a few moments. 
The first lesson should not be too greatly 
prolonged. Continue with this first lesson 
regularly, from day to day, until the dog 
will open his mouth promptly when you 
give the command to “fetch.” Teach him 
to hold and carry the cob reliably and 
without mouthing it. 

These lessons should be given in a well- 
ventilated room, avoiding any distractions, 
diversions or annoyances from spectators. 
A room has the further advantage of keep- 
ing the dog from cherishing ideas of 
escape, which may be his natural inclina- 
tion during these early stages of training. 
In summer, the lessons should be given 
during the cool of early morning or late 
evening; and under no _ circumstances 
should they be continued until the dog is 
manifestly discouraged under the restraint 
of discipline. 

Never end a lesson abruptly or with 
punishment. Lead the dog about for a few 
moments, praise and reassure him, then 
take off the collar, thus concluding the 
lesson pleasantly. 

Should the dog show great tendencies 
toward an uncontrollably hard mouth, this 
fault should be corrected at once. Prepare 
a device as follows: Through a piece of 
soft wood about the size of a corncob, 
drive some wrought nails and clinch the 
ends around the outside of it. Put in 


enough so that he cannot grasp the wood 
without somewhere touching the nails 
with his teeth. After grasping it once 
harshly he may afterward refuse to re- 
trieve it. If so, force him to do it just as 
you began the lesson with the cob. All 
dogs have an intense dislike of closing 
their teeth on a hard substance. This de- 
vice will enable you, after a bit of constant 
use, to effect tenderness in retrieving. 
Having taught the dog to open his 
mouth promptly to the order of “fetch,” 
the next stage is to teach him to step for- 
ward and grasp the cob. In this lesson you 
need several feet of stout cord attached 
to the training collar so that the dog is 
free to step fotward when he hears the 
order. You hold the cob a few inches in 
front of the dog’s mouth and on a level 
with it, where he may both readily see and 





"SUPREME IN TYPE 


The beautiful Irish water spaniel Limerick Molly. 
Imported and owned by Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 


grasp the object. Give the order to “fetch”, 
exerting the necessary pressure on the col- 
lar at the same time and in a forward 
direction toward the cob, thus assisting 
him to grasp it. The moment the cob is in 
his mouth, the collar must be instantly 
slackened. Be deliberate and praise the 
dog when he has done well. Continue such 
lessons in this manner until he will, with- 
out pressure of the collar, step forward 
promptly and grasp the cob to the order 
of “fetch.” 

At this juncture of the early lessons, the 
dog may continue holding the cob when 
you wish him to release it, being apprehen- 
sive that, if itis not in his “mouth, the 
pressure of the force collar may follow. 
Reassure him kindly every time he sur- 
renders it to command. If he will not let 
go promptly upon order, grasp the end of 
the cob in the left hand, but do not pull 
strongly on it. It is unwise to take it by 
direct force. 

When you have grasped the end of the 
cob with your left hand, command him to 
“give.” Be prepared, if he refuses, to step 
on the toes of his forefoot. Use just 
enough pressure on his foot to force him 
to open his mouth—and it will require but 
little. After a few repetitions, he should 
surrender the cob instantly without punish- 
ment when the order to “give” is issued. 

If you twirl the cob temptingly and 
playfully before the dog’s nose, he may 
follow it in play and attempt to grasp it. 
It is a distinct gain if he will do so. Then 
he can be taught in a few lessons to pick 
up the cob. But too much playfulness 
should not be encouraged. The lessons 
should not lose the character of discipline. 
If too much playfulness is permitted, the 
force system will have no advantage over 
natural retrieving. 

Having trained the dog so that he will 
step forward to grasp the cob as ordered, 
the next stage is to teach him to lower 
his head to grasp it. This is accomplished 
simply by the process of gradually lower- 
ing the cob, at first only two or three 
inches at a time, so that the change of 
position is not too radical. If you can 
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Qu’ APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) 


Labradors and Irish Water Spaniels om 


Continued ill health necessitates my relinquishing 
my training activities, in consequence all my dogs 
both mature and puppies must be disposed of, Dur- 
ing my efforts in bringing before the sportsmen of 
this Continent the sterling qualities of these two 
grand breeds I have received nothing but praise from 
satisfied purchasers. In this my final insertion I 
desire to express my great appreciation to this 
publication for the support and encouragement at 
all times given. 


P. N. B. GALWEY-FOLEY (Proprietor) 
Fort Qu’Appelle Saskatchewan, Canada 











HIGH-CLASS SETTERS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and Gordon 
Setters from the finest Field and Bench_ strains. 
Quality puppies usually for — AT STUD—The Irish 
Setter. “CHAMPION ELCOVA’S ADMIRATION” 
Best "of Winners, Madison eae Garden, 1928, and 
a “REAL BIRD DOG.’ 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
‘PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, PERFORMANCE’ 








FOR SALE 
Registered English Setter 
Male. Age 5 yrs. Good breeding. White, black 
and ticked. Trained for quail shooting. Has 
all the qualities you are looking for in a real 
bird dog. A fine looker. Snapshot photo on 
request. Price $200.00. Address 
LEN WEIS 
Teutopolis, Ill. 








OAK GROVE KENNELS 
INA, ILLINOIS 


Offers for sale thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15.00 each. All dogs shipped 
on trial. Catalogue ten cents. 








PURE-BRED CHESAPEAKES 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. I 
generally have a few good ones of 
each kind guaranteed to suit in every 
way. 
DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
ARNOLDS PARK, IOWA 








FOR SALE 


Extremely high class registered English setters 
broken and partly broken on woodcock, quail 
and grouse: blue and orange Belton setters with 
excellent setter type, bred and raised in a 
bird country. Write me. Tell me sex, age, color 
you wish. Information cheerfully given. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls, Pike County, Pa. 








GERMAN SHORT HAIRED POINTERS 
OR ALL-PURPOSE DOGS 


Three months old pups out of field trial winning, 
imported bitch, sired by a fine shooting dog of 
So stoc! 

Make the finest kind of shooting companion, in- 
telligent, obedient and easily trained. 

Eligible to registry. 
L. C..SCHUBERT 

P. O. Box 345 New Brunswick, N. J. 








FOR SALE—AT STUD 


SETTERS, POINTERS, FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES 


Trained a4 Lorene, Decietered Stock 
DING—TRAINING 
The TRAINING GROUND is a PRESERVE 
ch is bet A oy with 
‘COON, — eee T and QUAIL 
HO AcE Woeve 


“ORIEL-LEIRO” KENNELS MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
Mailing Address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 














SHORES CAROLINA DOONE 
TIP OF JOYEUSE 


One choice fourteen month female by Doone 
ex Muscogee Frank bitch. One each five month 
male and female by Tip of Joyeuse. One nicely 
marked eleven month male excellent breeding. 
Brood bitch due soon. Will sell bred or open, 


J. W. DYKES So. Charleston, W. Va. 











Ps Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 


The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 






KI 
CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink. — for Free Facts 
today, and find out how to make quick pi 

CONRAD'S, nox 309 ConRran’s RANCH, DENVER, COLO. 


























trated grading chart. 


Silver Fox News, 


An unusual magazine filled with 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 








FOXES 


Registered Blues and Silvers. The right 
place to buy quality. Booklet free. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Bank ref. 25 years. Easy 
terms. We also ranch foxes for customers. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS 
Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 

tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 

Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 

etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. 

and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 








Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 
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MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 


Field and Stream. Address 

JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 

128 St. James Place 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEW! The no’= Training Collar NEW! 
A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, tan Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


‘*TRAINO’’ 


dog expert, write 
Since using these ‘cae last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training ¢ 
sible to mae. J get better results with lese work with them then any 
other collar I ever used. Signed Grapr W. Surra 


The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
fa1L PosTParp, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


Oseawana-on-Hudson, New York 


leader and check collar in one. By ™ 


FREEMAN LLOYD 
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Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 

ing and force 
retrieving 
MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds. 





Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W.H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 

















tempt the dog with the cob, by holding it 
in front of his nose, it should be easy to 
tempt him to follow it as you lower it. 
If the dog takes kindly to this new les- 
son, he will sometimes even pick up the 
cob from the floor after a very few at- 
tempts, particularly if you are tactful and 
do not proceed in too much of a hurry, A 
dog which is really anxious to please, re- 
quires very little punishment and there 
may not be any perceptible stages in his 
progress; in most instances the successive 
stages have to be formally and thoroughly 
observed. The dog requires time and 
schooling to comprehend his lessons. Hur- 





PRIZE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 


Pride of Montauk. Winner at the recent St. James’ 
Show, L. 1., . a 


rying him faster than he can comprehend 
or remember, simply results in loss of 
time in the end. 

At last the dog will pick up the cob 
when he is ordered to “fetch,” provided 
it is held on the floor; but if the hand 
is removed, he may at first make mistakes. 
He has previously been guided by follow- 
ing the hand. He may still follow the 
hand—which results in confusion if it is 
not associated with the cob. By keeping 
the hand close to the cob, after many repe- 
titions, he should gradually disassociate 
the hand with the movements of the cob 
and learn to concentrate his attention upon 
the latter. 


T must be admitted that it is sometimes 

difficult to persuade certain dogs to 
lower their heads. Some may be exception- 
ally obstinate in this respect. Force is the 
only answer in such cases. You must com- 
pel obedience. This means that you must 
be firm. It doesn’t mean, however, that 
you must be rough. 

After the dog will pick up the cob, it 
may next be thrown a foot or two in front 
of him and then give him the order to 
“fetch.” In this lesson, a longer check 
cord is required. If the dog doesn’t move 
forward to the order, give him a jerk to 
start him forward and at the same time 
repeat the order. 

If the previous stages of the training 
have been hurried over too rapidly, or 
imperfectly taught, the effect will be more 
manifest now than at any previous stage. 
It may even be necessary to return to 
some prior stage of the development and 
begin all over again a progressive repeti- 
tion. If the dog has been properly prepared 
up to this point, it should be easy. This 
lesson should be thoroughly and regularly 
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given, until the dog is reliably trained to 
fetch the object promptly without the use 
of the collar. 

Then he should be given practice on a 
dead bird. If he shows any tendency to be 
hard mouthed with this, you may tie some 
tenpenny nails to the bird, which may be 
removed after he begins to pick it up and 
carry it tenderly. 

When he will retrieve the dead bird 
well, which may require a number of 
special lessons, he may next be taken to 
the yard, or even an open field, for prac- 
tice. Be sure that you have him under 
control—for if the pupil once learns that 
he may effect his escape from discipline 
by using his heels, you will give yourself 
a new problem in control before the train- 
ing in retrieving can proceed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BELTON SETTERS 


Ques:—Please describe exactly what is the 
meaning of the term ‘‘Blue Belton” setter. I have 
seen reference to this term so many times and 
have never been sure just what it means. 


J. D. Smiru. 


Ans:—The term “Blue Belton” refers to such 

a close intermixture of white and black ticks 
that the total effect rather resembles a blue. The 
true “Blue Belton” will have no solid spots, 
but will be so closely ticked that the effect of 
blue comes somewhat as an optical illusion. 
{Ep.] 


PROBABLY DISTEMPER 


Quves:—I have a young beagle about a year 
old which has lost his energy and developed fits. 
He also seems to be about half blind. I have 
treated him for worms, thinking that might be 
the trouble, but without any result. I feed him 
table scraps and meat. 

Carvin Jones. 


Ans:—It is more likely that the dog has dis- 
temper and it would be best to have your vet- 
erinarian examine the dog, diagnose his case and 
recommend the treatment to be given him. Do 
not worm him again, in his present condition, 
unless a reliable veterinarian should so advise. 


Ep.] 
BROOD BITCH WITH CHOREA 


Qvues:—I sent a bitch about two years old 
away to be bred to a well-known stud dog. 
three weeks before the puppies were due to be 
whelped she came down with distemper. I lost 
the puppies, but saved the bitch. She, however, 
has been left with chorea as a result of the di- 
sease. What would you advise. 

Steven HinKey. 


Ans:—After your bitch has recovered to the 
point where she shows no signs from the dis- 
temper other than the chorea, I should advise to 
breed her again and let her have euegice, It 
is a rather well-known fact that motherhood 
seems to be one of the best remedies known for 
chorea. It may, or may not, absolutely cure her; 
but she is almost certain to be none the worse 
for it. {Ep.]} 


CROSS-BRED SETTERS 


Quvers:—A friend of mine is trying to sell me 
a puppy sired by an English setter dog out of 
an Irish setter bitch. Will this puppy be a good 
bird dog in the field? 

Cart Stout. 


Ans:—That all —y He may, - may not, 
be a good bird dog. But the fact of his being a 
cross-bred setter will not the governing factor. 
Regardless of this cross, if the parents aren’t 
much in the field, the puppy is not likely to be 
an outstanding performer. But if either (and 
preferably both) of his parents are good bird 
dogs, there is no reason in the world why the 
puppy should not be—and, in fact, in that case, 
he is quite likely to be a good bird dog himself. 
The answer will depend upon the individual 
field merits of his parents, without. the crossing of 
the breeds having anything whatsoever to do 


with it. 
{Ep.] 
GORDONS ARE BLACK-AND-TAN 


Ques:—I am corresponding with a breeder 
who quotes me the price on a solid black setter 
and states the dog to be of the Gordon breed. 
-Is this the correct color for the breed in question? 

J. H. Nasx. 


Ans:—No. The Gordon setter is black with 
tan markings. Without the tan markings, you do 
not have the true Gordon setter color. 

{Ep.} 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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and other Live Stock. 
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Edited by Horace MiTcHELL 


WINTER CARE AND 
FEEDING 
AME-BIRDS in captivity should 


not be pampered. Excessive pro- 

tection and attention robs them of 

the stamina which is a notable 
characteristic of birds who shift for them- 
selves in the woods. They are not domestic 
fowls. This fact should be remembered 
whenever the temptation comes to provide 
them with the shelter so necessary to the 
well-being of laying hens. On the other 
hand, no bird can be at his best without 
some protection from the wind and snow. 
Their feathers are thick and warmer than 
an overcoat but a cold wind blows their 
plumage to one side and 
allows the cold to reach 
the thin skin under- 
neath. 

Ample piles of ever- 
green brush scattered 
throughout the winter 
pen will give all the 
shelter the birds would 
receive in the wild state 
and all that they need if 
they are sturdy spec- 
imens. On our place in 
southern Maine the ring- 
neck pheasants and mal- 
lard ducks never have a 
roof over their heads. 
While we usually have 
less snow than farther 
inland on the same lati- 
tude, our east winds are 
terrific and if not so cold 
in degrees, they have far 
more “bite” than the 
still cold which exists 
away from the shore. 
The high board sides of 
our pens break the cold 
winds and the brush piles 
of evergreen boughs ward off the snow. 

Milder climates call for less shelter and 
farther north, it may make it easier to 
care for the birds if the north sides of 
the pens are made entirely of boards and 
with a short roof, on the order of an 
open-front shed. Far southern locations 
must give the birds shade; hay, about six 
inches thick, laid on the tops of the pens, 
is excellent. 

Visiting the haunts of game-birds in the 
vicinity and observing the cover they fre- 
quent, will enable the game-breeder to 
choose the type of shelter best adapted to 
his section of the country. 

The piles of evergreen brush should be 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











arranged so that the birds may easily enter 
and leave them at several points. Where 
the sides of the pen are contiguous to the 
piles, the butts of the foundation limbs 
are thrust through the meshes of the wire 
netting. 

Lacking other opportunity for allowing 
space under the branches, stakes are set 
firmly in the ground with tops about eight- 





Some ring-neck pheasants will roost throughout the winter nights as they 
do in this picture. Others feel more secure under evergreen boughs 


een inches above the surface. To these are 
nailed scrap pieces of boards so that the 
limbs may be laid on top of them without 
likelihood of the pile slipping. 

Very frequently a number of our birds 
will disdain bedding under such shelters 
and will roost on top of the brush piles. 

Since the majority of our birds are sold 
for liberation, we use every possible means 
to equip them, by both heredity and en- 
vironment, for taking care of themselves. 
And if this natural winter shelter is not 
sufficient for them, we are glad to have the 
poor birds weeded out by the elements. 

Quail need but little additional protec- 


tion. Their brush must be deeper and the _ 


interior more lowly studded. For the most 
part our birds have approximately one- 
third of their pen formed into an open- 
front weather-proof affair which is 
augmented by the boughs. 

If there is the slightest danger of the 
waterfowl pen becoming muddy and after- 
wards freezing, the surface can be cov- 
ered thickly with various coarse weeds. 
These will pack slightly and the water 
will drain through them so that there 
will be no danger from frozen feet among 
the ducks and geese. 

Upland game must be fed more care- 
fully than waterfowl during the winter. 
The latter do not seem to be ill-affected 
by abundant corn but, if costs are to be 
considered, oats will 
usually be found much 
cheaper than corn. 
Phéasants and quail will 
take on fat quickly when 
they are given too much 
of the yellow grain. Too 
much fat breaks down 
resistance to disease and 
will result in fewer eggs 
with lower fertility at 
the next breeding sea- 
son. A mixture of twen- 
ty-five per cent wheat 
and seventy-five per cent 
oats thrown where they 
must work to obtain it, 
seems to be the best all- 
round winter feed. 


URING especially 

cold and blustery 
periods, some of the oats 
may be taken out and 
cracked corn substituted. 
Animal protein and 
green food are re- 
quired in less proportion 
than when the birds 
are laying or moulting, but these ele- 
ments should form a part of the winter 
schedule. About once a week we give them 
the best quality of “dry mash”, mixed 
crumbly wet with water or milk, plus 
twenty-five per cent of commercial beef 
scrap. Apples and rutabaga turnips are 
broken and thrown on the ground or sus- 
pended by cords from the roof. The latter 
way affords the birds more activity. In the 
wholesale markets of cities, it is often pos- 
sible to buy crates of lettuce, the outer leaves 
of which have started to spoil and thus make 
them unfit for retail trade. Tearing off 
these, discloses undamaged hearts that 
will delight the birds, furnish them with 
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Importers cf Bob White, 
Turkey, Etc. Now Booking orders for 
50,000 Bob Whites at $24. per dozen. 


AMERICAN- MEXICAN 
BIRD & ANIMAL CO. 


Deer, Wild 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN BIRD & ANIMAL CO. 
LAREDO, TEXAS 











The snacuqnenn Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail } Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 














WILD DUCKS & GEESE 


We - + age immediate delivery 
English 


to 
atis unded. Write for 
special prices on quantity orders. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Harrison Street at Murdock Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Keep Your Waters Alive With 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT 


Fast rowin healthy trout 
available in all sizes for imme- 
diate deliverp=eleo brook trout 
eggs for sale. 
WILLOW BROOK TROUT 
HATCHERIES, Inc. 
Massachusetts 











Westfield 


4/BROOK TROUT 


FOR STOCKING 


Hatched from wild Trout 
Order now for best results. 


wens BROOK TROUT HATCHERY 





C. REID, Box 284, Rome, N. Y. 








Wild Rice 


for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 
and FISH 


Write for special price on our seed rice for immee 

diate delivery—We ag ony in the Giant wild rice 

seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

Box 688 ' Aitkin, Minn. 





LEARNFUR FARMING— 


of the Silver Fox and Fur 
Farming Industries 

176 pages — beautifully 

— and illustrated. 


Fells all about fur farm- 


ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
write today for your copy. 


Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Oficial Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 MecKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Hardy Northern Grown 
PHEASANTS WILD TURKEYS 


Chinese Ringneck and Blackneck Pheasants. 

All stock produced on our 8000 acre Game 

Farm and Shooting Preserve in Ideal Game 

Country. 

Now booking orders for fall and winter delivery on 
early hatched 1929 Pheasants and Turkeys 


GRCOUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Box G Lupton, Michigan 








OTTO BEYER GAME FARMS ‘ 


Located in the finest natural game country 
of the Midwest. Our stock shows it, our 
sales prove it. Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Wild Waterfowl. Bulletin free. 


Route 5, Box 35 Portage, Wisconsin 





Two 


Goa J ~~ w” bt = 5 Rock's Squab Com- 
Dany, 7. 604 H Street, Fikes jelrose Highlands, Massa- 
Chusetts. Established 23 


28 years, Reference, any 





Decoys, Callers, Trained Birds | 


Shot over often 1927-28 
Wild Mallard Yearlings, $5.00 pair. 1929—$4.50 
pair: English Callers 1927-28-29: $10.00, $8.00, 

H 7.00 pair. 

Belgian Callers Yearlings $15.00 pair. Black Mallard 
Yearlings $10.00 pair. Duck Book 25c, Goose Booklet 
25c: Old Trained Canada Geese. Wood Ducks, Swan, 
Pea-Fowls & other Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Pure Bred 

ern Stock. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Breman Co., Danville, iii. 








BIGPROFITS 
es Ss 


istered Grade 1 foxes 
make big money. Our 


with 

= Ask for 
let “The ove Fox, 
‘What It Is.” It is FREE 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 














Duck Hunters ‘ 


Duck Hunters have the most wonderful suc- 
cess by baiting their ponds with Louisiana 
unhulled rice. Price $3.00 per sack; minimum 
order 5. sacks. 


CLARENCE H. DELERY 
320 Magazine St. New Orleans, La. 




















Cass Lake Minn. 








Mallard Ducks for Decoys 


Domesticated wild mallard ducks for 
decoys. $5 per pair. $25. per dozen. Or- 
der direct from this advertisement. 


MAC’S DUCKERY 





805 N. Sheridan Road Peoria, Illinois 








amusement, and give them the benefits 
of vegetable vitamins. 


There is no objection to adding cod. 
liver oil to the mashes, if so desired, 

Grit and oyster shells, or the combina. 
tion of these in the prepared grit now on 
the market, must be available always 
Fresh water is absolutely necessary. 

The danger of over-feeding cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. It is a waste of 
money and time which will do real harm, 
Among the letters received by this depart. 
ment, there are several from game-breeders 
who seek our judgment as to low fer. 










Corner of wintering pen showing a hes 
of evergreen boughs—an excellent shelter 
for pheasants 


tility and small numbers of eggs laid when 
the rations of the birds in question have 
consisted of the bountiful feeding of corn. 
In some cases, corn is kept before the 
stock all the time. Of course, it is rather 
hard to give definite opinions on these 
matters when I have not seen the birds 
and am in the dark as to the care their 
parents received. However, I believe that 
the majority of these cases are the result 
of too much feeding. Usually on our own 
place, we do not feed the adult birds at 
all on Sunday and when examination 
shows prevalence of fat between the 
breast-bone and pelvic bones, the amount 
of grain given is cut in half for a few 
days or a week, as seems best. 

Next month the subject of vermin and 
the importance of its control on the game- 
farm or preserve will be discussed. Janu- 
ary will bring data on preparation for the 
coming breeding season. This advance 
notice is given so that any readers, who 
may have worth-while special notes under 
these headings, will have time to furnish 
them for incorporation in the department 
if they wish to do so. 


FALL PRICES 


OUR dollars each is about the average 

price this fall for first-class ring- 
neck pheasants in lots of not less than 
one hundred birds. Some farms are ask- 
ing up to six dollars for hens in quanti- 
ties, with the four dollar quotation ap- 
plying only to males. First-class stock 
from farms with established reputations 
are, as usual, bringing the best prices. 
Prospective game- -breeders should be 
warned, however, that high prices do not 
necessarily mean, in themselves, that the 
birds offered are worth the price. All quo- 
tations noted here are for birds sold direct 
to the ultimate owner. Birds bought for 
re-sale are naturally cheaper. 

Northern bob-white are scarce, as usual, 
and bring from ten dollars to twelve 
dollars per pair. 

Mongolian pheasants are the specialty 
of a few farms and the prices of these 
birds are somewhat lower than a few 
years ago. 

We feel confident that all advertisers 
in this department may be relied upon by 








purchasers, of live game birds, no matter 
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how far away they may be from the farm 
that sells to them. If any reader should 
not receive full value for his money from 
anyone advertising in this department, we 
hope that the circumstances will be com- 
municated to us. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RAISING MINK AND RABBITS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Eprtor, GAME-Breepinc Dept.: 

I shall appreciate your opinion as to the prob- 
abilities of successfully breeding mink at a 
profit in this section of the country. I know 
of no one in the mink game and am wondering 


hy. 
ag 4 your opinion, which breed of rabbit is apt 
to show best all round results. Could you give 
me average prices of mink and rabbit skins and 
where I could get reliable information on board- 
ing mink and rabbits? Thank you very much. 

K. B. Curne, North Carolina. 


Ans.: While this department is primarily for 
the discussion of game-breeding and not fur- 
farming, we are always glad to be of service to 
our readers. The following information has been 
obtained from the Superintendent of Webster’s 
Fur-Farm at Greenland, New Hampshire. 

Eastern mink are profitable, those from 
Alaska coming second. Minnesota mink are not 
considered highly, due to their poor fur. Mink 
breeding stock ranges from one hundred and 
fifty dollars to three hundred dollars per pair. 
Quotations on Alaska mink are going up. Animals 
should be purchased in the early fall. Fifty mink 
can be fed for the cost of feeding one fox. Mink 
skins range from twenty dollars to one hundred 
and seventeen dollars each. 

There is some profit in rabbits, especially if 
they are raised for meat and fur. Chinchillas 
are not very profitable as they take a long time 
to grow. Flemish giants are the best. 

We believe that this information has come 
from a reliable source. 

Frank G. Ashbrook’s Fur Farming for Profit 
is an accepted authority on the subject. 

Many of the advertisers in this department 
have both mink and rabbits for sale. They will 
be glad to serve you. 

GameE-BreeDInc Epitor. 


PROPER METHOD OF LIBERATION 


Enrtor, GamME-Breepinc Dept.: 

For three successive years, I have purchased 
pheasants for liberation on my farm but to-day 
there are not more than one or two to be seen 
in all the hundred acres. I have been careful to 
dean out all vermin. Cats who cross my boundary 
fence never return home. There is an abundance 
of natural feed, cover and water. The birds lib- 
erated have been adult breeders. Can you help me 
to make my next job more satisfactory? 

J. T. Upton, Missouri 


Ans: Perhaps your trouble is in liberating the 
birds. If I am wrong please write me again. 
All birds for planting should be taken to the 
liberating points just before dusk in the evening. 
The door of the crate should be opened and then 
all human beings should leave the vicinity for a 
day or so. Grain should be scattered about the 
place to hold the birds when they start feeding 
in the morning. In this way, they enter their new 
home with a minimum of fear and are very 
likely to remain. 

The method of pulling the birds from the crates 
and tossing them into the air is wrong. Birds 
freed in such a way seldom remain where they 
are wanted. When the empty crate is taken away, 
it should be done quietly and no dogs should 
be brought along. The artificial feeding may be 
continued for a few days. 

Wherever practicable, the planting of birds 
should be done when they are about four weeks 
old and the foster-mother set out with the brood. 
She can he taken in later when the pheasants do 
not need her any longer. 

Game-Breepinc Epitror 


RING-NECKS IN CALIFORNIA 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 

Is it possible to raise ring-necks in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California? The temperature 
tuns as high as 104 to 108 in the summer time 
but we have an abundance of shade and water. 

B. M. Crawrorp, California 


Ays.: IT don’t see why you can’t raise ring-neck 
pheasants in the Valley in spite of the heat. The 
irds are propagated successfully in Florida al- 
though many people say it can’t be done. Make 
sure they have plenty of shade. Covering the tops 
of the pens with about two inches of hay keeps 
it pretty cool. Build your pens under trees if 
possible and plant shrubs inside.-After gaining 
experience with ring-necks, you would be wonder- 
fully situated for rearing those rare birds which 
tannot live through Northern winters without 
artificial heat. Why not raise California valley 
quail, too? 
Game-Breepinc Epitor 
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Taken on my place 


I raise and sell natural foods that will attract 
ducks, fish, muskrat and all kinds of wild game. 
Write for information and prices. 


THOS, J. REED 


Wonderful hunting and fishing club locations for sale 


I breed wild water fowl for scientific 
propagating—ornamental and decoy 
purposes. 

Wild Canada geese, brant, wild black 
mallard, wild gray mallard, black East In- 


dian ducks, black English call ducks, gray 
English call ducks and other varieties. 


My specialty is live decoys. 


Chincoteague, Va. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, 
well-grown birds for turning down on es- 
tates and game preserves this fall. 


Montcalm bred Ring Necks are character- 
ized by brilliancy of plumage, correct size, 
plumpness, vigor and health. 

Order your breeding birds 


for next year now and insure 
maximum results. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 zt 
Box N, Phoenixville, Pa, Sso™ 


























NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 


| 4 You can have a thousand vild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 





Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 











PHEASANTS 


Blackneck, English Ringneck, 
Chinese and half Mongolian, Pure 
Chinese, Pure Mongolian Versi- 
color, Melanistic Mutants, Golden, 
Silver, Reeves, etc., etc. Also eggs 
of above. Also Wild Duck and 
Fancy Waterfowl. 


THE HUNDRIDGE GAME FARM 


Great Missenden, Bucks, England 
Reference can be made to Van Oppen & Co, 
44 Whitehall St., New York 








500 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
for Breeders 


Selected from the finest flock 
in the North. 
Beautiful, Large, Strong 
and Healthy 
Write or wire for information 
and prices. 


EMERSON W. JAMES 
Specializing in trout and game 


Port Henry, N. Y. 

















LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


PROMPT DELIVERY. Order now to avoid 
being disappointed. We are experienced and 
reliable. Write for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-11 
CHESTER, PENNA. 


ore Ducks Come 


‘ 
Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring ducks 
in swarms. Terrell’s famous sure- 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall 
planting. Fall is Nature's sowing season. 
Plant your seed before the freezeup. Free 
booklet. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
349D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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» Delafield 





GAME AND ‘“ 
ORNAMENTAL BIRDS 


Wild Turkeys, Ringneck, Mongolian, Golden, Sil- 
ver, Amherst and miscellaneous pheasants, grouse, 


quail, wild ducks. Price list upon request. 





Wild Ducks For Sale 


Cinnamon Teal, Green-wing Teal, Redheads, 
Gadwalls, Widgeon, Spoonbills, Ruddy 
Ducks, Pintails, Gambels & Valley Quail. 
All pinioned. Live arrival guaranteed. 


M. R, Cheesman, R. D. 3, Box 122, Murray, Utah 














The Grimmer Game Farm 
Wisconsin 
Finest Black Mallard Callers 
$5.00 to $15.00 per pair 
Canada Geese $15.00 to $75.00 per pair 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for particu- 
lars. Can provide a few select parties with 
best of duck and goose shooting trips. 


W. I. DONOHOE, Fishing Creek, Maryland 














ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
May hatched—for October delivery 
We also have a few Golden, Versicolor and 


Reeves. 
Telephone: Millbrook 294 
sn communications to Howard Smith, Game- 
eeper. 
ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM 
Millbrook, N. Y. 
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HELLANGONE?” |: 

m 
A Complete Novel by di 
George C. Henderson fr 
InOct. —. Ernest Haycox in 


Begins a New Novei 


YAW 
16 WEST — 
: in Oct. 30th WEST 







It features Geehosifat 
Jones — two-gun terror 


“CHAFFEE OF ROARING 
HORSE?” is its title and it tells the 
story of a blood-curdling murder 
mystery and a fight to save a ranch 
from the cleverest thieves who ever 
pulled triggers. 


To this same issue Clem Yore also 
contributes a complete novel entitled 
“AVENGING SPURS”. His favor- 


ite character, Barry Shane, sets out 
to avenge his brother Larry, and in- 
cidentally becomes a bucking horse 
rider for a circus, and a prize-fighter 
knocking over the hicks for the same 
outfit. 


NOW On Sale On Sale October 16th 


The above two issues of WEST will also bring you exciting short stories of 
Bandits, Rustlers, Mounted Police, Prospectors, Border Smugglers, Oil Men, 
Gangsters and Lumberjacks—gripping powerful thrillers by Glenn A. Con- 
nor, Ruel McDaniel, Carl Elmo Freeman, Clive Crosby, Howard E. Morgan, 
William Colt MacDonald, Ralph Cummins, Hal Davenport, Jack Wonder 
and other favorites. Whenever you think of magazines, remember that— 


You'll Enjoy the BEST in C 


from Jimtown on the bor- 
der. He wins the rodeo for Red 
Dog in competition with the 
crooked killers of Wildhorse. 





Also don’t miss “POISON 
POOL”—a powerful, fast novel- 
ette of the oilfields by Foster-Harris 
—and the dozen other exciting 
short stories in this October 16th 
issue of WEST. 


on 
Mtoe tersemmpeast 


BUY IT NOW — BUY IT ALWAYS! 











HIRTY-ONE trained musicians never 
it aded their skill in a magical composition 
more subtly than Raleigh blends thirty-one 


distinct rare grades of fine tobaccos from Turkey, 





from Virginia and from Kentucky—in every 


Blended 
| Bi by- pull 


single tiny puff. And no cigarette ever arrived 


in finer company more swiftly or surely. 


went y 


Cents_* —s 


PLAIN OR TIPPED — 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO 
CORPORATION, Louisville, Kentucky 
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